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FOREWORD 


India is passing through a crisis. For the first time 
in her age-long history she is about to attain the status of 
independent statehood founded upon the free will and 
the common consent of her people. India has had 
^ periods in her past Avhich in splendour of their achieve- 
ment challenge comparison with the most glorious epochs 
of world history. But never before had she known a 
state in which all her peoples were gathered under one 
rule and in which the direction of their life was in the 
hands of the people themselves. 

The successful realization of this dual aim of unity 
and responsibility is no easy task. It required the 
highest degree of statesmanship and exercise of the 
supreme virtues of both will and judgment. To bind' 
together four-hundred millions of human beings professing 
different faiths, speaking different languages, tracing 
descent from different ethnic stocks, living on different 
levels of culture into one political system deriving its 
sanction from all the groups and communities inhabiting 
a vast area and sustained by the fellow feeling of an 
enormous mass of humanity, is a task at which historic 
Imagination may well feel staggered. 

Any serious study of the problem which investigates 
the facts, analyses the forces, and suggests solutions to 
questions of undoubted complexity in a .scientific spirit, is 
a welcome contribution. 

Mr. Shanti Prasad Varma has devoted much thought 
to these matters. He has carefully considered the pro- 
blems of the relation of Hindus and Muslims and of the 
relation of India and Britain. In discussing the first 
nyoDlem he has examined the arguments for and against 
the solutions preferred by various individuals and parties. 
The problem h’p'^ ■ cf^irmulated a great deal of sentiment 
around it, and it is d, qcult to argue about it %Yithout 
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treading upon toes. It is creditable to Mr. Vanna that 
he has sought to avoid the importation of emotion in 
dealing with a controversy which . has roused so much 
passion. 

"Whether the line of reasoning followed by him will 
satisfy everybodj’ is not certain. In any case only a 
dispassionate consideration of the Hindu Mu.slim question 
can load us to results which may prove fruitful. 

The chapters which have been devoted to the solution 
of the basic problem of reconciliation and the suggestion.^ 
for political and cultural adjustments and integration 
contain valuable points. Mr. Varma’s plea for launching 
a planned effort to remove misunderstandings between 
the communities deserves serions consideration. 


Allahabad, 
18 May. 1946. 


Tara Chand 



PREFACE 


We stand on the threshold of great changes. The 
British rule — which dominated our life and culture for 
150 years — is coming to an end. We are being ushered 
into a new period of history, in which the main respon- 
sibility of solving our national problems will fall on our 
own shoulders. Freedom this year is not a meaningless 
slogan. The trend of events all over the world seems to 
be confirming it. 

Freedom is in sight. But freedom will bring its own 
problems. Thej’^ will not be less serious than the problem 
of achieving national freedom which we were facing dur- 
ing the last half-century. 

Our economic life has to be reconstructed. A new 
pattern of culture has to be evolved. We have to re- 
adjust our relations with the rest of the world on the 
plane of equality and brotherhood. But the most impor- 
tant, and perhaps the most intricate, is the problem of 
finding out a suitable constitutional machinery for our 
country. ■ 

This machinery has to be organized on democratic 
lines. There is no alternative. All other systems of 
government have proved to be antiquated, out-moded and 
sinister. 

But democracy has got its own implications. Democracy 
pre-snpposes the existence of a People, inspired by a deep 
sense of unity. Are the Indian People inspired by such a 
sense of unity? Does the majority in our country possess 
that ‘political sense’ which restrains it from doing any- 
thing ‘winch will destroy, or even seriously impair, the 
will of the minority to remain fellow-citizens of the 
majority’? Is there not a strong section of people in our 
country, claiming to be a full-fledged nation, which has 
expressed its determination to carve out a separate state 
for itself? 
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This book aims at a scientific analysis of this prohlem 
and the various other problems that arise out of it. But 
the main theme that I have taken up for discussion 
is -whether democracy is at all feasible in India. I 
believe that it is. The various# arguments that are 
generally advanced against the contention — the communal 
problem, the Congress ‘fascism’, ■ the nature of political 
partie.s. ethnological 'divisions, ferment among the masses, 
national psychology’ — have all been critically discussed. 
Various schemes of partition — arising out of the vague 
longings of a poet-philosopher and culminating into 'the 
shrewd political bargaining of a power-politician— have 
been analj’sed. Constructive suggestions liave been 
offered. 

The book claims to be n scientific study of the current 
political problems. But it has been written in tJie spirit 
of an act of faith. I have pn.ssiouately pleaded for 
the acceptance of conclusions which I have reached 
after rational study’. I feel confident that if the 
suggestions are accepted they will help in tlie building 
up of a new atmosphere of sympathy and understanding, 
yvliich democratic institutions will find it congenial for 
development. Democratic government will succeed or 
fail in onr country to the extent to which cultnial integra- 
tion between the Hindus and the Muslims will become 
possible. 

The hook has grown out of discussion- In Fehrnary 
1945, some British friends invited me to give a talk, in an 
exclusively British meeting, on India in relationship to 
the. Imperial Poieer. The fomidations of this book wore 
laid during that one hour’s talk, followed by two-iiours’ 
heart-to-heart di.sciission. Toward.s tlie end of February, 

I was asked to read a paper in the Profn.ssons’ Academy 
of Meerut College, presided over by the Hon’hle Sir Sita 
Jlnin. on I’olitical Deadlock and the. ll'n?/ Out. A ferv 
days later I was ealiec] upon to dise.nss tlie same subject 
before a meeting of the Executive. Committee of the local 
Students’ Congres.s. ^ In Marcia I .found it nece.s.snry to 
discuss the questions of Democracy. Partition and 
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Federal is )n witli my post graduate students in Political 
Science. A few weeks later I was prevailed upon by 
Boyd Barry, the enthusiastic Secretary of the ‘Indian 
Affairs Forum’ to give another talk, this time on India 
•and Deiiiocracij, before a still larger gathering of 
Britishers. This was followed by a series of four talks, 
which I delivered at the request of the Vidya Bhawan, 
at Udaipur. The outline of the book was made complete 
during these Vidya-Bhawan talks. The talks were 
generally followed by discussion, which sometimes used 
to be continued during the long evening walks round the 
beautiful lakes of Udaipur. During these walks there 
used to be a number of Muslim friend^ also. The 
discussion was always in a healthy atmosphere of friend- 
ship and understanding. 

, . I am naturall.y thankful to' all Pi.v friend.s, British and 
Indian, who gave me iummierable opportunities of discus- 
sing these problems. All these friends have constantly 
urged upon me to bring out my views in a book form. 
The present book is really the outcome of their friendly 
and persistent encouragement. Of course, they^ cannot 
be held responsible for the numerous mistakes and 
shortcomings with which the book must be replete: they 
are the outcome of my own imperfections. I take full 
responsibility for them, and beg the forgiveness of the 
generous reader. 

• I am e.Ntremely thankful to Dr. Tarachand, Head of 
the Department of Political Science, University of 
Allahabad for kindly writing a foreword to the book and 
to Syt. K.C. Gautama my student in M.A.. Politic.'?, for 
preparing the index. 

Meerut, 

i2th April, 1946. 

I ' 


Shanti Prasad Varina 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The Indian National Movement is one of the big 
upsurges of the modern world: it can be compared with the 
Russian Revolution and the Chinese National Movement. 
Its roots lie in that cultural renascence wliich began, 
about hundred and fifty years back, in the reaction of the 
western materialism on the spiritualism of the East. This 
cultural renascence was based on the revival of our self- 
confidence in our ancient religion and culture. It was 
inaugurated by Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who could stand 
against the predominating tendency of the contemporary 
Bengali youth of completely surrendering themselves to a 
process of westernization. Ram Mohan Roy placed before 
them, and before the western world also, the glory and 
greatness of the ancient culture of his own land. He had 
before him, recreated by his own studies and insight, the 
vast panorama of the Upanishadic philosophy. Ram 
Mohan Roy knew and propounded, by his translation of 
the IJpanishads and indefatigable journalistic activities, 
the greatness of this philosophy, and awakened the self- 
confidence of the Indian in his own past. Yet, Ram 
Mohan Roy was not blind to the brighter side of the 
western culture, and he tried fully to inter-weave it into 
the new thought-pattern which he was laying down. It 
was out of this vast and comprehensive religious upheaval 
that the waves of social reform rose in their tumulutous 
fury and, for half a century, flooded the country. Keshab 
Chandra Sen was the father of this new social spirit, just 
as Ram Mohan Roy had been the leading light of the reli- 
gious renascence. The entire Prarthna Samaj Movement of 
Maharashtra, of which Chandavarkar, Bhandarkar and 
Ranade were the prominent leaders, was inspired and 
guided by him in the earlier stages. The movement of 
social reform took rapid strides with the spread of the 
Arya Samaj all over the country. The political movement 
is directly linked up with this new spirit of social reform. 
Gbkhale was a fine' blend of a social reformer and a politi- 
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C!il woi’kor. In Gaiiclhi, wo find a culmination of the jiro- 
cesi! of wliicli Gokliale was a formidable link. If we take 
Gandhi to be the barometer of oiir political movement and 
onr nationalist awakenini', we shall not find it diflicult to 
iindcrstand how onr political movement of today is only a 
highly developed form of our religious and cultural renas- 
cence welling uj)' in various social reform movements, ' 
Gandhi is making tremendous ell'orfs to achieve India’s 
freedom, but the end that he is pursuing is not political 
but a sociological transformation of the Indian people, and 
the inetiiis on which he lays stress are essentially religions. 

Our political movement is, thus, not only political: it is. 
much more than that. It is also not a mere negative , 
effort to overthrow an alien rule. It is a vast constructive,, 
effort, a part of a resurgence of a new life in the country, 
having its deep and penetrating roots into the innermost 
soul of the Indian nation : as such it is bound to throw up 
its branches, laden with flowers and fruits, in all directions 
of the-Indinn sky. But.itisalso a part of a world-move-, 
ment. The peoples of the world have struck up their . 
tents, sounded their bugles of war, and are determined 
to shatter all narrow enclaves of autocratic power. ; 
Feudalism has been reduced to dust.-mnnarchy thrown to 
dogs and capitalism, the last relic of mediaevalism. is being 
smothered. De.mocracy is' everywhere on the march, 
however slow and surreptitious its steps might appear to 
be. All over the world, the proletariat is rising, the • 
underdog has begun to snarl and bark and bite. Capita- . 
lism was killed long back in Russia. Fascism, its las^ . 
citadel, has been brought down in Germany, Italy and 
Japan. Deep punches , are being made into the flesh of 
Imperialism in the Arab States of the IMiddle East and the . 
backward regions of Indonesia and Indo-China. The French , 
and the Dutch empires lie bleeding. The British Empire 
totters. In this general effort at remoidding the pattern' - 
of the world, perhaps nearer . to our heart’s desire,.. 
India has to play an important part. • Her national. move-., 
ment, in spite of its limitations, and shortcomings is vitally 
linked up with all the progressive movements of the wor|a, , 
political ; as well • as .socio-economic., ' . Our con.fljcV, with, 



British iinperiiilisin is a part of a world-wido conflict of 
])ro^ress ami roaciioti. Our iiatioinil inovcincnt is, thus, 
linico'l up, on tlie one side, witii an ancient relitrion and 
cull are, ami. on the otlier. iutCfrrally connected with the 
future world-order It is jtartly liecause we are anxious to 
play onr part in that future world-order tliat we want to 
throw away tliese cliains of slavery that I)ind us to our 
antiquated repime. 

There is another way in which India is connected with 
world iioiitics. Small States are hreakinp down every- 
wiiere. timl hipper States, or iarpe federal orpani/Cations, 
are coininp nj). The riH-enI world war saw a wetdieninp 
of almost all the small States whieli had been masqnorad- 
inp for a loop time on th<* jiolitic.al sta;re of the world as 
Great Powers, Prance. Italy, Germany, Japan : Enpland 
also is fast beinp tlimwn into the shade. The still smaller 
Slates have pone comiiletoly ont of the ])ieture. The 
truth of wliat F. Naumann wrote some thirty years npo is 
now Iteinp fully Ijorne out. “Our coneeiitions of size,”, lie 
wrote in MiHelcuvopa “have entirely chanped. Onlj’' 
very hip States have any sipnificance on their own 
account, all the smaller ones must live by utilizinp the 
quarrels of the proat. or must obtain leave if they wisli to 
do anythin p unusual. .Sovereipnty, that is freedom to make 
decisions of wide hi.storical importance, is now concentra- 
ted at very few places on the plobe”. A more recent 
writer, G.D.H. Cole, draws the same conclusion from tlie 
events of the Second World War. “The inde])cndence of 
small States”, he writes in Europe, Russia and the 
Future. “ and indeed of all States save the largest and 
richest in developed resources, is imiiracticable now tliat 
a mechanised army and air-force belonginp to a great 
State can .simply sweep aside all the resistance that they 
can offer. The utmost ‘independence, that any small 
State can hope for in the future is a false independence, 
behind which lies the reality of complete domination by a 
great neighbour.” “In a world in which the appeal to 
force still lies at the back of international relationships”, 
he argues, “the sovereign State which is utterly unable to 
defend its frontiers i.s an anomalj'.” In fact, the nation- 
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.states of yesterday arc' becojniiifr an nntifinated political 
plienoinenon and they are Ite.iiiK replaced liv what inipht 
bo described as snper-States. The two Slates' which have 
not only survived the recent world-conflict but have 
einerpod as the stronpest States in the world, nainelv the 
United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
oci.vlist Ivepulilics of Jlnssia, both possess larpe, hoinope- 
neons population, larpe continuous livinp spaces and 
uf:hl\ (leveloj)ed laadliinc ]>rocluction, tlie (hree basic 
requii enionts for the existence of a super-state. 

As we can clearly see, besides the two Great Powers 
mentioned above, there are two other countries, both in 
Asia, which satisfy the i>re-rcqiiisites of a super-state, and 
are propressively movinp in that direction. They are 
China and India. Both are bound to play a very impor- 
tant part in the international relations of tomorrow. China 
already has two pre-requisites of a super-state a con- 
tinuous livinp-space and a pipantic homopeneoiis mass of 
people. Under the hammer of Japanese onslanphts site 
had been rapidly growinp in industrial skill and orpaniza- 
tion. In the words of Ely Culbertson, the author of 
Total Peace, “Nothinp wdll .stop the ‘Kitnre inrluslrial 
doveloitmont of China ; after the defeat of Japan, a 
liberated and reassembled China will grow industrially as 
fast as Russia after the First AVorld War. Perhaps even 
faster, for she possesses what no other single nation in the 
world possesses— the enormous mass of four hundred and 
fifty million people, intelligent and ever-patient, moulded 
in the same image by a psycho-social pattern five thousand 
years old. As the same writer points out later, “The 
emergence of the new China will be an event of world- 
shaking importance, comparable to the birth of Soviet 
Russia and the growth of the American stiper-state.’’ India 
lacks the sociological homogeneity of China.- But here, 
as A. Cobban puts it, in his excellent study of National 
Self-Determination, “nationalist ideology is now so 
strong, India so great and populous, and the resources, of 
Great Britain so comparatively limited, that one can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that the maintenance of 
British rule in its present form will prove increasingly 
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triumphantly marched from success to success. Curzoniah 
cussedne.ss failed to crush it. Gandhi canalized the 
national hatred into the two Satyagraha compaigns, before 
which Chelmsford and Irwin had to bend. Linlitligow 
blew both hot and cold during liis chequered career iii 
this country, but for a long time his governors had to 
beliave like good boys, and carry out the behests of nation- 
alist ministries in eight out of eleven provinces. During 
the la.st forty years, political consciousness has rapidly 
filtered down from one social strata to another. Beginning 
as a holiday, resort of political-minded upper middle-class 
intellectualists, the Indian National Congress has now be- 
come a mass-organization. By the twenties it had touched 
the lower middle classes ; in the thirties, it embraced 
within its sweep the more enlightened section of the 
Kisnns and the Mnzdoors-, in the forties, under the stress 
and storm of a world-wide war, it has affected the common 
mass on the street, the simple-minded villagei’ in his field, 
the ignorant, half-crazy mill-hand in his factory, the 
soldier in the army, the naval rating, the hungry postal 
employee. “The Indian people today,” in words of Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, “are proud and virile and deteimined 
to be free. The flame of freedom runs through ns all, 
whether we are civilians or army-men.” 

This freedom movement, has gathered strength, parti- 
cularly in its last phase, due to a favourable world-situa- 
tion. Though victorious in two world-wars, the British 
power has definitely been on-the decline. Ely Culbertson, 
in his Total Peace, has given us a graphic picture of the 
story of this decline : — 

“The sun never set on the British Empire. But to- 
wards the end of the nineteenth centnr3’' the British in- 
dustrial sun began to set very rapidly. The first ominous 
symptoms came from the revolution in land communi- 
cations. Better roads could be built, and much f-ast.er. The 
railwa.v threatened to outflank the British sea-power. 
Since ancient times an army marching on foot was always 
slower than an army l)rought by ships. Strategical! j', the 
outer lines of communications, which were the sea lanes, 
dominated the inner land lines of communications. A sea- 
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power could always choose the point of attack, withdraw 
if need be. and attack elsewhere at will. Now, with the 
growing network of railways, the faster land lines of com- 
nuinications began to dominate the slower sea lines. The 
Baghdad railway and its branches threatened the solar 
plexus of the British Empire at Suez and the Persian Gulf. 
The Siberian railway, Avith its branches running towards 
the frontiers of India and to the China Sea, threatened 
the British Par East. Economical, tight little expedition- 
ary corps were no lopger sufficient. This Avas a harbinger 
of the industrial cyclone that Avas soon to break OAmr the 
gigantic, looselj’ integrated British Empire, spraAAding 
over the. five continents. 

“PoAverful indu-strialized States arose — the United 
States, Germany, Prance, Russia, Japan and Italy, and took 
from Britain control of the seas adjoining their territories. 
The United States and Germany became rivals in Avorld 
trade. In the Pirst World War Germany made a for- 
midable bid for the hegemony of Europe, and only the 
help of the United States staved off disaster threatening 
England and Prance. 

“After the Pirst World War England’s difficulties 
progressively inci-easecl. Her five hundred million people 
and thirteen million square miles of territory made the 
Empire look impressive. But, reduced to practical mili- 
tary value, the Avhole top-heaA',r structure rested on forty- 
fiAm million Britishers and less than tAventy-five million in 
the Dominions. A tight little island, thousands of miles 
remoAmd from its sources of food and ruAV materials, held 
the main nerve centres of the Empire. Onl3’- a few score 
miles away England faced a formidable bloc of seventy 
million Germans, AAdth a superior militarj’^ and industrial 
production. On the Mediterranean there were more than 
forty-fiAm million land-starved Italians. In Central Asia 
another bloc of more than one hundred and fifty million 
Russians had it in their poAver to move against the feebly 
defended fi-ontiers of India and countries adjoining the 
Persian Gulf. In the Par East was another formidable bloc 
of eighty million Japanese, not to count P'°wast potential 
forces of awakening China and revolui And. 
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tlio now, bolter orfianizod indn.slriiil inacliino of tlio IJiiilcd 
btiitos, wit li tliroo fiuios the pfipulatioii of Britain, was 
sproadin/r over the world.’’ 

In tlie faoo of thoso troinciidoiis now forces. Britain 
had no altornativo but to retreat. .She depended on 
antiquated methods of balance of jmwer, appeasement and 
diidomatic intriRues. Hut they all .simmlly failed. Britain 
Imd to retreat all alouR the line. She liad to retreat in 
the Par East, in India, in I'^Rypt and tlio JfiddlcEast. The 
dominions boRan to strike a more and more ]ntlei)endent 
course of action. The lendcr.ship of Enro)ie also pas.scd 
inl.o the hands of the Axis Powor.s. ]'hi"land faileii to rise 
to the full heicht of lier Rreatne^s. 'J'hc old attacdimcnts 
were too strouR for licr. “EnRland’s diplomats”, to quote 
E. Oulbortson once more, “inissinR completely the accelc- 
ratiuR tomim of the Industrial Rovolntion, were .still more 
excited about, .some obscure palace revolution in minu.sculo 
Balkan States than about tlio tremendous vista.s opened up 
for her over-populated Island. There were the vast table- 
lands of Africa to bo colonized, onouRh for fifty million 
Britishers; Austi’alia to bo industrialized for the markets 
of the Orient; Canada to bo broupht into bipRor play; 
India to bo liberated, liolpcd and reorpanized as a power- 
ful friend and an equal member of the Empire. But 
Enpland never wholeheartedly pave up the i>etty 
ciphteonth century morcantilistic i)olicy that lost her the 
American c.nlonios. Throuphout the Empire the domi- 
natinp policy was not to create stronp, hoaltliy com- 
munities but immediate dividends for the city of London”. 

In the summer of 1940, she stood within an inch of 
annihilation. The prim determination of her imople, 
steeled by the indomitable will of tlieir leader, w.as to a 
very proat extent re.sponsiblo forwardinp off the impending 
doom but she was saved mainly by a fortuitous combimv- 
tion of circumstances. Due to a wrong calculal.ion, or 
perhaps under the pres.suro of some ‘historic necessity’, 
the Puhrer failed to mop up the little island on the west 
of the continent which almost lay within his grasp and 
moved on towards the broken peninsula of the Balkans 
and the sprawling plains of Hussia. That moment the tide 
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of flio war turned. Powerful allies gradually came over 
to the side of Englaiid. She inarched from one victory to 
anotlier. The end of tlie war found her armies triumphant, 
her courage unbeaten, her prestige high all over the world. 
But many people think that though she has won the war, 
•she may not be able to reap the full harvests of peace. 
She has already lost the command of the oceans, both 
Atlantic and the Pacific, to America. Her military control 
over the Middle East is constantly being threatened by 
Russia. The internal structure of her Empire, from India 
to South Africa, is all ablaze with popular inssurections. 
Her distant dominions like Australia and Canada are no 
longer attached to her by needs of self-defence. Even for 
feeding her population, she has to depend on other 
countries. 

Under these circumstauce.s, it will not be possible for 
England to keep India for a long time under her control. 
It is true that she is making frantic efforts to maintain 
herself as a fir.st-class power. The idea of evolving a 
British-West European federation was a part of that effort. 
As early as July 28. 1943, the London Times had signi- 
ficantly suggested that “in certain areas of Europe where 
British interes*.s are regarded as predominant, the ultimate 

decisions will rest with Britain ’’Towards the, end 

of the year, General Smuts spoke out rather bluntly that 
Britain should seek to bring up the standard of its power 
more nearly to the level of that of Russia and the United 
States by entering into closer relations with the Western 
Democracies of Europe. “There is much to be said for 
such a policy,” wrote the London Economist, January 8, 
1944, while commending the proposal. The plan, how- 
ever. did not materialise. It aroused the suspicions of 
both Russia and the United States of America. But the 
real opposition came from within. The Scandinavian 
States were not willing to form such an alliance unless the 
U. S. A. was a member. Von Kleffens, speaking on behalf 
of Holland, suggested a widening of the plan so as to 
convert it into a strong formation — with America, Canada 
and the other British dominions as the arsenal and vast 
reservoir of power, with England as the base, specially for 
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thi'. {'onorotio roloiitto of 1 . N‘. A. liiuif-r.-i niui tlto 
vinit of till' ('iiluiu-t Mt.'-’iion arc iiiiiiftitions of tho fact 
tliivt tlio British ( iovcrniiKMit in iiou' cjiriicHt almut iinplc:- 
incutin;; lior lonjt out-staniiino promi'ics of fpviiit: rcspou- 
•sihlt! I'ovcniiuciit to liuliti. If tlicy fail to ilo tliis, they may 
111) left with no altcrniitivc hut to follow the path of wiiinh 
(Jhurc.hill has roc.cntly iiuulo himself tlio jirojilict, namely 
to fall into an Aiu'Jo-Amoricai) Union, wliirh wouM virtual- 
ly mean a conversion of Britain into one of tho States of 
tho American Union, a patli whicli very few Ennlishmon 
would care to follow us lonp: ns any ether was open to 
thorn, 

Tho British ;:overnm(>nt may be in dead earnest, Jinrl 
yet, fail in fiiidiiif! a suitable clue to tho jip-saw jiuzkIo of 
tho Iiidian constitutional jiroblcm. 'J’he communal diffi- 
culties may prove insuperable. We have traced in tho 
earlier paracraidis how the nationalisr sentiment which 
has fir.st Krown as a middle class search for jobs has now 
become the rolipion and the battle cry of the man-of-thc- 
street, too powerful a fecliu" to be ignored or trifled with. 
J 3 ut, togctlier with nationalism, communalism also has 
m'own in our country at a terrific sjiecd, and wlienevor 
nationalism has been on the point of aclneviii" somethinp 
tan"iblo, if. has always been rudely iiushcd hack by the 
pushing tide of communalism. The Hindu-JIuslim unity 
of tho early twenties, when tho Congress and tho Xhilafnt 
worked hand iii hand and when tho Ali brothers rivalled 
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\vith Gandhi in the populai- esteem, seems to he like a 
(Iream-like memory. Some fifteen thousand Muslims 
were reported to have gone to jail in the Civil Disobe- 
dience Gamimigns of 19B0 and 19c>il. hut the communal 
forces were becoming stronger and stronger. Even the 
nationalist Muslims were raising tlieir separate organiza- 
tions instead of joining the Congress. The elections of 
19P)7 gave some occasion for hope. They symbolised the 
triumph of progre.ssive forces everywhere. In most of the 
provinces, the Congress won. In Punjab and Bengal, the 
Unionist Party and the Ki'iffhak-Prnja Party routed the 
reactionary League. In the United Provinces, the League, 
which was comparatively a iirogressive force, won against 
the Nawab of Clihatari and his reactionary band of sup- 
porters. In the Frontier Province, the Congress won. In 
Sind a.lso, the League failed to form its ministry. Various 
progressive forces appeared to be drawn together. But 
once the Congress formed its ministry, all the tendencies 
of cooperation and progressiveness seemed to dissolve into 
thin air. and reactionary forces, under the garb of com- 
inunalism, began to gather sti'ength. When the jiressure 
of international situation forced the Congress to give up 
ministries, the Muslim League gave expression to the 
sense of joy and relief by celebrating a ‘Day of Deli- 
verance’! ' Gradually, it moved on towards the goal of 
Pakistan and a partition of the country. Even the grim 
determination to achieve freedom which the people dis- 
played in the spontaneous risings of 19P2, failed to draw 
the Jluslim rank and file from its royal path of political 
inaction. The Muslim masses were 'anxious to take part 
in the movement, but the instructions they received from 
their leaders went against their natural inclinations. 
This was a splendid example of discipline, but when the 
storm subsided and the country gradually returned to 
normalcy, people who had suffered for the sake of freedom 
naturally began to ask whether this had not amounted to 
an act of betrayal and treachery towards the country. 

The communal problem has very much complicated our 
fight with British imperialism. It has now become a trian- 
■ gular fight. The more we try to free ourselves from the 
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alien domination the more we find ourselves caught in the 
meshes of communalism. One of the main reasons why 
the Congress had accepted to work the constitution in 
1937 was that it wanted gradually to democratize the 
machinery of government by bringing greater and greater 
pressure to bear on the foreign rulers. But the Muslim 
League was able to arouse so much of communal passion 
and bitterness during the twenty-seven months of office 
acceptance by the Congress that it became impossible for 
the' latter to throw the entire weight of the country 
against the foreign administration. After the Congress 
had renounced office, the Muslim League, which claimed 
to be the sole leader of the Muslim masses, expressed, on 
various occasions, its willingness to take part in the 
administration. With the Congress in opposition, the 
British Government was forced to support the Muslim 
League. The British Government did not allow the 
Muslim League to approach anywhere near the Central 
admini.otration, but supported it openly in the provinces. 
It pulled down the existing ministries and helped the 
Muslim League to replace them by its own ministries. 
The way in which the premiers of Sind and Bengal — 
Allah Bux and Pazlul Hag — were set aside, and replaced' 
by Sir Hidayatulla and Sir Nazimuddin, is a standing 
scandal in the history of the working of Provincial Auto- 
nomy in India. On the other hand, the spirit of discontent 
was growing all over the country. Gandhiji tried to 
canalize the hatred for the alien rulers into constructive 
activities. But when three years of contemptuous indiffer- 
ence to national demands brought in their wake the humi- 
liating Cripps Proposals of March 1942, it became 
impossible even for him to cheeky the surging anger of the 
people. Gandhiji knew that the Muslims as a whole were 
not with the national movement, but he also knew that as 
long as we did not completely shake ourselves free from 
foreign control, the communal problem would remain in- 
capable of solution. Gandhiji reached the same conclusion 
two years later also, after his twenty-one days’ heart-to- 
heart talk with the Qaide-Azam of the League. The 
plunge had, therefore, to be taken. ■ . 
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In tho incnniinic. Ilic demand for Pnl- islan bepan to be 
formulated. lti.=;in{i from the level of cheap sentimental- 
ism. it .became tlic national demand of a very large 
section of tlie Indian people. Having been adopted by 
tlie i^luslim League as its goal, Palcisfan soon became the 
revolutionary slogan of the Muslim, masses, ^’housands of 
Muslims found in it the symbol of their deepest cravings, 
and began to feel uitli all their heart and soul that 
Pakistan alone could be the ultimate goal of the Indian 
Jluslims. They forgot that it u-as merely a cry of 
desperation, that it u-as an attractive way out of the stern 
political realities of the pre.scnt — but that it ended in a 
world of make-belief, wild irrationality and merciless 
fanaticism. The Congress was down and out. The British 
Government was committed to an all-out sujiport of the 
Muslim League. The world was torn with the bloodiest 
war of all times- The fascist irrationalism, by sheer force 
of will and de.sporation, .seemed to have reached its peak 
of triumph. Mr. Jinnah. the eiheient dictator of the 
League, made full use of the situation and spread the 
message of Pakistan far and wide in the country. 
Propaganda through press and platform, persuasion, 
political power, all were ruthlessly used for the propaga- 
tion of the Pakistan ideal. The Muslim middle classes, 
restrained by their leaders from anti-British action and 
yet anxious to play their part somewhere, burning with 
the Hietszchean joy of plunging into struggle, seething 
with the Bergsonian craving to use all their “intelligence” 
for what they considered as “life-force” but which was in 
reality a “myth”, took up the demand of Pakistan and 
infused it with a new passion. There is no gainsaying 
the fact that the last four or five j'ears have witnessed a 
tremendous political awakening, if not political education, 
in the Muslim communit.v and that this awakening has 
mostl}' found expression in the Pakistan demand. 

The idea that the communal problem in our country 
is the creation of the British Government is now almost 
as old as the hills. Its truth cannot be denied. The fact 
that the British government adopted a policy of creating 
divisions in the country for the sake of perpetuating their 
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administration is no longer open to discussion. TLere is 
overwhelming evidence to establish it. If the British try 
to dispute it they will be displaying either rank hypocrisy 
or crass stupidity. Every foreign government does it. 
Pakistan is only the lengthened shadow of separate 
electorates. The seeds. sown by the British government 
in 1909 bore their full fruits in 1939. Amery’s govern- 
ment eliuckled over the phenomenon. The pretext of 
political disunity in the country came handy to lull 
foreign interest in Indian political problems. The British 
policj'’ during the War was responsible for converting the 
idea of Pakistan into a Frankenstein. It has now become 
too strong for the British to suppress it. It is onlj’^ now 
that the British have begun to realize — or perhaps they 
have not yet begun to realize— that the complacencj’’ and 
*the self-confidence with which they allowed communal 
fanaticism to grow stronger in India were both a mis- 
placed complacency and a shortsighted self-confidence. 
Under the hope that political unity would never be 
achieved in India, as long as the strings continued to be 
cleverly pulled from Whitehall, they made all sorts of 
promises to meet the demands of Indian nationalism. It 
was mostly a, part of world-propaganda. The British 
government thought it to be a very clever propaganda. 
For the time being it succeeded. The world opinion was 
kept quiescent. But the Indian people naturally took 
these declarations very seriously. The first reaction of 
the war was that the hated federalism of the 1935 Act 
was winded up. It could be opened only if the Indian 
people Avished it, and there Avas a dead certainty that the 
Indian people would never wish to open it. A suggestion 
was made that the Indian political parties, only if they 
united, could take up the central executive machinery in 
their hands. Oripps suggested that the Indians could look 
forAvard to dominion autonomy Avith full right to secession, 
a right not free from ambiguity in the case' of dominions 
too, only if the Avar were over. The British statesmen 
repeated from time to time that they were willing to 
transfer full responsible government to the Indians, only 
if they Avere determined to take it. 
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TIic war-tiine policy of the British government towards 
India, shortsighted as it was even from the )ioint of view 
of sheer self-interest, strengthened the forces of both 
communnlisin ami nationalism. The end of the war lias 
seen the British imperial jiower in full retreat e.verywhei’e, 
in face of the two super-Siatcs of U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
marching headlong towards world-domination. I'he Briti.sh 
government, now, finds itself uiuler the dire ui'cessity of 
patching up a truce with Indian nationalism. "With the 
relaxation of war-time stringency of control, the Indian 
nationalism is now mauifestinii itself in an unprecedented 
oxhuberanco of emotions. It may become difficult for the 
British government to sati.sfy it. But the very efforts it 
makes to meet the demands of Indian nationalism may 
lead to a further flare-np of communal fanaticism. Mr. 
•Tinnali is alretuly threatening a revolt, if the British 
government adheres to t.lie very reasonable plan of a 
single constitution-making body for the whole of India. 
Those who sowed the wind should now be prepared to 
face the whirlwind. It is for the British &overnment to 
evolve a formula to meet the extraordinary situation, 
which is largely their own creation. If they fail, so much 
the worse for them. But, I submit, the wenkenitig of 
the imperialist Jirtn of the triangle has now brought tlic 
two other arms, communalisin and nationalism, into a 
closer confrontation with each other. Our responsibilities 
have now become much greater. Need for statesmanship 
was never more urgent. The national leadership can no 
longer afford to tlirow the re-^ponsibility of solving the 
conomunal problem on the shoulders of the British govern- 
ment. It has got to face the problem squarely, and find 
out ways and means of permanently solving it. Many of 
our national leaders, on their release from the British 
jails last j'ear, said that 1945 was not 1942. But some 
of them still appear to be measviring everything with the 
yardstick of 1942. Those who did not join the 1942 
‘movement’, whether they wei-e individuals like C. Baja- 
gopalachariar, Bhulabhai Desai or K.M.Munshi, or public 
bodies, like the Muslim League and the Communists — even 
granting that they were genuinely mistaken in their 
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convictions — cannot, simply on account of this be consi- 
dered as renegades. We cannot any longer afford to be 
intolerant. Our ranks have got to be closed, if we have 
to march towards our destiny. Instead of indulging in 
mutual bickerings, we have to enter into the psj'chology 
of our problems and try to smoothen them out by sympathy 
and constructive statesmanship. 

The demand for partition has exhibited not only the 
extent to Avhich the fanaticism of a minority community 
can go but also tlie depth of the bitterness of Muslim 
attitude towards the Hindus. There is a cr^'ing need 
today for a full understanding of the causes of this 
bittei'ness, im- a whole-hearted acceptance of the just 
demands of the Muslims and for forging strong con- 
stitutional sanctions in order to allay their unjust fears. 
Democracy, in fact, is based on mutual .sympathy and the 
capacity to understand each other’s point of view. We, 
who are anxious to establish a democratic system of 
government in tiiis country, ought to consider ourselves 
duty-bound to go into the psychology of the Muslim 
demands. Pakistan may be unhealthy and dangerous like 
an open ulcer, but it i.s certainly born out of a diseased 
political condition. Why are the Muslims so keen about 
the Pakistan demand, and why are they becoming keener? 
What are the forces, political, economic and cultural, 
that are working behind this keenness and sharpening it? 
It is necessary for us to be acquainted with those forces 
if we are at all aTixious to establish a democratic govern- 
ment based on the conception of Indian unity. For this, 
we will have to make a study of the historical background. 
Did the Hindu atid the Muslim societies ever remain at 
daggers'drawn against each other as they seem to be 
today, or were they ever able to cultivate mutual under- 
standing ? To what extent this mutual understanding had 
been made po.ssible, and why could it not be maintained 
for long? What were the causes which side-tracked 
these two great cultures from the path of a glorious 
synthesis ? How far was the shrewdness of an alien 
administration responsible for this spirit of separatism, - 
and how far was it the outcome of our own social 
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state, is aiso gathering strength. - Secondly, democrr 
does not mean that the majority community has a rig 
by sheer force of number, to keep down the minor 
communities. Democracy, ns defined by Abraham Lincc 
is tlie ‘Government of the People, by the People, for 
People.’ It is significant that Lincoln spoke of ‘Goye 
ment by tlie People’, not of ‘Government by the Majorii 
The Government by one. community over another may 
called by any other name but has no right to be called 
democracy. Democracy, again, is ‘Government for i 
People. ‘Government for the People’ must mean gove 
ment in the intere.st of the whole people, and not in i 
interest of any privileged class or section. In the wo: 
of Reginald Leonard. ‘The majority, in reaching 
decisions, must always .remember that the minority i 
also a part of the people. It must treat them with coi 
deration. It must not press its own views to the point 
outraging the minority. In short, the majority ra 
exercise the facults' which we call ‘political sense’, tl 
is to say. it must do nothing which will destroy, or e^ 
seriously impair, the will of the minority to remain fellc 
citizens of the majority, but always act in such a -w 
that the fundamental agreement which underlies all ( 
differences will be preserved”. Finally, to think of t 
Muslims of India as a minoritj' in the commonly-aceept 
term is to reduce political terminology to absurdity. T 
Muslims in India are ninety million strong — twice t 
population of Great Britain and nine times the populati 
of Canada. They have their own culture and civilizatii 
dress and diet, language and manners. If there had i 
been some practical difficulties and some weighty then 
tical considerations, they could have been easily accept 
as entitled to a separate nation-state. To treat such a 1 
community .as a mere minority will be to go against t 
spirit of democracy, if not agai.nst its form. Our ,politi( 
problem is, indeed, a serious problem. 

No constitutional scheme, however, will be woi 
the paper on which it is witten unless the British Govei 
ment decides completely to withdraw itself from„,..t 
Indian scene. I know that there is a section of pee" V 



the country which believes that the British will never 
concede freedom to India. Freedom, in fact, has never 
been given by one country to another. But which country 
in history has succeeded in withholding the freedom of 
another ? All the might and majority of the Spanish 
Empire failed to keep down the Dutch patriots from pro- 
claiming the freedom of their land. France and the IJ.S.A. 
both got out of the clutches of British domination and 
took their places as first rank powers in the world. Italy 
and Germany overthrew the Austrian rule over them and 
became the masters of their own destiny. The empires of 
Turkey and Russia were brought down in the first world- 
war. Germany, Italy and Japan have been disgorged of 
their imperial possessions in the second. Freedom travels 
along strange and devious paths. There is a storm of 
political circumstances and then a nation which felt itself 
to be in the deepest mire of slavery, suddenly wakes up 
and finds that its fetters have gone and that it is as free 
as a bird ! The growth of nationalist movement inside 
the countr}% the direction of international events and the 
weakness of the imperial power are some of the factors 
which bring into existence such an array of historical 
forces. The pressure of circumstances today, undoubtedly, 
is in India’s favour. India cannot be kept in thraldom 
any longer. Freedom is almost within her grasp. The 
only fear today is that it may not find us prepared to 
receive it. The present work claims to be an humble 
attempt in the direction of such a preparation. And even 
if the dusky banners of freedom that seem dimly to shine 
on the distant horizon prove to be mere figments of imagi- 
nation and the sound of its marching columns but apassing 
fancy, and it becomes necessary for our country to pass 
through a greater and a grimmer struggle for freedom, 
I hope, this analysis of our political problems, will help us 
in deciding our future steps. 
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THE PROBLEM : HINDU-MUSLIM RELATIONS 




CHAPTER ONE 

Hindu-Muslim Relations : Historical 
Back-ground. 

EARLY Contacts 

The Hindu India came in contact with 
Islam long before she was actually invaded 
by the Muslims. The Arabs had been 
carrying on a brisk trade with South India 
for centuries before the origin of Islam. 
They continued this trade even after they 
had accepted Islam. India, the traditional 
land of religious toleration and hospitability, 
continued to give them shelter. In South India 
we find a number .of mosques constructed by 
them for carrjdng on their religious wophip. i 
A number of Muslims were employed in high 
offices under the Hindu rulers of South India. 
Taqiuddin rose to the position of a minister 

1. 'NIasudi. ’K'lio came to Sontli India in the earir 
part of the tenth century, found ten thousand JIuslims 
settled in a single to\m of Malabar. Abu Dulaf Muhalhil, 
Ibn Said and 3Iarco Polo also have given similar 
account's. Ibn Batuta, in the fourteenth cenrary, found 
the entire coast inhabited vrith Muslims. He has des- 
cribed the existence of 31uslini localities and mosoues 
at different places- 

Elliot and Dovrson : The Emory of India as 
told by its oicn Eistorians. VoJ- L 

Logan : Ealabar. p. i24-5. 
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under Sundar Pandya, and was succeeded in 
that post by his son and grandson in turnd 
Malik KaEur in his invasion of South India was 
opposed by 20,000 Muslims who fought on the 
side of Vir Ballal.® Caliph Omar was of opi- 
nion that India was not the land which the 
Mohammedans should conquer, as the people 
here were gentle and tolerant enough to allow 
the Muslims to offer their prayers in their 
own way. 

However, this serenity of relations between 
the Hindus and the Muslims was seriously dis- 
turbed when the Muslim rulers of Ghazni and 
Ghor finally decided, not for religious prosely- 
tisation but for other purposes, on the conquest 
of India.^ ' The Islam which (fame in their wake 
was lustful and ferocious, • very different from 
the Islam that the peaceful 'Arab traders had 
brought to the South. In fact, it was also very 
different from the Islam which the Prophet had 
preached. Several centuries- dmded • the Islam 
which came to India from the Prophet and his 
devout .successors, the earlier Caliphs. There 
were the Omayyad and the Abbaside periods of 
Islamic history which stood in. between. Dur- 
ing these centuries, Islam had.-been thoroughly 
metamorphosed -by contacts with the highly 
civilized and materialistic Persians and the 
barbaric Mongols : the one ji.mparted religipus 

1. Elliot and Dowsoi. : The History of India as 
told hy its own Historians, Vol. IIL 

2. Ibn Batuta has mentioned this fact. . 

3 Habib ; Mahmud: of Ghazni, ' ' 
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fanaticism, the other ferocity of action. It was 
a very different kind of Islam, fanatic, merciless, 
ferocious, barbaric, which came to India in the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

Before this stormy invasion, Hindu India 
bowed down, in deep disdain, and let its thun- 
derous legions past. The hordes of invaders, 
Turks and Tartars, Mongols and Persians, swept 
over the country. But, within a few years, 
things- seemed, to be settling down. When the 
storm was over, the Muslims found themselves 
scattered all over Northern India, like islands 
dotted over a vast sea, at Ghazni and Sindh, 
Delhi and Gwalior, and in the distant town of 
Nadia in Bengal. They had to work as a team, 
and, under the excellent guidance given to them 
by Iltutmish, they were able to coordinate not 
only their widely scattered settlements but also 
the various elements, the State, the secular 
nobility, the religious Ulemas and the Muslim 
population. The Hindus, politically weak and 
disunited, but, on the religious and social planes 
closely-knit and properly organized, offered 
resistance everywhere. Though vanquished in 
military combat, they raised insuperable barriers 
in matters of social contact. The new rulers 
were to be treated as mlechhas, pariahs, with 
whom inter-marriages and inter-dining were 
taboo. For once in its history, Islam though 
victorious politically, failed to touch the social 
fabric of a country it had conquered. For once, 
Hinduism, ever vibrant and vigorous, had drop- 
ped its aggressive role, had withdrawn itself into 
the cell of isolation and had completely fail-c^'' 
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to ‘assimilate’ a people with whom it had come 
in contact. This, indeed, was a curious pheno- 
menon in the history of the two great religious 
systems of the world. 

SOCIOLOGICAL Synthesis 

Such a situation, by its very nature, could 
not have lasted for ever. The early waves of 
Muslim invasions soon exhausted themselves. 
The contact with the outside Muslim world 
sla,ckened. The policy of establishing a very 
close alliance between religion and politics, and 
of giving a privileged position in the state to 
the Muslims, which Iltutmish had so dexterously 
evolved and which alone was responsible for 
this tiny group of Muslim islands not being 
sub-merged in the Hindu ocean, had to be 
given up immediately after his death. Balban 
hardly thought of that. Alauddin Khilji an- 
nounced a separation of religion from politics, 
a policy which was perfected by Muhammad 
Tughlak. On the sociological plane, the Mus- 
lims allowed themselves to be completely 
merged. The reason was clear. The Muslim 
conquerors of India were not men who had 
borne aloft the flag of Islam under the leader- 
ship of the Prophet and the early Caliphs to 
the distant parts of the world, men whose souls 
were aflame with a great ideal. They were on 
the other hand, a medley of various ethnologi- 
cal groups. All that they had was pride of 
conquest — but this could not have lasted for 
ever. For sometime they stood face to face 
with the teeming millions of this country. But 
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gradually the process of unification began. The 
Muslims soon adjusted themselves to the social 
pattern which the people of India had raised 
during a long period of history. They adopted 
the village economy, the caste system and 
various other Indian practices — in fact, the 
whole Hindu doctrine of services and functions. 
Even the Mohammedan law was modified to a 
certain extent. ^ 

A remarkable feature of the early phase of 
Hindu-Muslim contact is that the Muslims (1) 
neither tried to break down the Hindu social 
pattern, (2) nor did they try to raise another 
social pattern of their own. They allowed the 
Hindu institutions to exist, and, in course of 
time, adopted most of them. Gradually, a new 
society grew under the aegis of the village 
economy. In the towns, the people organized 
themselves on the ba.'^is of guilds, and associa- 
tions, but there also the Hindus and the 
Muslims were interwoven by relations of trade 
and commerce, and though the Muslims occu- 
pied, for sometime, a privileged position in the 
state, the number of Hindu officers also^ 
gradually began to increase and they all worked 
hand in hand in a spirit of companionship and 
co-operation. In fact, the only thing which 
divided the Muslims from the Hindus was their 
religious faith, but religion gradually became a 
personal matter, and on the social plane all 
differences were obliterated. The Hindus and 
the Muslims participated in each other’s fairs 

1. B.K.Mallik : Individual and the Group :A Study 
in Indian Conflict. 
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and festivals. They observed their own' social 
customs to a certain extent, but this was no 
bar to their union in different walks of life. 

I do not mean to say that the Hindu-Muslim 
relations through the ages have been an un- 
ruffled mass of serenity. There have been 
periods of disagreement. But disagreement itself 
is sometimes an index of agreement regarding 
fundamentals. There were periods when the 
Muslim state showed a tendency to turn into a 
theocracy, and they were generally accompanied, 
preceded, or immediately followed, by periods 
of Hindu intransigence. The Ulemas through- 
out kept an attitude of hatred for the un-beli- 
ever, and could, on certain occasions, influence 
the State policy too. But the fact cannot be 
disposed of, by any serious student of Indian 
history or politics, that for long centuries there 
has been no serious clash between the Hindus 
and the Muslims to endanger and imperil their 
joint life in the village community. For all 
practical purposes, thej’^ lived together as one 
people exactly, as for -instance, the Protestants 
and the Catholics did in European society. 

RELIGIOUS RAPPROCHEMENT ‘ ■ 

In the wake of this sociological synthesis, 
there came a religious rapprochement. At first 
sight it appears that there is nothing similar 
between the idol-worshipping Hinduism and 
the iconoclastic Islam. But already the teachers 
of Hindu Vedanta had spread themselves, in 
the Muslim countries and many scholars, think 
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that the rise of Sufism can he traced back to 
their teachings, though the principles of Sufism 
can be found even in the Holy Quran. Sufism, 
in its own turn, brought about a metamorphosis 
in the Hindu metaphysics. The advaiiavada 
( monism ) of Shankaracharya was gradually 
modified into the vishishiadvaita (qualified 
monism) of Ramanujacharya and finally bloss- 
omed out into the dvaiiavada (dualism) of 
Vallabhacharya. This certainly was influenced 
to a great extent by Islamic metaphysics. The 
evolution of the Bhakti movement out of this 
dualism under a more direct and concentrated 
influence of Sufism was merely a matter of 
time. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
a number of saints, like Nanak, Kabir and 
Dadu, tried to evolve a religion which contain- 
ed the quintessence of both Hinduism and 
Islam. 

For two or three centuries, the country 
vibrated with the thrill and the devotion of 
emotion. The Bhakti movement in Hinduism 
and the Sufism in Islam, both movements of 
heart, did much to create a sympathy, and a 
sense of understanding, for each other’s point 
of view. Hindu saints, Gyaneshwar, Tukaram, 
Chaitanya, laid emphasis on the same principles 
on which the Chishtia, the Suhrawardia, the 
Naqshabandi and other Sufic orders were 
laying in Islam. But below the level of higher 
metaphysics and every day religious doctrines, 
the similirity was much more complete in supers- 
tition and ceremony. A large mass of Mus- 
lims were converts from the lower classes of 
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Hinduism, and though they professed the mono- 
theistic Islam, they carried on the same practices 
and superstitions which they had observed 
before. In many cases, both the Hindu and the 
Muslim masses paid homage to the same saints, 
and carried oblations to the same shrines. It 
was Arya Samaj in the later part of the nine- 
teenth century which was responsible to a very 
great extent for weaning away the Hindu masses 
from such practices. 

POLITICAL AGREEMENT 

The political agreement was bound to grow 
out of this unity of heart. Under the influence 
of. this, movement of religious rapprochement, 
we find that the Islamic state in India under- 
went a great change. I do not say it to startle 
my readers, but to state a historical fact that 
throughout the Muslim period of Indian history, 
there were only two Muslim.rulers, Firoz Tugh- 
lak and Aurangzeb, who followed, for short 
durations and under the pressure of strong con- 
temporary forces, a policy of religious persecution. 
The rest of the rulers and even these two rulers 
in the rest of their periods of administration, 
followed a policy of religious neutrality. Some 
favoured Islam, but did not disfavour Hinduism. 
Long before Akbar, Sultan Zain-ul- Abidin of 
Kashmir was already reputed for a policy of 
religious toleration. He had repealed the jazia^ 
and translated several Sanskrit works into Persi- 
an. Alauddin Husain Shah of ■ Gaur played a 
similar role in Bengal. Sher Shah granted wakfs 
to his Hindu subjects;. The;. whole movement 
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took rapid strides under the great leadership of 
Emperor Akbar. Under the great Mughals, the 
entire administration was organized on lines 
which were more Indian than Saracenic or Persian 
or Islamic. The institutions were slightly 
modified but they remained fundamentally un- 
shaken. The policy of religious toleration became 
the creed of the Muslim state in India. 

It was on account of its policy of religious 
toleration that the Muslim state became so 
popular in the masses that long after the down- 
fall of the Mughal Empire there were attempts 
in our country to reorganise a state under the 
leadership of one of the lineal descendants of the 
Mughal Emperors. In the so-called Mutiny of 
1857, all the Hindu and Muslim leaders made a 
last attempt to restore the Mughal Empire in 
India. This was 150 years after the collapse of 
that Empire. This shows what deep loyalty the 
Mughal Empire was able to evoke in the hearts 
of the Indian people. During the intervening 
period also, a number of events continued to 
happen which testify to the existence of this 
sentiment. Mahadaji Sindhia, who dominated 
Northern Indian politics from 1772 to 1794 on 
behalf of the Peshwa, did not feel secure in his‘ 
position unless he had brought Shah Alam out 
of British captivity and seated him on the throne 
of Delhi. Shah Alam continued to be acknow- 
ledged as Shahanshah-i-Alam, the Emperor of 
India, in defiance of all Islamic canons, even after 
he had been blinded by Ghulam Qadir. When- 
ever the Marathas thought of establishing an 
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all-India hegemony, they always thought of doing 
so in the name of the Mughals. 

Right from the early Muslim conquest of 
India down to the period when the British 
Empire had become wel-established, for about 
nine hundred years of contact between the two 
communities, thoughthere were dynastic quarrels 
and political squabbles, there was never a 
communal fracas between the Hindus and the 
. Muslims. The incident of Malik Kafur being 
opposed by 20000 Muslims under Vir Ballal has 
already been mentioned. During the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, a triangular contest went 
on, in Central India, between Gujrat, Mewar 
and Malwa, during which the Sultans of 
Gujrat combined almost as many times with 
the Rana of Mewar against the Sultan of 
Malwa as with the Sultan of Malwa against 
Mewar. Babar arid Humayun collaborated 
with the Rajputs as against the Afghans. .In the 
new realignment of forces after the collapse of 
the Mughal Empire, the Nizam was more a 
protege of the Maratha State than of Mysore, 
and the Rajputs were more honhomie with the 
Rohillas than with the Marathas. In fact, till 
the recent outbreaks of Hindu-Muslim riots, 
Hindus and Muslims had never stood against 
each other on the battle-field on religious or 
communa’ grounds. 

CULTURAL INTEGRATION 

In the wake of political union, there came 
a synthesis of Hindu and Muslim cultures. The 
process had started with the evolution of a 
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common language. Hindi was the outcome 
of Brijbhasha impregnated with Persian. The 
conjugations, the syntax, the vocabulary, are 
joint heritage of both the languages. Both 
Hindu and Muslim writers went to enrich it. 
Amir Khusru wrote as fluently in Hindi as in 
Persian. Akbar patronized it. Abdul Rahim 
Khankhana, Raskhan and Malik Mohammad 
Jayasi are outstanding names in Hindi 
literature. Jayasi is one of the three greatest 
poets of medieval Hindi and in certain parts 
he rises to an even higher poetic level than 
Tulsidas or Surdas. Other provincial languages 
too, Marathi, Bengali, Gujrati, Sindhi etc. 
were developed jointly by the Hindus and 
the Musalmans. Marathi developed to a 
literary status under the patronage of the 
Bahmani Kings. Bengali too grew under the 
aegis of the Muslim conquest of India. No 
less a writer than Dinesh Chandra Sen thinks 
that “if the Hindu Kings had continued to 
enjoy independence (because of their preference 
for Sanskrit) Bengali would scarcely have got 
an opportunity to find its way to the court of 
Kings.”' 

But nowhere do we find the synthesis so 
deep as in the domain of architecture. The 
Muslim rule in India has left behind it a vast 
legacy of monumental works of architecture 
and painting. India, in fact, is the classical 
land of Muhammadan architecture. The style 
of the Cairo mosques, writes Franz Pasha, “fails 

1. Dincsli Clianclra Son : History of Bengali 
Literature. 
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to give entire aesthetic satisfaction. Want of 
symmetry of plan, poverty of articulation, 
insufficiency of plastic decoration and an 
incongruous mingling of wood and stone 
are the imperfections which strike most 
northern critics.” The same criticism is true of 
Saracenic art in Persia. There too we find 
the same magnificent decoration and absence 
of scientific craftsmanship. Most Saracenic 
buildings outside India suffer from the massing 
of structural form only in one direction, that 
pointing to Mecca. The Persian craftsmen 
specialised in constructing the great semi- 
domed portal, but the entrance of Taj Mauso- 
leum or the Buland Darwaza of Sikri can be 
favourably compared with the best of Persian 
examples. The great semi-domed portal in 
Persia looks more like a temporary screen put 
up to make a display of gorgeous colour rather 
than a part of the building istelf. The only 
things the Indian craftsmen freely borrowed 
from the outside Muslim countries were the 
stalactite pendentives and similar structural 
or ornamental devices, but the^'^ too were 
perfectly adjusted to India to the general scheme 
of things. In Alhambra, in Spain, Ithe penden- 
tives and the soffit arches are overlaid with 
ornaments in such a way as to destroy entirely 
the appearance of strength and stability. 

The Taj is par excellence the best example of 
Muslim architecture in India. At first sight it 
appears foreign to the whole Indian conception 
of architecture. It is unlike any other building 
in India. But it is also unlike any other, Sara- 
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ccnic building in the world. And it adheres 
more closely to the canons of the Hindu Shilpa 
Shastras than any other Muslim building in 
India. It has got a good all-round design. The 
arrangement of the roofing — one large dome 
and five small cupolas — conforms to the idea 
of paudi-raina (and the only other roofing 
arrangement with which it can be compared is 
the Hindu shrine of Chandi Sewa at Java). 
The curve of the central dome, unlike the 
single unbroken stilted Arab dome, consists of 
three marked divisions — (i) the incurving at 
the base suggesting a lotus flower holding the 
dome within its unfolded petals, ( ii ) the main 
structure, and (iii) the pinnacle— not rising 
abruptly from the crown but connected with 
the centre of the dome by another lotus-like 
member which has the petals turned down- 
wards instead of up-wards. In fact, as Havell 
puts it, "Taj Mahal is more Indian than St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey are 
English.” 

But it would be wrong to say that the 
Muslim art in India is great only because it was 
designed by Hindu craftsmen steeped in Hindu 
. symbolism. Havell is far from being correct 
when he says that the Hindus were as great to 
Muslims in the arts of peace as the latter were 
to them in the arts of war. The Muslims, 
when they came to India, already possessed a 
highly developed architecture of their own, as 
varied and magnificent as the contemporary 
architecture of Christain Europe, The Muslims 
who conquered India, men of Afghan, Persian 
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and Turkish blood, were endowed with remark- 
ably good taste and natural talent for building. 
It was under them that the difficult, almost 
superhuman, task of synthesising two highly 
developed and widely divergent styles was 
achieved. Sir John Marshall is not wrong 
when he says that the Quwwatul-Islam mosque 
of old Delhi or the chaste and stately fabric of 
Taj could not have been designed but under 
Muslim infuence.^ The Muslim art in India is 
great because it is the consummation of the 
marriage of two great cultures. 

In painting too, we find the same . perfect 
fusion of the two styles. The ancient Indian 
painting had reached its high water-mark in the 
Ajanta frescoes, but the traditions of Ajanta 
were continued till a later period. Under the 
Mughals, a new school of painting developed. 
The Mughal artists were not unfamiliar with 
the traditions of the various Islamic schools of 
painting, of Samarkand, Herat, Ispahan, Bagh- 
dad. But the Indo-Mughal school of painting 
is neither a continuation of Ajanta nor of the 
Islamic traditions, though it combines both and 
evolves a new style of its own. “Upon the 
elasticity of Ajanta”, writes Dr. Tara Chand, 
“were imposed the new laws of symmetry, 
proportion and spacing from Samarkand and 
Herat. To the old pomp new splendours were 
added, and to the old free and easy naivete of 
life a new sense of courtly correctness and rigid 
ettiquette. In the result a certain amount of 
the energy and dynamic of both the Hindu and 
Cambridge History of India, Y6\. 111. _ 
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the Muslim were sacrificed, and a stiff dignity 
was acquired, but along with it a marvellous 
richness of colour and subtlety of line”. ^ 
Among the names of Shah Jahan’s painters we 
find those of Kalyandas, Anup Chatar and 
Manohar on the one side and Mohammad Nadir 
Samarqandi, Mir Hashim and Muhammad Faqir 
Allah Khan on the other. Both the Hindus and 
the Muslims contributed towards the evolution 
of a common style of painting. Some writers 
have exaggerated the differences between the 
Mughal and the Rajput paintings. In fact, the 
latter with slight change of subject-matter, is, 
in technique, merely an overflow of the former. 

THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 

The Hindus and the Muslims were thus able 
to evolve a common outlook on life and of life. 
They had a common political organization and 
a common pattern of culture. They, of course, 
followed two different religions, but the two 
religions had become so modified through cen- 
. turies of mutual contact that their practices 
hardly differed from each other. We find regu- 
lar music being played in the dnrgah of Khwaja 
Muinuddin Chishti at Ajmer and round about 
the place Kshitimohan Sen came across Husaini 
Brahmins who, observe both the Ramzan fasts 
and the Hindu festivals.^ The Malkhan Rajputs 
also observe practices which are prevalent in 
both the religions. The medieval history is full 

1. Taracliand: Influence of Islam on Indian Culture, 
p. 269. 

2. Ksliitimolian Sen : Medieval Mysticism. 
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of examples of Muslim saints seeking inspiration 
from Hindu Sadhakas and of Hindu saints 
taking their spiritual lessons from Musalman 
faqirs. Karim Shah of Sind was initiated by a 
Vaishnava Sadhu and the mantra given by the 
latter became for him ‘like a revolving lamp in 
a dark room’. Baba Sahna, on the other hand, 
became the disciple of a Muslim saint and 
became known as Mehr Baba. Among the 
followers of the saints we find Hindus and 
Muslims both indistinguishably mixed up. The 
tombs of these saints are still visited by Hindus 
and Muslims alike. On the tomb of the famous 
saint and poet Shah Abdul Latif of Sind, even 
today countless Hindus and Muslims assemble 
and read out the songs of Kabir, Dadu, Nanak 
and Mirabai, Kshemanand in his Manasa 
Mangala, written in the seventeenth century, 
mentions the existence of the Quran in the bed- 
chamber of one of the Hindu rajas of Bengal. 
In Seir-ul-Mutaqherin,vjQ find Ghulam Husain 
Khan mentioning the fact that Nawab Mir Jafar 
used to cross the Ganges with the entire popu- 
lation of the capital-city in order to participate 
in the Holi festivities. At the time of his death 
he sipped the water in which the image of 
goddess Kiriteshwari had been bathed. A Ben- 
gali poem, known as Behula-Sundari, mentions 
that the time of the hero’s departure was fixed 
after the Brahmins had testified to its auspici- 
ousness by a reference to the Quran.^ The god 
Satyapir was commonly worshipped by both 
the Hindus and the Muslims of Bengal. 

1. Kalikinkar Dutt : Hisionj of the Bengal Siibah. 
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The serenity of this relationship was ruffled 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
causes have to be clearly Understood. By the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the liberal 
tendencies both in Hinduism and Islam had 
exhausted themselves. The depth to which 
the un-conventional, or , anti-convehtional, 
movement started by Kabir and Nanak, 
on the one hand, and the extreme type of 
Bhakti movement, on the other, had sunk 
can well ' be imagined when we find that 
in Bengal, the word ‘Vaishnavi’, meaning a 
female devotee of Vishnu, was now being used 
for a public woman. A reaction against this 
state of affairs was bound to come. It found 
expression in the teachings of the Maharashtra 
saints, Tuka Ram, Ram Das and others, in the 
South, and Tulsidas in the North. These 
writers emphasised the value of social reform 
in Hinduism. This coincided with the decline of 
the Mughal Empire, and was energised by the 
growth of political ambition. Hindu social 
reform movements everywhere showed a ten- 
dency of growing into political upheavals. The 
teachings of Ramdas led to the rise of a Sivaji, 
anxious to establish a H indu-pad-padshahi. The 
principles of Nanak, that harbinger of Hindu- 
Muslim unity, led to the militant organization 
of the Sikhs. The Marathas, the Bundelas, the 
Rajputs, the Sikhs, all aflame with a new consci- 
ousness of their religious glory, were bursting 
with impatience to overthrow the central politi- 
cal structure, which had been raised, with their 
own support, by the liberal and humanist 
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Mughal rulers, and to carve out kingdoms'for 
themselves. 

This threw the Mughal Empire on its 
defensive, Hinduism was becorning definitely 
aggressive. Two schools of thought arose in 
the Mughal state : the one believed in truculat- 
ing to Hindu aggression, the other in resisting it. 
In the meantime, economic forces also were 
at work. The higher class of Muslims had 
always depended, on government service: With 
the liberalising of the Mughal Empire,’ more and 
more Hindus began to be appointed to higher 
posts. The Muslims naturally felt frustrated. 
It was not difficult for these intellectualists to 
jdin hands with the Ulema class and raise the 
bogey that the Muslim State in India was 
proving itself inimical to Islam. A movement 
for converting it into a theocracy began in the 
time ■ of Jahangir and came to’ a head in the 
later years of Shah Jahan’s administration. 
The war of succession was fought on the 
crucial issue of orthodoxy versus liberaliam. 
The one was represented by the able and 
inveterate Auranzeb, the other by the 
philosopher-prince Dara. Due to sheer integrity 
of character and strength of will, Auranzeb 
came out successful, • For sometime, Auranzeb 
followed the delicate policy of favouring 
Islam, but not antagonising Hinduism. The 
Benares farmans and other, documents are 
indicative of this. But the tempo of Hindu 
opposition was daily growing. Aurangzeb, 
temperamentally a fanatic, had to depend more 
'and more bn orthodox support. An effort to 
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brini; tlic ndniinistrntion into closer conformity 
with Islamic practices i-rew into a full-blooded 
persecution of Idinduism Jiiziya was revived. 
A ban was imposed on the construction of new 
temples. The thread of Hiiulu-Muslim collabo- 
ration was snapped. 

With the death of Aurnnreb in 1707 came 
to an abrupt end this brief attempt by a .section 
of Indian Muslim society to cut itself away 
from the main currents of life in the country. 
Such a move, in the very nature of things, 
was unnatural. The history, and traditions, 
of the last five hundred years could not be 
obliterated over-night. The attempt was as mad 
as that of a man standing at the confluence of 
the Gangc.s and the Jumna and trying to 
scp.'jrate their two currents. With Aurangeebs 
death was dissolved this section of Mu.slim 
fanatical thought. The two currents of life, 
the Hindu and the Muslim, once again met. 
and began to flow together. But the Islamic 
current wa.s definitely becoming feebler. Hindu 
society had become charged with a new 
consciousness aud was becoming more aggres- 
sive. Muslim society, due to loss of contact 
with outside world — the great Safavi empire of 
Persia also had collapsed in the meantime — was 
on the downward trek. All the same, the 
synthesis which had been evolved through 
centuries of intimacy remained unaffected. “The 
lessons of the immediate past’’, as Dr. Beni 
Prasad points out, “were not forgotten. The 
fabric of Hindu-Muslim culture built up by 
five centuries of conscious and unconscious 
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cooperation .was maintained and strengthened ; 
it had stood the severest of tests and was 
accepted as part of the working capital of the 

land. Religious persecution was not 

resumed anywhere.”' 

IMPACT OF British rule ^ . 

At such a stage, the British entered the 
country. They had brought with them a new 
civilisation. Hindu society, which too had begun 
to show signs of decadence but had not yet 
become so degenerate as the Muslim, was 
impregnated with new idesfs from the West. In 
the schools of Fort William, and through the 
efforts of men like Shelburne and Derozio, the 
two civilizations were brought into a closer 
contact. This led to the beginning of what we 
call the Modern Hindu Renascence. The atti- 
tude of the Muslims towards the West was very 
different. They had not yet forgotten the pride 
of their rule over India. They found it more 
difficult than the Hindus to reconcile themselves 
with their new lot of slavery. For a long time, 
they stood sullen and resentful. A number of 
circumstances further deepened the bitterness 
of the Muslim attitude. The general British 
attitude towards the Muslims was one of haughty 
distrust. The fiscal policy of the East India 
Company which involved a deliberate extinc- 
tion of the fine and the more skilled arts parti- 
cularly affected the Muslims. The only source 
of income for the better class of Muslims, posts 
in army, administration and learned professions, 

1. Beni Prasad; Hindu-Mii^lim (Questions, p. 15. 
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were no longer available to them. In view of 
these circumstances, it was but natural that the 
Muslim reaction to the early British impact was 
different from the Hindu. Whereas the Hindus 
had been anxious to learn and assimilate, and 
had created movements like the Brahmo Samaj, 
the Muslims remained unaffected and hostile, 
and gave expression to their, sullenless in move- 
ments like the Faraizi and the Wahabi, which 
were mainly anti-British. The typical Muslim 
attitude towards western culture is reflected in 
Mirza Abu Talib’s ‘History of Indian Culture 
under British Rule’.^ 

RENAISSANCE AND REVIVALISM 

Behind the various religious and social 
reforms, both of Hinduism and Islam, we find 
the spirit of revivalism very deep. Revivalism 
was one of the keynotes of the Brahmo Samaj 
founded by Ram Mohan Roy in Bengal in 1828, 
, but it was the mainstay of the Ary a Samaj 
founded by Dayanand Saraswati in 1875. Brahmo 
Samaj had put faith in the Upanishads; Arya 
Samaj insisted on the Vedas alone being the 
sole repositories of God’s Own Truth. Swami 
Dayanand rejected the Smritis and the Puranas 
to the extent to which they deviated from the 
'Vedas. He initiated the movement of reclaim- 
ing the land for the Vedic religion. India was 
to give up not only ^ the death-embrace of the 
western civilization but also to discard the 
healthy intimacy which she had developed with 

,i For, a detailed study see O’Malley’s Modern 
India and. the WeM,. 
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the Muslim. It was like throwing the Baby away 
with the bath I The aggressive nature of this ten- 
dency was further accentuated by Olcott’s Theo- 
sophical Society, which tried to give a scientific 
justification for all sorts of superstitious prac- 
tices, and the various orthodox Hindu move- 
ments, manifesting themselves in the Sanatan 
Dharma Mahamandal and other bodies. Every- 
where, the cry was for going back — back through 
dismal ages — to the dreams of ancient glory. 

The Muslim society also was convulsed by 
a similar tendency. There arose a number of 
reactionary movements in Islam, originating in 
different circumstances, fostered by men of 
very different character and leaving their marks 
in quite different degrees; — but all harping on 
the cry of going back, back to the Quran, or the 
Prophet, or the Hadis.i Of these, Shah Abdul 
Aziz of Delhi tried to purge Islam of supersti- 
tious practices it had borrowed from Hinduism 
and restore the creed of early Islam as taught 
by the Prophet. Syed Ahmad of Bareilly dec- 
lared India a darul harh, where jihad had to 
be waged. The movement he started was 
known as ‘Tariqah - i - Mohammadia’, or the 
return to the ways of the Prophet. Shah 
Karamat Ali of Jaunpur was not so volatile, but 

1. These various movements are generally lumped 
together as ‘Wahabi’, through they have hardly got 
anything to do with the original Wahabi movement started 
by Muhammad Ibn Abdul Wahab (1707-87) in Arabia. 
Most of them follow the Hanafi and the Shafii schools and 
expressly disclaim and even attach the Wahabi system of 
tasmoimif . It may be more correct to call them ‘Back 
to the Quran’ movements. 
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he also contributed greatly to winning over a 
large number of Muslims to orthodox practices. 
Haji Shariyatullah of Faridpur started the 
Faraizi movement, which was partly religious 
and partly, agrarian, and incessantly preached 
a return to the pristine purity of Islam. Under 
his son, Dudhu Mian, the movement grew 
very much in strength and importance. The 
Ahli Hadis, much less important than any of 
the movements mentioned above, denounced 
polytheism, the worship of saints and such other 
practices which the Islamic society had 
imbibed in India. In Mirza Ghulam Ahmad 
Qadiani’s teachings too, we find a strong note 
of revivalism. 

This tendency of looking back to the past 
is the main characteristic of renascence every- 
where. In Europe, it was a discovery of the 
pre-Christian, Greek civilization which was 
responsible for the surging . up of a new life in 
the sixteenth century. The tendency was, thus, 
quite natural in India too. When a nation is 
in the sloth of despondency, when it has utterly 
lost its faith in the present, a vision of its past 
greatness alone is able to kindle it to new hopes 
and new dreams of future. It is true that in 
such a case imagination sometimes becomes so 
strong that historical facts, floating and tossing 
helplessly on its tempestuous surface, get warped 
and twisted. In the case of the Indian renas- 
cence, however, the tendency affected the 
Hindu and the Muslim communities in two 
different ways. It made the Hindus look back, 
wistfully and appreciatively, at that an dent 
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civilization which had grown up on the banks 
of the Ganges and the Jumna and in the, making 
of which Islam, had played no part. The 
Muslims, on the other, hand,, thought- of their 
ancient civilization, which had been' evolved by 
the Prophet and the earlier Caliphs in the 
desert sands of Arabia, and which had reached, 
and crossed,, its. high water, -mark long before 
the Muslims came in contact with India. They 
both forgot — just as in looking at a distant lands- 
cape we sometimes forget, things closer at hand — 
that during several centuries of their common 
inheritance of this land, their common sharings 
of joy and their, common sufferings, they had 
evolved a great common culture, a whole back- 
ground of social institutions and a heritage of 
metaphysics, architecture, painting,, literature, 
of which, they could both be as proud as of 
anything else. , 

INDIAN ' NATIONALISM' ; CHARACTERISTICS 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
a national movement began to grow- out of 
the Hindu revivalist movement. It can. be 
traced’ back to the teachings . of the leaders of 
the Brahmp Samaj and the Prarthna Samaj, Ram 
Mohan Roy, Debendranath Tagore, . Keshab 
Chandra Sen, Ranade, Bhandarkar, Chandavaskar, 
all steeped in 'the ancient. Hindu lore. The 
writings of the orientalists strengthened faith 
in their ancient glory which had been inculcated 
in the minds of the Hindus by these religious 
leaders. They “revealed”, in the words, of Sir. 
Valentine Chirol, “to India .herself scarcely less 
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than to the Western world the majesty and 
wealth of the Sanskrit language as well as the 
literary value of the great body of Hindu 
literature which is the key to India’s civiliza- 
ation.”^ The Arya Samaj played an important 
part in building up the foundations of Indian 
national movement. Its founder Dayanand 
Saraswati exercised great “nationalizing influ- 
ence upon his followers”, and was “the 

first man to proclaim India for Indians”. 
The national-minded neo-Vedantists, on one 
side, and the Theosophical Society, Sanatan 
Dharma Mahamandal and other orthodox 
groups on the other, stand in even more direct 
line with the growth of Indian nationalism. 
The part played by Swami Vivekanand in the 
evolution of Indian nationalism is generally not 
fully realized. He was, in fact, the greatest 
builder of Indian Nationalism. In his gigantic 
personality, India’s self-confidence rose to a 
fever-height. When he left India, in 1893, to 
attend the World Conference of Religions at 
Chicago, he had a great attraction for the West. 
He thought that India with her spirituality 
and the West with its materialism represented 
the two sides of life. As he went through the 
East Indies, China and Japan, he realized the 
role that India had played in the past as the 
spiritual leader of the world. At the Chicago 
Conference, “his handsome presence in oriental 
robes, orange and gold, his complete mastery of 
the English language and his impressive voice 
lent to his fervent, if unhistoric, vindication of • 
1. Sir Valentine CJiirol : India,, p. 86.- 
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Hinduism an emotional intensity which swept his 
unaccustomed audience off its feet, and made 
the Americans hail him with astonished admira- 
tion as the inspired prophet of a wonderful 
creed and of an ancient civilization which 
had nothing to learn from western missionaries 
or ‘western rules’’.^ From now a change came. 
Vivekanand began to denounce, every time in 
a stronger language, the hollowness of the 
western civilization and. simultaneously, his 
faith in the Indian civilization began to grow. 
“Once more’’, he said, on his return from Ame- 
rica, “the world must be conquered by India.... 
Let them come and flood the land 
with their armies, never mind. Up India, and 
conquer the world with your spirituality.’’- . 
“We must go out, we must conquer the world 
through our spirituality and philosophy. There 
is no other alternative. We must do it or die. 
— The only condition of national life, once 
more vigorous life, is the conquest of the world 
by Indian thought.’’^ This has, since then, been 
the key-note of Indian nationalism. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, 
our national movement had grown almost into 
a religion. “A new life,” writes Gurumukh 
Nihal Singh, “burst forth in the country in the 
years 1905-1909, and it gave rise to two new 
schools of nationalism both of which were 
permeated with a deep religious spirit, though 

1. Valentine Olnrol: India, pp. 9G-97. 

2. From Colombo to Almora : Seventeen Lectures 
by Swami Vivekanand, p. 193. , 

,3. //;M. P..196. 
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each followed its own separate methods. 

The leaders of both the new schools were 
dominated by the same spirit, they were 
intensely and even aggressively nationalistic, 
and they worked for the same goal — a free, 
independent India restored to its pristine 
purity and ancient glory and prosperity,” i 
This ‘pristine purity and ancient glory and 
prosperity’, in case of both the Extremists and 
the Revolutionaries, was that of Hinduism. 
The Indian national movement was “born of 
religion” and “inspired by religious revival.” 
The religious revival was Hindu religious revival. 
The leaders of the movement in all parts of the 
country were men with deep faith in Hindu 
religion — Tilak in Maharashtra, Aravinda Ghosh 
and Bipin Chandra Pal in Bengal, Lajpat Rai 
in Panjab. The mainspring, of action in these 
men, and also in the leaders of the revolutiona- 
ry school, like Barindra Ghosh, was religion. 
“After the partition of Bengal in 1905”, as Dr. 
Beni Prasad points out, “the extreme phase of 
nationalist agitation pressed the Bhagwat Gita 
in its service and discovered a sheet anchor in 
Shri Krishna’s Gospel of disinterested action, 
strength and heroism buttressed by right know- 
ledge of soul and salvation. That was the 
quintessence of Hindu philosophy. Some 
nationalists, though not all, in Maharashtra 
found inspiration in the life of Sivaji and the 
renascence that had preceded his phenomenal 
1. Gurumvikli Nilial Siiiftb: Land?i}arJ:s in Inclia^' 
Consfittifionol and Nafional DeneJopmenf. p. 259. 
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rise, .to power in the seventeenth century.’'^ 
Indian nationalism, thus, presented itself in 
the swathing garbs of Hindu religion. It evolved 
flags and songs, symbols and slogans, which, 
are typically Hindu. Bande Matram, which 
soon became the national anthem of the country 
occurs in a book which, though written to 
inspire nationalistic sentiments in the' reader, 
takes the background of Hindu-Miislim hostility 
for its plot. It is written in highly-Sanskritised 
Bengali and is full of Hindu religious sentiments. 
The country is compared to the mother and 
addressed as Durga, Lakshmi, and Saraswati. In 
Maharashtra, we find those heroes being 
invoked who had fought for the establishment 
of Hindu polity in opposition to the Mughal 
Empire. Tilak, that “dangerous pioneer of 
disaffection”, the first Indian political leader 
who was in direct touch with the masses, started 
anti- cow-killing societies, Ganpati festivals and 
Hindu G:^/icr7'a:s' throughout Maharashtra. Their 
main appeal was to Hindu manhood. . The 
beginning of - political life in Maharashtra is 
closely associated with the celebrations of the 
Ganpati festivals inaugurated by Tilak. “The 
object”, writes Gurumukh Nihal Singh, “was 
to utilize the religious instincts and beliefs of 
the people to infuse a spirit of manliness and 
patriotism in them.’’^/' “Lectures, processions, 
singing parties”, writes Athalye, “are the invari- 
able accompaniment of the festival and they not 

1. Beni Prasad: liinclu-Muslim Questions, p. 42. 

2. G. IT. Singh: Landmarks in Indian Constitutional 

and, National Development, p': 302. • ’ 
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only provide an outlet to tlie religious zeal of 
the people but help in fostering the national 
sentiment also and in creating an interest in the 
outstanding questions of the day.” ^ The close 
connection between Hindu religion and Indian 
politics was all too clear. The Sivaji festivals 
too were inspired by the same spirit. The 
language used by Tilak was not always happy. 
“It was in a praiseworthy object”, he wrote of 
Sivaji, “that he murdered Afzal Khan for the 

good of others ....God has conferred on the 

MlecJihas no grant of Hindustan inscribed on 
imperishable brass. Shivaji tried to drive them 
forth out of the land of his birth.”^ 

In all this, there was no deliberate affront 
to the Muslim community. It was merely a 
matter of historical accident that the Hindus 
were the first to be influenced by those factors 
which brought about the growth of Indian 
nationalism. They were the first to receive 
western education and get initiated in the ideas 
of liberty and representative government. The 
wave of nationalism took some time to reach 
the Muslim community — as the Muslims had 
not only had a late start but took a longer time 
in covering all those stages through which the 
Hindu society had passed. Psychological reasons 
apart, there were strong historical reasons too 
that were responsible for the difference in the 
progress of the two societies. We have to 
remember. that this wave of renascence did not 
simultaneously affect all parts of the country 
. 1. Athalye: Life of Lokm any a Tilak, p. 185. 

2. Chirol: Indian Unrest, pp. 4G-47. 
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— it spread from one province to another in 
the wake of the British rule. We have also 
not to forget that the chief centres of Islamic 
culture in India have always been in the north, 
in the Panjab, Delhi and the United Provinces, 
It took more than half a century for the west- 
ern influences to reach these provinces. The 
reform movement began in Nothern India 
when it was already at its peak in the provinces 
on the sea-coast. By the time that the Muslims 
were affected by the spirit of nationalism, it 
had already grown, under predominantly Hindu 
influences, into a powerful force. Muslims, 
"inspired by patriotism, had no alternative but 
to join it. But in the meantime, the Muslims 
of India had passed through a period of religious 
revivalism similar to that experienced by the 
, Hindus, Quite a large number of Indian Mus- 
lims, therefore, found it impossible to break 
themselves away from the revivalist tendencies 
in which they had been nurtured. A feeling 
arose in the minds of many that by joining the 
national movement they were in some way 
infringing upon their loyalty to Islam. It was 
out of a consciousness of this fear of a clash 
between Islam and Indian Nationalism, and the 
decision of many to stick to what they consi- 
dered to be Islam, that the biggest of our 
pqlitical problems, the communal problem, arose. 
But in order to understand it clearly we^ have 
to go into the depth of Muslim politics and 
study in some details the economic, political, 
cultural— and, not the least, personal^-influ- 
ences on its various phases. 



CHAPTER TWO. 

Muslim Politics and Growth of 
Communalism. 


Hindu-Muslim disagreement, in its process 
of historical growth, can be studied under three 
distinct phases. The first phase was inaugu- 
rated Sir Syed Ahmad Khan by his decision 
to ask the Muslims to keep away from the 
Indian National Congress. Sir Syed, however, 
had a very limited success in his mission. Helped 
by certain political factors, he could keep away 
a section of the Muslims from the national 
politics, but in his own day his policy began to 
be repudiated by a growing section of progre- 
ssive Muslim thinkers and after his death the 
communalism which he had brought into exist- 
ence received a serious set-back. Nationalism 
still attracted the best of Muslims, Shibli Nomani, 
Altaf Husain Hali, Abul Kalam Azad, Moham- 
mad Ali and, above ail, the great poet-philo- 
sopher of Islam, Dr. Muhammad Iqbal. For 
some time, when there was a lull in Indian 
political life, the vision of the Muslim thinkers in 
India was caught in the meshes of pan-Islamism. 
In 1920-21, however, Muslim pan-Islamism 
and Hindu nationalism were brought together, 
and out of their unity there was generated 
a force which shook the British Empire in India 
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to its foundations. But that unity proved to 
be short-lived. -Due to certain historical forces, 
Hindus and Muslims were thrown apart. Com- 
munalism once more raised its ugly hood. Riots 
became rampant. The atmosphere of the .country 
completely changed.ThiswastheperiodofKhwaja 
Hasan Nizami’s tanzeem and tableegh move- 
ments and Maulana Shaukat Ali’s vituperous 
diatribes against Hindu India. But during this 
period too, saner elements — Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Maulana Mohammad Ali, Dr. Ansari, Maulana 
Azad — continued to work for a rapprochement 
between the two communities. This second phase 
of disagreement came to an end with the natio- 
nal struggles of 1930-32. The movement of 
1 progressive thought in Indian Islam was once 
more accelerated. It seems to have reached a high 
water-mark in 1936, when provincial elections 

were to be fought. With 1937 began the third, 
and the latest phase of Hindu-Muslim disagree- 
ment. This phase reached its climax with the 

Pakistan resolution of the Lahore session of the 
League in 1940. Communal bitterness continu- 
ed to be intensive for another two years. But 
now we seem to be outgrowing that period too. 
The nationalist Muslims seem to have taken up 
the challenge of the Simla Conference and they 
mean to render a good account of themselves.^ 

^ 1. Loolcin" from the con.stitntional point, of viow.t ho 
flnst phase ended in 1907, with the Idn.sliin demand for 
scpai-ate electorate.s, the second phase ( 1921-.TO ) wa.s 
characterized by the Ifuslim demand for provincial auto- 
nomy and the third phase, started in 19.^7, culminated in 
19-10. with the Muslim League demand for Paki.stan. 
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SIR Syed Ahmad khan 

Sir S 3 ^ed Ahmad Khan (1817-1898) occupies 
the same place in the Muslim Indian Renas- 
cence which Raja Ram Mohan Roy occupies in 
the Hindu. Born in a distinguished Syed family 
of Delhi, he was from the very beginning inter- 
ested in studies and scholarship. He was a 
profuse writer on science, theology, history, 
architecture and sundry other subjects. His 
work on the ruins, architecture and mausoleums 
of Delhi — Asav-i-Sanadial — was translated by 
a French orientalist and attracted considerable 
notice. After the Mutiny, he wrote several 
comparative treatises on Islam and Christianity. 
He wrote a commentary on the Bible called 
the Tahyin-ul-Kalam. When Sir William 
Hunter’s book on the Indian Musalmans was 
published he wrote powerful rejoinders in the 
Pioneer. In all these activities of Sir Syed, 
we find strong reminiscences of Ram Mohan 
Roy’s translation of the Upanishads, the Precepts 
of Jesus, and his rejoinders to missionary 
attacks on Hinduism through the Brahmanical 
Magazine and the Kanmudi. Like the Raja, 
Sir Syed was a great believer in education too, 
particularly of the western type. He did much 
to draw the Muslims out of the sloth of back- 
wardness and conservatism, and to put them 
on a level with the Hindus in the matter of 
education. The Aligarh Muslim University is 
a standing tribute to his great educational work 
for the Muslim community. It grew out of 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College 
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which he had started in Aligarh in 1877. A 
few years later, he laid the foundations of the 
Muhammadan Educational Conference. 

In all this, Sir Syed Ahmad had a clear ob- 
jective before him. He had felt deeply the 
degeneration of the Muhammadan community, 
and he was burning with a desire to improve 
its status. Early in life he had realised that 
the future of India lay with the British and not 
with the decrepit Mughal Empire. During the 
Mutiny of 1857 he stood loyally by the British 
Government. He was distressed to find that 
the Mutiny had made the British more 
bitter towards the Muhammadans There 
was a common belief among Englishmen that 
the Musalmans had been mainly responsible 
for the Mutiny.' The suppression of the 
Mutiny was followed by an intensification of the 
British hostility towards the Muslims. Hindus 
were rising rapidly in the scale of careerism. 
Sir Syed was grieved to find that the Muslims 
were being left behind. For some time he felt 
extremely dejected — he even thought of migrat- 
ing, to Egypt. But soon he decided to gird up 
his loins and take up the cause of his commu- 
nity in right earnest. In 1859, he wrote 
-Ashah-i-haghaxvat-i-Hindy ‘Causes of the Indian 
Mutiny.’ His main idea in writing this was, on 

1. “During and for long after the mutiny, the 
Mohammedans were under a cloud. To them were 
attributed all the horrors and calamities of the terrible 
time,” 

Graham: Life and Work of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, 
p. 40. 
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tlie one hand, to dispel the illusion that the 
Muslims were primarily responsible for the 
Mutiny and, on the other, to impress upon the 
Muslims the need for a greater appreciation of 
the western culture. He followed this up in 
1860-61 by his book on the Loyal Mohani- 
inedans of India. His visit to England in 1869- 
70 seems to have made him a still greater ad- 
mirer of the West.* The chief object of his 
founding the M.A.O. College was, as he him- 
self stated in his address to Lord Lytton, “to . 
reconcile oriental learning with western litera- 
ture and science, to make the Muslims of India 
worthy subjects of the British Crown, to 
inspire in them that loyalty which springs not 
from servile submission to foreign rule, but 
from a genuine appreciation of the blessings 
of good government”. Sir Syed Ahmad thought 
that “the British rule in India was the most 
wonderful phenomenon the world had ever 
seen.” 

While Sir Syed Ahmad was, thus, consolida- 
ting the Muslims under him into a closer alliance 
with the British rulers, the Hindu professional 
classes were going a different way. Education 
had given them self-confidence. Self-confidence 
had created an ambition for higher jobs and 
bigger offices, for post and power. Frustration 

1. !‘The natives of India”, he wrote in a letter from 

England,” "when contrasted with the English in 

education, manners and uprightness are as like them as a 
dirty animal is to an able and handsome man.” 

Quoted by W. G. Smith, Modern Isl^m hi India, 
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of this ambition bred hatred for the administra- 
tion that came in their way. Hatred for the' 
foreigner accelerated the desire for freedom 
from his thraldom. Here was the genesis of 
the national movement. Once the sentiment 
began to grow, organizations came into existence. 
First, a number of provincial associations — the 
Indian Association of Calcutta, the Madras 
Mahajan Sabha, the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, 
etc. were organised. Surendranath Banerji’s all- 
India tour of 1877-78 did much to link up these 
provincial centres of political activity. Then, a 
number of attempts were made to establish an 
all-India body. They culminated in the establish- 
ment of the Indian National Congress, in 1885. 
The National Congress soon gathered the most 
active elements in the country, from all pro- 
vinces and all communities, within its fold. 
Though initiated by an Englishman, Allan Octa- 
vian Hume, and blessed by the then Viceroy, 
Lord Dufferin, it sopn became a powerful 
channel for the expression of fiercest criticism 
of the government — and fell into government 
disfavour, Lord Dufferin himself condemning it 
as ‘a seditious body’. 

What was Sir Syed to do now ? With very 
great pains he had been able to organize a 
section of the Muslim community for loyal 
cooperation with the British. In this, he was 
never guided by any feeling of hostility towards 
any other community in the country. As early as 
1860, he had advocated the inclusion of Indians 
in the legislative councils. In 1866, while 
advocating the foundation of the British Indian 
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AsMH'iatiosi. s;onot.i]!y cloNcrihcti as the forr- 
runnor oi ihe liuii.ui XjuioMal Cnnsnos^, {jc 
a.Nhcd the poonlc to jlivc up }Var. arul frauUy nnJ 
lu'u.csjly to toll tho Briiij-h what their priov.m- 
coN wore, hi iv^77. when Sinomh.uKith hauorii 
vivjtod Altsla:)). iti o<niuotriioii wjtii his Civjj 
Sorvieo apuatioti. Sir Syoii Ahin.ui j^rosidoti 
over the moetini' .uidtossod hy him. ide yo.vo 
his lio.uty .support to the lihort Bill. In ISS-l 
while in Punjah. he spoke elonuonilv ;Ve 
common inreresi.x of all commuimio mid made 
an iinpassioneti plea f<.r cooperatum and united 
actioji.^ ' NVe (i,e. hinuius and Moliammedans)", 
lie ta ill. *‘.<iu)uld t ry to become one heart and 
soul, mid act in union. If united, we can support 
eacii oihor. If not. the effect of one ap'ain.st 
the Ollier would tend to the destruction and 
downfall of both." Sir Syed’s patriotism wn.s 
above hoard. Quite often he u.sed to call 
Hindus and Muslims two cye.s of the beautiful 
bride that was India. Hi.s coura.i;e also wa.s 
equally undaunted. He had been a vehement: 
critic of Lord Lytton'.s Ihinjah University Bill 
and had walked out of the Apra Durbar because 
Indian.s and Briiislior.s were not treated alike in 
the matter of .^eatiiifi airanjlcmcnt.s. Sir Syed 
Ahmad wa.s not only above communalism and 
cowardice, bur above narrow provincirdism also. 
He con.'iidcrcci the Bengal i.s to he the pride of 
the country, since it was due to them that we 
had received our ideas of freedom and national- 
ism. Tlicrc was every temptation for sir Si-'cd 
Alimad to rush' into tiic political arena of the 
Congress and to shoot into the all-India leader- 
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ship. Shibli Nomani was not wrong when he 
wrote that ‘nature meant him to be the leader 
of all India.’ 

It is necessary to know these facts about Sir 
Syed Ahmad, if we want dispassionately to 
understand the circumstances which, again in 
the words of Maulana Shibli Nomani, ‘made 
him pull the Muslims back from playing their 
part in the nationalist movement.’ Why did it 
happen ? Maulana Shibli has raised the ques- 
tion, but evaded the answer. The answer 
attempted by Asoka- Mehta and Achyuta Pat- 
ward ban in their brilliant study of the 
Communal Triangle in India hardly seems to 
be adequate. Write Mehta and Patwardhan : 
“It was the subtle influence exercised over the 
ageing leader by the European Principals of the 
Aligarh College that was mainly responsible for 
the tragic change in Sir Syed Ahmad’s politics. 
His trusting nature was cynically exploited to 
array him against Indian nationalism’’. The 
idea that Sir Syed Ahmad was a tool in the 
hands of Beck, Morrison and others, whom he 
himself had appointed as successive Principals 
of the M.A.O. College, and was being ‘cynically 
exploited’ by them, is insulting to Sir Syed 
Ahmad’s sharp intelligence and capacity for 
leadership. It also exhibits a mis-understanding 
of the strength of historical forces, which under 
their torrential momentum are sometimes able 
to sweep the tallest of individuals off their feet. 
No, a strong and deep-rooted movement like 
the Indian communalism cannot* be explained 
in terms of personahties. Fpr that, we have-to. 
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break through the out^r crust of historical 
■ happenings and go into the mainsprings of the 
national psychology, with all its interplay of 
forces, political and ^economic, cultural and 
religious. There too, of course, we cannot keep 
out the personal factor. Let us, then, repeat 
Maulana Shibli’s query regarding Sir Syed’s 
faith in nationalism and advocacy of communal- 
ism : “Why did it happen ? What were the 
reasons for it ?” 

GENESIS OF COMMON ALISM 

In order to answer this question, we have, 
first, to unravel the forces at work behind the 
rise and growth of the Indian National Cong- 
ress, and, then, to acquaint ourselves with the 
various strands of Sir Syed’s own character and 
personalitiy. The Congress, it may be pointed 
out, started as the organization of a section of 
the Indian people, the educated middle classes, 
deeply impregnated with western doctrines and 
clamouring for higher jobs and a share in 
administration. As such there was nothing 
communal about it, either in character or in 
composition. The Congress did not stand for 
the interests of one community as against those 
of another. It demanded privileges for the entire 
cross-section of the people, the whole advance- 
guard of bourgeois intelligentsia. As such it 
included Muslims within its ranks, just as it 
included Parsis, Sikhs, Indian Christians and 
other lesser communities. The very first session 
of the Congress was attended by 2 Muslims 
In the second session, 33 Muslims were present,* 
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anti. m the sixth, their number had risen 
to 156. The third session, at Madras, was 
presided over by a Muslim. Hon. Mr. Badruddin 
Tyabji, who said in his presidential address : "I, 
for one, am utterly at a loss to understand why 
Musalmans should not work shoulder to shoul- 
der with their fellow-countrymen for the 

common benefit of all." AH Mohammad 
Bhimji, a prominent merchant of Bombay toured 
the country to popularize the aims and objects 
of the Congress. Outstanding Ulemas — Maulvi 
Rashid Ahmad Gangohi. Maulvi Zulfulla of 
Aligarh and Mulla Mohammad Murad of 
Muzaffarnagar — advised their co-religionists to 
cooperate with the Hindus in their common 
political uplift. 

There was, thus, nothing communal about the 
complexion of the Congress. All the same, since 
it drew its membership largely from the educated 
middle-classes, and it was the Hindu community 
which had taken more quickly to education than 
any other community, it was predominantly^ a 
Hindu body. Already, most of the posts in 
the administration vrere being filled up by 
Hindus.^ If the Congress was able to secure 
greater openings for the Indians, they would also 
go to the Hindu. But Sir Syed did nota feel 

1. “Among Indians who have acted as Chief Justices, 
Hindus were the first. Hindus have been the first to fill 
tip the responsible position of Advocate-general and 
Standing-^counsel. The same was true in the executive 
branch of the administration. The first Indian placed in 
charge of a district was a Hindu. Two Hindus have been 
Divisional Commissioners, but no Muslim in 1909 had 
reached such a position. The first Indian to enter Civil 
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5’'nnicky that j!r<n!nd. It was another possi- 
Inlity whieli really tin incntoti him. The Con};rcss. 
inspite of it.c profc.'^sions ot olfcrinii not hint; 
hut the most loyal ojiposition to the Govern- 
ment wa.< hecomitn: marked for its ebcllions 
character. Lt^rd Dnfferin was abeaily in a 
.'-‘oin mood. Sir Syed Alimatl feared that if the 
Mtj.'-lims jsiined it ni larpe miitther.';. they would 
lose the Government eojjfidctice whicii he had 
so deArer(tu>ly. thouiih yet partially, won lor 
them. In view of the {.act that the Govern- 
ment itad not yet forjiotten the part played hy 
the Muslims in the Mutiny, there was every 
need for them to trend their path cautiously. 
That was e.Narily Sir Syed Ahmad's reason for 
nskintf the Muslims to keep out of the Conff- 
ress. In his address to a r;athcrin{; in Lucknow 
—consist itpl of vested interests and educated 

middle classe.'-’ he asked the Muslims to do so 

'in order not to rdve rise to suspicion of dis- 
loyalty*. 

Under these circumstances, it would he 
absurd to road into Sir Syed Ahmad's advice to 
the Muslims a communal meaning or to take 
it as the Muslim determination not to co- 
operate with the Hindus or, which is much worse, 
to interpret it as a betrayal, on the part of the 
Muslims n.s such, of the nationalist cause. Sir Syed 
opposed the Congress, and advised the Muslims 
to stay out of it 'because it was too disrespectful, 


.Servici- \v!ts :i Jlimlti. S(i \vii.s' thu first Indiun who w!i,s 
qutilifiod barrislor.” 

K. 11. Krisliini: /‘rohlfti) of MinorUie, )>. HO. 
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not'because it was too Hindu.’ His opposi- 
tion to the Congress was not the Muslim 
opposition to the national movement: it was the 
opposition of the backward section of the 
middle-class, standing on the dangerous preci- 
pice of insecurity, to the forward section, which 
now felt itself on surer grounds and thought 
that agitation would bring with it better jobs. 
It so happened — due to the hiatus in the educa- 
tional level of the two corrmunities — that the 
forward section was predominantly Hindu,, and 
the backward section predominantly Muslim. 
“Rather than saying”, writes W.C. Smith, “that 
the Muslim middle class was economically more 
backward, and more pro-British, tlian the Hindu 
middle class, it would be more accurate to say 
that the economically backward, pro-British 
middle-class was more Muslim than was the 
older, stronger, now fault-finding middle class.” ^ 
The establishment of the Indian National 
Congress had, in fact, presented a dilemma 
before Sir Syed Ahmad. If he joined the 
Congress, he would have been required to break 
away from the alliance with the British. That 
would have meant not so much the severing 
of personal ties but a definite breach between 
the British rulers and his community, a breach 
which he had attempted to heal up with great 
effort and sacrifice. If he joined the 
British, against the Congress, he would have 
been required to oppose the nationalist upsurge 
with which he was in almost complete agree- 
ment. Personal views and loyalty to what he 
1. Modern Islam in India, pp. 198-99. 
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considered the best interests of the community 
pulled him in two different directions. And, 
like a true servant of the people, he subordi- 
nated the former and chose the latter. He 
decided to stand by his community, in alliance 
with the British, against the Indian National 
Congress- 

Thus was communalism born, and 
from its very birth, it was thrown into a close 
alliance with the ruling power, and in direct 
opposition to nationalist forces. But why did 
Sir Syed Ahmad think on communal lines at 
all ? Why did he place the interests of his 
community above the interests of the nation ? 
Why could he not break out of his cell of 
communalism and walk in the wide world of 
nationalism ? Why this narrow clinging to the 
interests of a section of the Indian people, a 
mere community ? The answer would lie in 
the fact that it was not Sir Syed Ahmad who 
had created communal divisions in the country. 
That was the gift of her rulers. At one time, 
the British had adopted the policy of favouring 
the Hindu and suppressing the Muslim. The 
British had made that communal distinction. 
After the Mutiny, the Muslims were singled 
out as a community and punished. This 
naturally had brought about a community-sense 
in the Muslims. Sir Syed, with his statesman’s 
vision, had seen, all the more after the Mutiny, 
that this attitude of the British had to be 
changed. Like a devout public worker, he had 
consistently worked for that, and he had also 
succeeded to a very great extent. We cannot 
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also forget that Sir Syed Ahmad was essentially 
a social reformer, not a political worker. All 
the social reform movements of the nineteenth 
century had been moving within the water- 
tight compartments of the Hindu and the 
Muslim societies, since they were all based on 
religion, the one thing that divided the Hindu 
from the Muslim. Sir Syed Ahmad, early in 
life, had taken a vow of service to the Muslim 
community. Naturally, if he wanted to be true 
to that, he had to cut out any other allegiance 
that came in conflict with this. Sir Syed could 
not have broken himself away from the roots 
out of which he had sprung and which were 
still nourishing him. 

It is true that the path he chose was bound 
to lead him into the blind alley of commu- 
nalism. Sir Syed’s own career was a pointer in 
that direction. His love of the country and 
good will for other communities were remark- 
able. In working for the Muslim cause, he had 
no intention of harming any other interests. 
For sometime he maintained a distincton 
between the educational and cultural activities 
of the Muslims and their political work. Though 
believing that they had to organize their own 
educational and cultural institutions, he was 
opposed to the Muslims raising their own 
political institutions too. ' It was on this ground 
that he had refused in 1877 ’to help Amir Ali’s 
efforts to. establish a National Mohammedan 
Association in Calcutta. But be could no't 
maintain himself in a no man’s land for a long 
time. Immediately after the establishment of 
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the Indian National Congress, we find him 
organizing, in collaboration with Raja Shiv 
Prasad of Benares, the Indian United Patriotic 
Association. This had no communal basis. In 
1889, however, Sir Syed became instrumental 
in the establishment of the Mohammedan 
Defence Association of Upper India. “Towards 
the end of his life”, it is said, “Sir Syed felt the 
justice of the Congress demands”. But it was 
too late for recantation. 

THE Liberal Trend 

The entire work of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
was thrown out of shape and form within a few 
years of his death. The reaction had already set 
in during his life-time.^ His political conser- 
vatism seems to have made an appeal to the 
then timid middle class intelligentsia, hankering 
after government jobs. Men like Zakaulla and 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk, and thousands of smaller fry, 
whole-heartedly fell in with his policy of 
keeping the alien government in good humour. 
But Sir Syed Ahmad’s religious agnosticism 
and social radicalism were not widely accepted. 
On the plane of religion. Sir Syed’s role was 
more negative than positive. He successfully 
met the missionary criticism against Islam, and 
also tried to find out a synthesis between 

1. “By the closing yeai's of the last century”, wrote 
Nawab VikarulMulk, in 1907, “several of the trustees of the 
Aligarh College had come to feel that Sir Syed’s policy 
needed serious correction. Many continued to adhere 
to him out of she.er deference to his personality, though 
they were strongly CTpposed to him in ideas ” 
Vilcaro-i-Hayat, p. 420. 
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Islam and Christianity, but he could hardly 
generate among his followers that passionate 
attachment for religion which takes the shape 
of fanaticism, and this at a time, when the 
Muslim masses, having lost everything — political 
power, trade and industries, even government 
favour — were already developing fanatical attach- 
ment to their religion.’ Sir Syed’s religious 
views, naturally, could not find much favour 
among his co-religionists. His smashing attack 
on taqleed, or reliance on ancient authority, 
evoked the widest possible resentment. He 
was particulary unpopular among the Ulemas, 
who ex-communicated, slandered and perse- 
cuted him. In fact, many people denounced 
him as a ‘nacheri’, a man who had a greater faith 
in reason than in religion. Nor were his ideas 
of social reform popular. He had denounced 
iitirdah, and stood for women’s education. It 
was in the atmosphere generated by him at 
Aligarh that bar against re-marriage of widows 
was relaxed, plural marriages b.egan to be 
discredited and Maulvi Nazir Ahmad, through 
his series of novels — Muhtala, Tatibat tin Ntisuh 
Miratul Urns, Ibti w/ , carried a ceaseless 
propaganda for the abolition of social evils in 
Islam. 

1. “The national awakening and unrest following the 
British conquest first dashed itself against the armed 
might of the British Eaj. Defeated and repulsed and 
severely punished, it turned to caste and religion to 
satisfy its hunger”. 

Mehta and Patwardlian: The Commxmal Triangle 
in India, p. 102. 
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The reaction against the stand taken by Sir 
Syed Ahmad first began in the religious sphere 
and found its fullest expression in the writings 
of Syed Amir Ali, initiated by the publication 
of the Spirit of Islam in 1891. Amir Ali’s 
stand is the very opposite of Sir Syed’s. Sir 
Syed had looked at Islam through rationalism, 
Amir Ali tried to project rationality into Islam. 
In fact, Amir Ali was looking at Islam through 
the liberal eyes of the West. He explains 
away the lust tor war, rabid intolerance, inferi- 
ority of women’s position, slavery and many 
evils attributed to Islam and emphasises its 
literary and scientific achievements, its nation- 
alism and democratic spirit, its modernism, 
Amir Ali also published, in 1899, a Short 
History of the Saracens in which he dwelt at 
length on the ancient and noble civilization of 
Islam in Arabia. By his brilliant writings, 
reprinted again and again, with modifications, 
additions, alterations, Amir Ali began recons- 
tructing the entire history of Islam, and became 
responsible for placing it in a modern setting, 
Islam now arose as a robust religion of a virile 
people. The Islamic social order, in the form 
in which it was presented to the credulous 
Muslim masses, was characterised by a spirit of 
liberality and toleration, reverence to women, 
incompatibility with slavery and a pioneer , spirit 
of the brotherhood and equality of men. In 
this picture of a highly developed social order, 
the personality of its creator, the Prophet, rose 
as that of a true leader of men, a wonderful 
constructive genius gifted by a sweetness of 
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disposition and a nobility of character, a singu- 
lar elevation of mind and extreme delicacy and 
refinement of feelings, unparalleled in human 
history. Khuda Bakhsha and others carried 
on the tradition of Amir Ali’s writings. 
Khuda Bakhsha translated a number of German 
books, by Von Kromer and others, on Islam, in 
English. 

Out of these writings arose a new self-con- 
fidence in Islam. It was a religion which could 
be loved and admired, hugged and appreciated. 
“Whatever the defects of this writer”, writes 
W.C. Smith, of Amir Ali, “his chief concern 
and his chief contribution was to supply the 
new modernized Islam with modern and 
substantial content.”^ In this, he was pre-emi- 
nently successful. Sir Syed’s religion was 
modern enough, but lacked grandeur : there was 
nothing very inspiring about it. Amir Ali’s 
religion too was modern, but it had a certain 
grandeur and nobility about it. A Muslim now 
could well feel proud of belonging to a religio- 
social order, which was the best the world had 
so far evolved. He could hold his head. high 
even when confronting the West. His Prophet 
and the earlier Caliphs were the finesr and the 
noblest of men ever born. But this faith and 
confidence in Islam was combined with a spirit 
of conservatism in the social sphere. Amir Ali 
hardly did anything to loosen the shackles of 
social degeneration. Though proclaiming from 
house-tops that Islam revered women, the 
pioneers of the new movement never showed 
1. Modern Islam in India, p. 55. 
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any interest in the abolition of ptirdait or the 
elevation of woman’s position in the society of 
to-day. We find some of them even defending 
polygamy-— though Amir Ali himself unequivo- 
cally condemned it. On the political plane, the 
advance was still slower. Amir Ali was a 
thorough believer in the British rule. Khuda 
Bakhsha as late as 1912 was wholeheartedly loyal 
to the Empire — it was only later that he had a 
temporary lapse. The position of Muslim 
thought was thus thoroughly reversed. Sir 
Sj^ed’s rational interpretation of Islam and 
radical approach towards social evils was 
replaced by a credulous apotheosis, though 
on a superficially rational basis, of Islam and a 
thorough defence and justification of its social 
practices. On the political plane, too. Sir Syed’s 
blind dependence on the British was being 
gradually given up. 

Even the close followers of Sir Syed Ahmad 
could not escape these new influences. Chiragh 
Ali and Mohsin-ul-Mulk were, of course, too 
hard-boiled to change. But the younger men 
were willing to move forward. Among these 
were Altaf Husain Hali, Shibli Nomani, Nazir 
Ahmad and others. Hali, the author of 
■Musaddas and one of the few outstanding 
literary figures of modern Islam, felt as keenly 
as Sir Syed the decadence of the existing society, 
but unlike the Syed, he sought the remedy not 
in westernization but in going back to ancient 
Islam. Hali, with Zakaulla and Nazir Ahmad, 
is one of the builders of modern Urdu and 
could make more direct appeal to the Muslim 
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masses through his powerful Urdu style. He 
resurrected before them the glories of the 
ancient Islamic culture and urged upon the 
Muslims to revive them. Another great writer, 
belonging to Sir Syed Ahmad’s band, who took 
up this work of reconstruction, was Maulana 
Shibli Nomani. Hali had summoned up a pride 
in Islam’s past glories, and urged modern Mus- 
lims to emulate them. Shibli worked this out 
in greater detail, not only referring to that past 
but displaying it. He wrote, in his powerful 
and captivating style, a whole series of biogra- 
phies of the Prophet and of other great men in 
the earlier Caliphate and the Abbaside periods. 
After giving up his principalship of the Lucknow 
Nadwat ul Ulema, where he was appointed in 
1908, he organized a school of writers — Darul 
Miisannifin — at Azamgarh to carry on the 
highest traditions of Islamic learning. Shibli 
Nomahi’s approach to religion stood in direct 
contrast to Sir Syed’s. Sir Syed had approached 
Islam from the values of .^the modern West. 
Shibli approached western values from the view- 
point of Islam. Politically, Shibli stood in 
between Sir Syed’s pro-British attitude and 
the anti-British sentiment of the later writers. 
As late as 1908, he contended that ‘fidelity to 
the ruling power was a religious duty for a 
Muslim’. But one could say . from the whole 
trend of his thought that if ever a conflict 
arose between his allegiance to Islam and his 
loyalty to the British he would be willing to 
sacrifice the latter for the sake of the former. 
For him, Islam stood on a much higher pedestal. 
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Anti-British foe!itnls mmintcJ steadily amonr 
the Indian Muslim 'from 1912 onwards. Muslim' 
Ills j at » lipures pours’d forth tlieir discontent 
Akhar's caustic cpiiirams and satires. Shihli's 
vdstful and punpent writ inns, Icjlvtls forceful 
pocn-.s—they all bcipin to arouse Muslim middle 
classes from their apathetic slumlrer. Certain 
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periodicals appeared, which carried the flame 
of discontent from house to house. Maulana 
Azad’s Al Hilal, ,Za?ar Ali Khan’s Zamindar, 
Maulana Mohammad Ali’s Comrade and 
Hamdard — these and various other periodicals 
awakened a new political consciousness among 
the Muslims. Abul Kalam Azad was both politi- 
cally and religiously a radical, Zafar Ali a fire- 
brand, Mohammad Ali not only a powerful 
writer but a great organizer : it was Mohammad 
All who organized the famous Dr. Ansari Mission 
to Turkey in 1912. With the outbreak of 
the first Great War in 1914, and Britain at 
war with Turkey, the Government came 
down heavily on these journals. They were all 
suppressed and their organizers thrown into jail. 
As -years . passed, the discontent became 
deeper. In 1916, the Muslim League joined, 
hands with the Congress. In 1917 came the 
historic pronouncement of a change in British 
Government’s policy towards India. But 
tension' continued to grow. The war ended, 
with the Rowlatt Acts, Gandhiji’s threat of 
Satyagraha and the Amritsar massacre. The 
flames of national discontent rose higher and 
higher. The Indian Muslims also were fully 
prepared to throw themselves, heart and soul, 
into the turmoil of any political uprising. 

The years 1920-21 would have, in any case, 
witnessed a political upheaval in the country. 
But Gandhiji’s leadership changed its comp- 
lexion. From sporadic outbursts of terrorist 
violence, it took the shape of a non-violent 
campaign. Muslim India gladly placed itself 
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under his leadership. The protest against the 
dismemberment of Turkey expressed itself in 
the organization of Khilafat Committees 
throughout the country, linked up with a 
central Khilafat Committee, The release of 
Ali brothers, through Gandhiji’s efforts late in 
1919, gave a new strength to the movement. 
The theological weight of Indian Islam also was 
thrown fully into the scales against the British. 
The' leaders of the Ulema, as well as the rank 
and file theologians throughout the country, 
carried on a ceaseless propaganda in favour of 
nationalism. Maulana Azad came out of prison in 
1920 and pushed on the movement still furthei . 
In May 1920, the all- India Khilafat Committee 
adopted GandhijTs non-cooperation programme 
— several months before the. Congress had done 
so. The Muslim League also could not remain 
far behind. Under Shaukat Ali’s pursuasion, 
the League Council adopted the N. C- O. 
programme, but the real work was done under 
the aegis of the Khilafat Committees. The 
years 1920-21 witnessed a fusion of the Hindu 
and the Muslim nationalism which had been 
growing in separate channels for a long time. 
The unity generated a tremendous strength.' 
The Government felt shaken to its very core. 
Few Indians, Hindus or Muslims, understood 
what they were fighting for. For the moment, 
they were content to struggle ahead. It was, 
indeed, a glorious struggle ! 

RENASCENCE OF COMMUNALISM 
But we cannot forget that the politi« 
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upheaval of 1920-21 had a deep religious com- 
plexion. The Hindu masses were drawn into 
it by the appeal of Gandhiji’s asceticism and 
his promise of Ram Rajya. Maulana Azad 
and Mohammad Ah, the two outstanding 
Muslim leaders, too, were intensely religious 
personalities. For Azad, it was a Muslim’s duty 
either to immolate himself or to retain his 
liberty. The two interesting episodes of the 
period — the hijra of 1920 and the Moplah 
rebellion of 1921 — are indicative of the religious 
spirit of the movement. This ‘dual spiritualism’ 
was fraught with serious consequences. As 
long as the Hindus and the Muslims stood in 
opposition to the British, they were likely to 
pull on together. But after Gandhiji had 
withdrawn the movement, in February 1922, 
following the Chauri-chaura incident, and 
Mustafa ICamal had taken the wind out of 
the sails of the Khilafat agitation, in November 
1922, by his deposition of the Caliph, the 
country was bound to return to constitutiona- 
lism and .elections. Extreme politics cannot 
maintain itself for a long time. Mohammad Ali, 
on his release in 1923, said that he was 
merely walking out into a larger prison but his 
presidential address at the Coconada session of 
the Congress was full of moderation : the old 
fire was leaving him. C.R. Das and Moti Lai 
Nehru were advocating Council-entry. With 
the 'return of constitutionalism — based as it was 
on separate electorates— the facade of Hindu- 
Muslim unity was smashed up, and communa- 
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lism, with all its naked ugliness, came to the 
forefront. 

Between 1924-27, the atmosphere in the 
country was surcharged with communal bitter- 
ness, The sense of frustration following the 
failure of the political movement found expres- 
sion in communal uprisings. The year 1924 
saw a spate of Hindu-Muslim riots all over the 
country. Gandhiji fasted. But nothing could 
check the communal poison eating into the 
vitals of Indian political life. The Muslims 
thought they had been betrayed by the Hindus. 
The Hindus regretted their having joined the 
antiquated cause of the retrogade Muslim 
community. These were the days when the 
Hindu Mahasabha flourished. The Moplah 
rebellion merely added grist to its fanaticism. 
Swami Shradhanand. who had bared his 
chest before machineguns at Delhi, and had 
been asked to address the Muslims from the 
Jama Masjid, a unique honour for a non- 
Muslim, now became the firebrand leader of 
communalism, and began to organize Shuddhi and 
Sangathan movements, which merely brought in 
their wake the whirl-storm of tableegh and 
taiizeem. Lala Lajpat Rai, that stalwart builder 
of Indian nationalism was now one of the big 
champions of Hindu communalism. The Muslim 
leadership was even more affected. Maulana 
Mohammad Ali gradually withdrew from active 
politics, though till the very end of his days he 
had not become an ardent communalist. But 
the big brother, Shaukat Ali, was completely 
sold over to communalism. Even the intellec- 
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tualists were metamorphosed. Amir Ali no 
longer criticised the British. Khuda Bakhsha 
openly condemned Hinduism. 

Nationolism on the March 

But even in these dark days of communal 
passion there were outstanding men — Maulana 
Azad, Dr. Ansari, Hakim Ajtnal Khah, Khali- 
quzzaman and others who continued to adhere 
• to the nationalist stand. The Jamiat-ul-UIema, 
which had been founded in 1919 by Maulana 
Mohammad-ul-Hasan and had given its famous 
fat-wa ill 1921, asking the Indian Muslims to 
stand by non-cooperation with the British, had 
ceaselessly carried on its activities, under the, 
guidance of Mufti Kifayatulla, in favour of 
nationalism. The Muslim'League itself took a 
little time in going over to communalism — though 
it was hardly an important body. Following 
the appointment of the Simon Commission in 
1927, it was divided in two groups, the loyalists 
organizing themselves under Firoz Khan Noon 
and Dr. Iqbal, and the others, under Mr. Jinnah’s 
leadership, deciding to boycott the Commission. . 
The nationalist Muslims received a further 
shake-up in 1928. The publication of the 
Nehru Report brought about a schism. Many 
of the top leaders, including Mohammad Ali, 
ranged themselves against it. An all-party 
conference of the Muslims, including the section 
of the League which was guided by Mr. Jinnah 
rejected the scheme. But a larger number 
were willing to throw in their lot with the 
Congress. They organized the Nationalist. 
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Nhsshni ]\ir;y. Duiinj; the Civil Disoin-vlicnec 
vMr.iraiiin'^ oi 1930 and 1932 a laivu' nunihei of 
naiuvn.i'n^; Muslims pariicipatcu. In 193*i. 
NatX'naisst Nhishms *;»nn all p.u(S of India 
moi in confciamcc nt LuckiuAv. prosuied ovor 
hy Sn All Imam. 

Fn*m 1930 onwatds. lollownp; (he Econ- 
omic Eic-pression. ]>conl»,r a)i sivcr ihc world 
were dtvidinfi them'-eives into tw<i tiiffereni 
pioup', liic <me that wantcvl tti tear to .slneds 
the e.visiinr; order <*f society and re-.shajv it 
tiearer to the heait's desiie. and the other that 
wanted not only to mamtain Init st.ihilice the 
.‘./u/av f/j/o. it was a conthet between pioifre.ss 
.and icacium. between a democracy puiped of 

economic disabilities and a fascist hullftr, 
Tiie pioiucs'Sive forces continued to triumph 
every w’nere in India between 1930-31. A laip.e 
number of Indian Muslims continued to be in 
tlie Coniirc-s. The Ulemas like Husain Ahmad 
.Madni oi Deohand and Ubaidull.i Sindhi con.sis- 
rently supported the Conjitess. Amoni’ Mu.^lim 
conviressmen, names ol Maulana Ar.ad, Hakim 
Ajmal Khan. Dr. Knchlew and Dr. An.sari arc 
omstandin};. A deep rclij-iou.s thinker. ;in 
erudite scholar and a powerful orator, Maulana 
Azad has alway.s appealed to a fairly lari^e 
section of Muslim intelligentsia. The Congress 
socialist ranks also had a large number of 
Muslims : Yusuf Mehr All's name immediately 
comes to mind. The publication of the Commu- 
nal Award, and the decisive Congress policy of 
indecision in the matter, further alienated some 
Muslims. Dr. An.sari and Khaliqiizraman 
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threatened to resign if the Congress fought the 
award without first reaching an alternative 
agreement of its own. A large number of 
Muslims now began to. form separate Muslim 
organizations, politically sympathetic- to the 
Congress but not exactly of the Congress. 

Of these, the Ahrar Party of Punjab was 
easily the most outstanding. Taking birth in 
1930, it worked hand in hand with the Congress 
during the two civil disobedience movements, 
and had a full share in the nationalist sacrifices. 
It has been remarkably anti-British and remark- 
ably radical in social views. It agrees with the 
political programme of the Congress, but regards 
it as half-hearted and timid. It has a broad 
international outlook. When the present war 
broke out in 1939, the Ahrars were the first to 
denounce it as purely imperialistic. Many of 
the Ahrars have been clapped into prison on 
account of their views. In the Frontier Province, 
there had • already come into existence the 
Khudai Khidmatgars, organized by Khan Abdul 
Gaffar Khan. They represent a nationalist 
and socially progressive religious movement, 
organized on thorough non-violent lines. During 
1930 Civil Disobedience, they gave a wonderful 
account of themselves as strict disciplinarians. 
Since then, the organization, completely wedded 
to the goal of complete independence, has been 
practically at the disposal of the Congress. 
Confined to the Pathans, it is linked up with 
the Congress through the personality of 
Abdul Gaffar Khan. Its line of action is 
simple and straightforward: “If the Hindus. 
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in an independent India really want to dominate 
the Muslims, then we will fight the Hindus. 
But first we must unite with them to fight the 
Britisli”. Even among the Momins, the weaver- 
community, political consciousness of the 
nationalist type, is on the increase. They have 
organised themselves into an All-India Momin 
Conference. It claims to represent 45 millions 
of Indian Muslim — “kisans, labourers and arti- 
sans who make their living by the sweat of 

theirbrow the bulk and the backbone of the 

Muslim community in India the masses 

as against the classes." There have been other 
Muslim political organizations, with nationalist 
leanings, like the Shia Political Conference. 
There have' been some provincial movements 
too — in Kashmir, the Jammu and Kashmir 
Muslim Conference, rc-christianed as National 
Conference in 1938, organized by Sheikh 
Muhammad Abdulla; in Bengal, the Krishak 
Praja Party ; in Punjab, the Unionist Party ; 
in-Bihar, the Independent Muslims; in Baluchis- 
tan the Independent League. 

The elections of 1937 demonstrated the 
triumph of progressive forces everywhere. In 
Humayun Kabir’s words ; “Among Hindus, 
Congress swept the polls and stalwarts of the 
past regime were overwhelmed. Among Musal- 
mans also, the reactionary elements were dis- 
credited, if not destroyed. In Bengal, the League 
representing the vested interests was demo- 
ralised by Mr. Fazlul Haq’s victory on a Praja 
ticket over the Bengal leaders of the League. 
In the Punjab, the League standing for communal 
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exclusiveness and reaction was routed 1 
Sir Sikandar’s combination of the moderaU 
among Hindus and Musalmans. In the Unite 
Provinces, the League which represented 
relatively progressive force triumphed over tl 
vested interests organized by the Nawab ( 
Chhatari and his group, In the North Wester 
Frontier Province, Congress trounced the Leagu 
which fared hardly better in Sind, In a won 
all over India, the stage seemed set for a mov 
forward in which the best elements among tl 
Musalmans and the Hindus could co-operate”. 
But the heavy hand of Fate or, call it a comb 
nation of tremendous historical forces, seeme 
to be dead-set against it. Some people thin 
that if the Congress had decided, im'mediatel 
after the elections, to form provincial ministrie; 
it could have gathered and harnessed all thi 
potential energy for the nation’s progress. I 
that case, weak reactionary regimes could nc 
have been set up in the provinces where th 
Congress had won a thumping majority of votes 
it were these regimes which gave a chance, i: 
fact, the fillip, to forces of reaction to grov 
It would have strengthened the Congres 
position in the non-Congress provinces too. L 
Bengal, Fazlul Haq was . anxious to obtain thi 
constructive co-operation of the Congress. I 
was only when he did not get it that he threv 
himself into the arms of the Muslim League, h 
Punjab, a similar set of circumstances forcec 
Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan to seek the Leagm 

1. Huinaj'un Kabir: M-Uslim PcilHics, 1906-42, pp 
14-15. ' 
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support. The adhesion of Fazlul Haq and 
Sikandar Hayat Khan contributed greatly to 
the building-up of the League power. 

There was nothing wrong about the role the 
Muslim League had adopted during the elections 
of 1937. But once the Congress ministries had 
been formed, the League went into full opposi- 
tion. The vested interests, threatened by the pro- 
gressive policy of the Congress in legislature and 
government, rallied under the League banner. 
The,Congress Ministers, inspite of all sincerity, 
committed some mistakes of omission and com- 
mission, which gave a handle to the Muslim League 
to incite the Muslim masses against it. The reac- 
tionary forces in Indian Islam once again began 
to grow in importance and, within a short time, 
were able completely to overthrow the progres- 
sive ones. In the meantime, the conflict between 
the Congress and the British Government too 
was assuming wide dimensions. The British 
Government badly needed allies in all reaction- 
ary camps. The League, under the glamour of 
power-politics, the keynote of reactionary forces 
all over the world, clutched at the opportunity. 
The alliance between the British Government 
and the Muslim League was cemented. Indian 
politics was clearly entering a new phase. 



CHAPTER THREE 


Muslim League and the Movement 
for Pakistan 

Dr. IQBAL’S Allahabad Address . 

The idea of partition is generally traced 
back to the famous presidential address of Dr. 
Mohammad Iqbal at the Allahabad session of 
the League in 1930. On this occasion, Hazrat 
Allama Iqbal gave expression to the view that he 
considered the consolidation of north western 
* provinces to be ‘the final destiny of the Muslims 
at least of northern India’. In this connection, 
a few facts have got to be noted. Firstly, Dr. 
Iqbal made it clear that in expressing this view 
he was merely expressing his ‘personal wish’, 
and that he believed that so far as the Muslim 
people were concerned they certainly would, 
stand by the federal idea. Secondly, Dr. Iqbal 
was not thinking in terms of a partition of the 
country. He enunciated the doctrine that 
in view of India’s infinite variety in climates, 
races, languages, creeds and social systems, she 
might grow into a number of autonomous 
states based on unity of language, race, history, 
religion and identity of economic interests, and 
in consistency with this, . contemplated the 
consolidation of the Muslim North-west in one 
political unit of an all-India federation. This, 
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what Dr. Iqbal called the ’territorial solution’ 
of the communal problem, was a valuable 
contribution to Indian political thought. Dr. 
Iqbal was strongly oppo.scd to scpratc electorates 
and thought that if the Muslim provinces were 
given autonomy they might be able to arrive at 
a better understanding with the other commu- 
nities rather than on the basis of separate electo- 
rates. Thirdly, it should not be forgotten that Dr. 
Iqbal was a strong supporter of the necessity of 
a federal constitution for the whole country. He, 
of course, wanted a true federation, in which 
the residuary powers were to be left entirely to 
self-governing units and the central federal 
government was to exercise only those powers 
which were expressly vested in it by the free 
consent of the federal units, In all this, though 
inspired by the pan-Islam ic ideal. Dr. Iqbal 
like a true prophet, was also thinking much 
ahead of his time. 

CAMBRIDGE VAGARIES 

It is interesting to note that the idea of 
Pakistan first came into existence in a small 
group of Muslim students in the Cambridge 
University. In January 1933, when the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee was carrying on its 
work of examining witnesses four of these 
students, Mohammed Aslam Khan, Rahmat Ali, 
Sheikh Mohammed Sadiq and Inayatullah Khan 
brought , forward a small four page pamph- 
let, entitled Now or Never in which they for 
the first time advocated the idea of a partition 
of the country. The theory that the Muslims 
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are a. separate nation, and are therefore entitled 
to a separate state of their own, was for the 
-first time advocated in this pamphlet. For 
example, it pointed out that the Muslims 
differed in all respects from the non-Muslims, 
in dining and mairiage, in customs and calender, 
in diet and dress — and were, thus, to all practical 
purposes a nation. This nation was to he 
prpvided with a home-land in the provinces 
of the Panjab, Kashmir, Sind and the North 
Western Frontier. They pointed out that 
nothing should come in the way of the creation 
of this new Muslim state since it would 
be twice in size and equal in population to 
France. -These young students of Cambridge 
were clear about, their difference from Iqbal’s 
ideas. They took pains to emphasise this diffe-. 
re nee and pointed out that whereas Dr. Iqbal 
had proposed amalgamation of these proyinces 
into a single state forming a unit of the all- 
India Federation, they wanted these provinces 
to be constituted into an independent state. The 
Muslims were not to be duped into a Hindu- 
dominated federation where they could not be 
masters of their own destiny and captains of 
their own souls. For the time being these were 
considered merely the vapourings of a few young 
enthusiasts. When asked what they thought 
of such a scheme, the Muslim representatives at 
the Round Table Conference brushed it aside as 
merely ‘a students’ scheme’ and considered it 
‘chimerical and impracticable.’ 

Of the four signatories of the Cambridge 
pamphlet, the idea seems to have gone like 
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wine into the brain of C. Rahmat Ali, for 
he returned to it in July 1935, when he brought 
forward a new pamphlet in which he repeated 
the arguments of the old, and expressed a surprise 
as to why, if Burma could be* separated from 
'India, Pakistan could not be constituted into a 
separate state. In fact, Rahmat Ali seems to 
have made it the mission of his life. In 1940, 
at Karachi, he made a statement to the Supreme 
Council of the body which he had created for 
the propagation of the idea of Pakistan, which 
was later published as the Millat of Islam and 
the Menace of Indianism. In this pamphlet, 
he pointed out that the choice before the ‘Millat’ 
lay between the ‘reconstruction in Asia and 
redestruction in India’. He condemned Indian- 
ism and pointed out that the Millat could be 
saved only by severing of ties with India which 
‘never was and never would be the Muslim 
motherland.’ In the meantime, Rahmat Ali 
had extended the scope of his movement 
beyond the north-western provinces. He 
now talked not of a single Muslim state 
but of a number of Muslim states. The North, 
Western provinces, of course, were to be consti- 
tuted into Pakistan, but Bengal, with its hinter- 
land of Assam, was to become the ‘Bange 
Islam’, ‘by the saving right of self determination’, 
and the state of Hyderabad was to become 
Usmanistan ‘as a part of our patrimony,’ and 
these three independent Muslim states were to 
form a triple alliance.. 

DR. Latif’s Scheme 
An ex-professor of the Usmania University. 
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Dr. Latif, brought the idea of Pakistan 
from the region of cheap sentimentalism 
to that of academic discussion. In 1938, 
he published two very scholarly pamphlets, 
The Cultural Future of India and A Federation 
of Cultural Zones for India. In 1939, hi 
systematised his ideas in a book called the 
Muslim Problem in India. Dr. Latif started 
with the thesis that India was not a single 
composite nation. But that did not mean that 
she had to be partitioned. Dr. Latif advocated 
a united India, whose unity was to be based on 
a system of free and homogeneous nationalities, 
each possessing a geographical home. Dr. Latif 
suggested a division of India into fifteen 
cultural zones, four Muslim and eleven Hindu, 
and provided each zone the freedom of constitu- 
ting itself into a homogeneous state with a 
highly decentralised form of government 
within. Dr. Latif merely advocated certain 
principles but did not wait to fill up the 
details. He does not give us any^ clear division of 
powers between the federal government and 
the autonomous units. He seems to approve 
the idea of the migration of populations from 
one zone to another but has not cared to 
analyse the difficulties involved in the act. He 
gave a few suggestions for the transitional period 
also. These included: — (1) a drastic restriction of 
the powers of the Centre, (2) the establishment 
both in provinces and at the centre of a com- 
posite stable executive instead of a parlimentary 
executive in the English sense, and (3) a 
provision of at leastsSS^i-of seats for the Muslims 
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in the central legislature. Regarding matters 
connected with religion, personal law and 
culture he suggestsed that the Muslim members 
of the legislature were to constitute a ‘special 
committee’ whose decision was to be final. 

A PUNJABI’S CONFEDERACY OF INDIA 

Dr. Latif, by building up a scholarly thesis, 
brought into motion a very heated controversy, 
the last embers of which have not yet died out. 
In the summer of 1939, two stalwarts from the 
Panjab came forward with fresh schemes. One 
was Nawab Sir Mohammed Shah Nawas Khan, 
who published under the name of A Punjabi 
a book called A Confederacy of India,m which, 
while agreeing with the Latif scheme in broad 
principles, he tried to fill up some details. 
Instead of India being divided into fifteen 
cultural zones, ‘A Punjabi’ suggested a division 
into five ‘countries’, all to be organized on the 
federal basis within and to be members of an 
all-India federation. A point which has to be 
kept in mind is that the Nawab Sahib too was 
not thinking in terms of a break away from 
India. Of course, he was thinking in terms of 
pan-Islamism. He thought that the establish- 
ment of such a confederacy would be ‘the firts 
practical step towards the liberation of Asia 
from the hands of Europe’ and ‘the ndaw of 
the, long cherished ideal of pan-Islamism’. The 
Nawab Sahib was very clear in emphasising the 
fact that the foreign element among Indian 
Muslims was quite negligible and that they 
were as much sons of the soil as the Hindus 
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were, and that ultimately their destiny lay 
within India and not outside it. 

SIR SIKANDAR HAYAT KHAN SCHEME 

Another scheme which also came from the 
Panjab was from Sir Sikandar. Hayat Khan, the 
prime minister. He gave an address before 
the Panjab legislature which was republished 
as Outlines of a Scheme of Indian Federation. 
He suggested a division of India into seven 
zones or regions. Out of these seven zones, two 
were to be Muslim and five Hindu. Each zone 
was to be organised on federal lines within, and 
was to form a part of a bigger Indian federation. 
Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan believed in yoking 
the provinces and the states together. He 
hoped that this would encourage collaboration 
between contiguous and kindred provinces and 
states and also would enable both to meet and 
cooperate at the all-India centre on a united 
basis. Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan thus believed 
in creating three different planes of political 
power. He did not believe in the abolition of 
the provinces as a basic unit. He strongly • felt 
that the Central Government also had to be 
retained, but besides the provinces and the 
centre, a third factor, viz. the zone or the region, 
was to come into existence; This zonal or 
regional government was to take over a fairly 
large number of powers from the federal, list 
of subjects, such as broad-casting, promotion 
of scientific research, professional and technical 
training, internal custom etc., and was to 
administer a number of subjects, such as criminal 
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provinces of the C. P. and Bihar. The scheme 
tlnis suffers from a number of defcctcs but 
pcrliajxs it was responsible for bringing the idea 
of Balkanisation of t ire country for the first tin* ^ 
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into practical politics. 

Muslim league resolution 

It was at this stage that the Muslim League 
stepped inlo the field and adopted the idea. 
While all sorts of fantastic schemes were being 
talked of, the Muslim League had stood aloof 
from them. It laid down, as early as 1928, that 
the “only form of government suitable to 
Indian conditions is a federal system, with 
complete autonomy and residuary powers vested 
in the constituted states”. This was the ‘true 
federation’ of Iqbal’s conception too. When 
the Act of 1935 was passed, creating autono- 
rhous provinces linked up with a federal centre, 
the League accepted to work it ‘for what it 
was worth’ — ‘in spite of the most objectionable 
features concained therein, which render real 
control, responsibility of ministry and legislation 
over the entire field of government and 
administration nugatory’. The Election Mani- 
festo of the Muslim League, June 1936, is a 
dignified document. It lays down two objectives 
for which the representatives of the League were 
to work in the legislatures: — (1) the immediate 
replacement of the existing provincial constitu- 
tion and the proposed central constitution by 
‘democratic self-government’, and, (2) in the 
meantime, to utilise the legislatures in order 
‘to extract the maximum out of the constitu- 
tion/or the benefit of the people in the various 
spheres of national life: ‘The Muslim League 
Party’, it further said, ‘must be formed as a 
corollary so . long as separate electorates exist. 
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but there would be free cooperation with any 
group whose aims and ideals arc approximately 
the same as those of the League Party’. There 
IS nothing communal, or reactionary, or retro- 
gade in this manifesto. It breaches the fresh 
air of progressivism. Small wonder that people 
thought the progressive elements in all com- 
munities wouhl now combine together for 
giving a deadly struggle to all that was reactio- 
nary and old-fashioned. Pandit Nehru said, 
on behalf of the Congress : “The Congress has 
gone to the Assemblies with a definite pro- 
gramme and in furtherance of a definite policy. 
It will always gladly cooperate with other 
groups whether it is a majority or a minority in 
an Assembly, in furtherance of that programme 
and policy”. 

But with the formation of Congress minis- 
tries the whole outlook began to change. 
Mr. Jinnah announced that “the Muslims could 
expect neither justice nor fair play under 
Congress governments.” In June i943, the 
League presented eleven demands to the 
Congress which included, among other things, 
‘recognition of the League as the one and the 
only authoritative and representative organis- 
ation of the Indian Muslims’. In October 
1938, the Sind Provincial Muslim League Con- 
ference, presided over by Mr. Jinnah, asked 
‘in the interest of abiding peace of the vast 
Indian "continent and in the interest of unham- 
pered cultural development, the economic 
betterment and political self-determination of 
the two nations, known as Hindus and 
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' Muslims,’ for a division of the country into two 
federations, a federation of Muslim States and 
another of non-Muslim ones. In the spring of 
1939, the Working Committee of the Muslim 
League passed a resolution condemning the 
the provincial part of the constitution as 
having utterly failed to safeguard even the 
elementary rights of the Muslims in various 
provinces. On August 5, 1939, Mr. Jinnah 
declared that a democratic system of parlia- 
mentary government was an impossibility in 
such a vast country with different nationalities. 
On August 28, 1939, the Working Committee 
resolved on “the inadequacy of 'safeguards in 
face of a permanent hostile communal majority”. 
In September 1939, the Working Committee 
declared that “Muslim India was irrevocably 
opposed to any federal objective which must 
necessarily result in a majority community rule 
under the guise of democracy with a parlia- 
mentary system of Government.” The resolution 
further said that such a constitution was “totally 
unsuitcd to the genious of the peoples of this 
country which is composed of various nation- 
alities and does not constitute a national state.” 

December 22, 1939, was celebrated as a day of 
deliverance -from the yoke of Congress minist- 
ries, but the idea of coalition ministries with 
the Congress was not yet dead. In February 1940, 
Mr. Jinnah said that the Muslims of India 
would not accept the arbitrament of anybody, 
Indian or English, but would determine their 
destiny themselves. But it seems that M r. 
Jinnah had not yet thought of partitioning the 
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country. As- late as January 1940, Mr. Jinnah 
wrote in an article in the ‘Time and tide’: “A 
plan must be evolved that recognises that there 
are in India two nations, but both must share 
the governance of their common mother land. 
In evolving such a constitution the Muslims are 
ready to cooperate xvith the British government, 
the Congress or any party so that the present 
enmities may cease and India may take its place 
among the great countries of the world.” It is 
clear from this statement that Mr. Jinnah, 
though expressing his faith in the two nations 
theory, was still thinking in terms of a common 
government. Only a tew weeks later there 
came the historic Pakistan resolution of the 
League, in which it was pointed out that no 
constitutional plan would be workable in this 
country or acceptable to the Muslims unless it 
was designed on the following basic principle 
viz: ‘that geographical contiguous units are 
demarcated into regions which should be so 
constituted, with such territorial readjustments 
as may be necessary with the area in which the 
Muslims are numerically in a majority, as in the 
North Western and Eastern zones of India, should 
be grouped to constitute “independent states” in 
which the constituent units shall be autonomous 

and sovereign ’ This was the famous 

Pakistan resolution of the Muslim League. 

The resolution, vague and indefinte as it is, 
leaves a number of things absolutely undefined. 
It is very difficult to understand what exact 
geographical areas are contemplated. Does it 
mean that the Muslim majority provinces 
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should federate together, or that each one of 
them should become a separate independent 
state? The resolution refers to ‘territorial 
readjustments’ but does not point out how 
and what readjustments are to be made. There 
is no reference to plebiscites. There is absolutely 
no mention of the nature or form of govern- 
ment which was to be brought into existence 
into the newly created state or states. It was, 
therefore, natural that the resolution was not 
taken very seriously in the country. It was 
generally supposed to be merely adopted for 
the sake of improving the bargaining position 
of the Muslim League. The immediate back- 
ground of the,, Muslim League position con- 
firmed these suspicions. During the period 
succeeding the' resignation of the Congress 
ministries, the Muslim League had suddenly 
been shot into importance, thanks to the 
British policy. The resignation of the Congress 
ministries had come as a surprise and a shock 
to the British Government. For sometime they 
hoped that the Congress would relax. But 
when they found that its attitude was definitely 
stiffening, they turned towards the Muslim 
League and other communal organizations for 
support. The British line of propaganda was 
immediately switched on to a different plane. 
The Congress began to be discredited. It was 
represented to have been an obstacle in the 
way of minority rights, though the significant 
thing is that as long as the Congress was in 
office no Governor had ever blamed it for follow- 
ing a communal policy, and even after the 
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Congress resignations, a number of Governors 
had testified to tlie non-communal character 
of the Congress ministries, but now b^'cause 
it suited the British policy, Mr. jinnah and 
the Muslim League suddenh' became the accre- 
dited respresentatives of the Indian Muslims. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PAKISTAN 

A new opportunity had thus offered itself 
to Mr. Jinnah and he made full use of it. He 
shrewdly guessed his own importance from 
the Britisli point of view and clutched at the 
opportunity. He said at' the Lahore session of 
the League : “It will be remembered that up 
to the time of the declaration of war, the 
Viceroy never thought of me but of Gandhi and 

Gandhi alone ” Now his chance had come. 

He allowed himself to be used as a pawn in the 
British game, because it suited his own comm- 
unal interest. He now insisted on a categorical 
assurance from the British Government that 
it would not adopt any consitiution without 
the previous approval of Muslim India. The 
British Government obligingly agreed. The 
August announcement of 19d0 pracically met 
the demand of the Muslim League for a clear 
assurance to the effect that no future consti- 
ution, interim or final, would be adopted bj’’ 
them without its approval and consent. For 
the British, it was a good cover to mislead 
world-opinion which was becoming strongly 
favourable to India. For Mr. Jinnah, it was 
an excellent opportunity of building up the 
strength of the Muslim League. Mr. Amery 
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took Up • the line that the British Government 
were bursting with impatience to hand over 
power to Indians, but the problem was whom 
to hand over power. The moment the Indian 
political parties agreed, power would be handed 
over to Indians. Both the British Government 
and Mr, Jinnah thus entered into an alliance 
for strengthening their own position at the cost 
of the Congress. It was purely an alliance of 
expediency — very much like the non-aggression 
pact between the Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia, signed only a few months earlier as a 
cover for both to strengthen their respective’ 
positions. Like the Soviet-German Pact, it 
proved immensely valuable to both. 

It is against this background of Indian 
politics that we have to ‘place’ the Muslim 
League demand for Pakistan It came four 
months after the resignation of the Congress 
ministries, when the British Government had ad- 
opted the desperate policy of strengthening the 
Muslim League to serve as counterpoise against 
the Congress. It is wrong to think that Mr. . 
Jinnah was a tool in the hands of the British. In 
fact, he was fully exploiting the weakness of the 
British position. He was gathering power in 
his hands more quickly than the German Fuhrer. 
He ruled over vhe non-Congress provinces more 
autocratically than the Mughal Emperor. 
Ministries were propped up of pulled down at ■ 
his behest. The Muslim Provinces of Punjab 
and Bengal loyally, one might even say meekly, 
supported Mr. Jinnah. He could keep impor- , 
tant Muslim leaders out of the Defence Council 
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Muslim demand for a partition of the country. 
When the August Resolution of the Congress 
was passed, Mr. Jinnah once more came down 
with his vehement criticism. “We consider”, 
said Mr. Jinnah “that the decision of the 
Congress is. not only a declaration of rebellion 
against the British Government but it is an 
invitation to internecine warj, and this movement 
is launched to force the hands of the British 
Government to accept the Congress demand 
which we consider to be the destruction of our 
demands”. He advised the Indian Muslims to 
keep aloof from the movement, which had been 
started with a view to, obtain power for the 
entire people of the country. 

The terrible repression that came in the 
wake of the ‘August Rebellion’, and the syste- 
matic dismantling of the Congress machinery 
at the hands of the Government gave a further 
chance to the Muslim League to grow in power. 
A week after the commencement of the 
disturbances, the Working Committee of the 
League called upon the British Government to 
guarantee to the Muslims the right of self- 
determination and to assure them without 
delay that they would abide by the verdict of 
a plebiscite of the Muslims in favour of Pakis- 
tan. The Muslim League even afforded to set 
up a provisional government, in conjunction 
with those elements which were willing to 
come to the support of the Government, in 
order to mobilise the resources of India for her 
defence and the successful prosecution of the 
war, conditional on the grant of Muslim 
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visions which fitted into their own ideologies. 
This was the first positive demand which the 
Muslim League had raised. It was bound to 
to revitalise the Muslim League. The Muslim 
politicians adopted it enthusiastically as a 
bargaining counter; the religious- minded leaders, 
saw in it the coming on earth of the divine 
idea' of life laid down in their religious scrip- 
tures — they felt tha't here was a chance for a 
true Islamic State to be born — the author had 
a talk during those days with one of the impor- 
tant leaders of the Ahmadiya movement and 
found him enthusiastically supporting the 
demand for Pakistan on the basis of reasons 
which were purely metaphysical; the Muslim 
socialists saw in it the millenia of a truly socia- 
list state; the young men found in it a good 
fighting principle; the masses were filled with 
a new. zeal — a new vista of power and a new 
horizon full of immense possibilities had been 
opened out before them. It was under this 
atmosphere of tense excitement, subdued reason 
and exaggerated sentiments that the demand 
for Pakistan took wings. With the help of 
unscrupulous propaganda countenanced by an 
alien Government, the idea grew into a faith, 
the faith into a religion, the religion into a 
dogma. It was a psychological escape from the 
stcrn realities of the situation — the chief danger 
lay in that it was an escape into a world of 
makc-belicf, wild irrationality and merciless 
fanaticism. 

The demand for Pakistan was. thus not *the 
outcome of any natural urge on the part of the 
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Muslims of India. Till the summer of 1940, 
they were hardly conscious of their being a 
separate nation. Dr. Iqbal's plea for the politi- 
cal consolidation of the Muslim North-west, in 
Mr. Jinnah’s words, ‘at once met with hostile 
criticism and even ridicule’. It was said that 
the poet-philosopher of Islam had, like ail other 
poets, allowed his imagination to run away with 
his reason, that the idea was no more than a 
poetical flight, and that it had no practical 
value. The utterance of some irresponsible 
Cambridge dons were considered by responsible 
Muslim leaders as ‘chimerical and impracticable’. 
Rahmat Ali and his ‘National League for 
Pakistan' were objects of ridicule rather than 
respect. Schemes propounded by Dr. Latif of 
Hyderabad and Professors Syed Zafrul Hassan 
and Mohammed Afzal Hussain Qadri of Aligarh 
were more academical than political. The 
‘Punjab Plan’ was of a speculative nature. So 
far as the League was concerned, the utmost 
that it demanded before 1940 — after it had 
passed through twenty-seven months of hell- 
fire under Congress regime — was the establish- 
ment of ‘two federations’. Mr. Jinnah, a few 
weeks before the Lahore resolution, was talking 
in terms of the ‘two nations of India’ sharing 
‘the governance of their common motherland’. 
The Lahore resolution asking for the assumption 
by the Pakistan regions of ‘all powers such as 
defence, external affairs, communications, 
customs and such other matters as may be 
necessary’ was more in the nature of a feeler 
than a formula, a slogan rather than an odjectr' 
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.The tenacity with which the British Govern- 
ment went on strengthening the Muslim 
League and Mr. Jinnah— inspite of the Pakistan 
demand — and the way in which it converted 
them into a perpetual veto on Indian consti- 
tutional advancement, created the impression, 
and with every move that the Government 
took to reassure the League and to repress the 
Congress the impression went deeper into the 
popular mind, that it had decided to partition 
the country. It was the conviction of the 
demand being supported by the British which 
converted what was first taken up as a battle- 
cry into a blazing creed. 

THE CHANGED CIRCUMSTANCES 

But gradually, the ground began to slip from 
under the feet of the League demand. The 
indirect support given by the British to the 
demand for Pakistan was the result not of 
conviction but of expediency, and was bound 
to be withdrawn as soon as the expediency 
was over. Any one with the slightest insight 
into political affairs could have seen that it was 
never in the British interest to support a parti- , 
tion of the country. Dr. Beni Prasad could see 
it as early as April 1941.’ A Government 
which had offered union on the basis of 
common citizenship to France in June 1940 and 
was aspiring towards Anglo-American union 
could not have been responsible for a partition 
of India as long as it had any hope of continuing 

1. Hindu-Iftisliin Questions, Kitabistan edition, 

87 - 88 . 
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its hold over licr. A divided India, with 
the danger of complicating her relations with 
Afghanistan or Russia, was bound to confront ■ 
British diplomacy with serious entanglements. 
A new factor had emerged into the picture 
after December 7, 1941. That was the danger 
of Japan sma.shing the British Indian Empire 
into pcices. India never stood in greater danger 
of falling a prey to a ruthless foreign power as 
in the summer of 1942. The centre of gravity 
in international politics was quickly shifting 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the 
problem of defending India became linked up 
with the need of preserving the Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation. By the autumn of 1942, the war 
in the West had taken a definite turn in favour 
of the Allies, and the Congress ‘rebellion’ in 
India had been scotched. It was no longer 
necessary for the British Government to go on 
boosting the Muslim League. 

BRITISH ATTITUDE TOWARDS PAKISTAN. 

Gradually, the British attitude towards 
Pakikan began to clear up. We suddenly find, 
in the early winter of 1942, the Executive 
Councillors beginning to lay a particular 
emphasis on the need of maintaining the unity 
of India. Dr. Ambcdkar said that in a dozen 
speeches in the Bombay Province. Sardar 
jogendra singh spoke of the unity of India not 
only at a number of places in Punjab, but also 
during his address to the Historical Records 
Commission at Travancore, Other members 
also were not quiet. The ‘personal’ views of the 
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Executive Councillors grew into something like 
a policy in the Viceroy’s address before the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, in the 
Christmas of 1942. Lord Linlithgow, strongly 
advocated therein the need of preserving 
the ‘geographical unity’ of India, emphasised 
the disadvantages of the country speaking with 
two or more voices, vigorously discountenanced 
the idea of two nations and made an appeal 
for justice to ‘minorities, great and small’. 
Within a year the situation had so much 
changed that we find Lord Wavell, the 
succeeding Viceroy, addressing the Central 
Legislature in these words: “You cannot alter 
geography. From the point of view of defence, 
of relations with the outside world, of many 
internal and external economic problems, India 
is a natural unit. That two communities and 
even two nations can make arrangements to 
live together inspite of differing cultures or 
religions, history provides many examples.... 
England and Scotland, after centuries of strife, 
arrived at an absolute union. In Canada, the 
British and French elements reached a federal 
agreement which operates satisfactorily ; the 
French, Italian and German elements in Switzer- 
land agreed on a different form of federation. 
In all the above, there were religious as well 
as racial differences. In the United States 
many elements, racial and religious have been 
fused into one great nation with a federal 
structure, after the bitter experience of a 

disastrous civil war The Soviet Union in 

Russia seems to have devised a new modification 
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of its already flexible system. These examples 
are before India for her constitutionalists to 
study....'” What had brought this metamorphosis, 
people began to wonder ? What, after all 
Stafford Cripps had meant when he talked of 
Muslim-majority provinces seceding away from 
the Indian Union and forming a separate state 
of their own ? 

INDIAN POLITICAL REACTIONS 

The immediate reaction of Lord Linlithgow’s 
address before the Calcutta Chamber of Com- 
merce was to scotch the atmosphere of com- 
promise which had come into existence in the 
country ever since the failure of the Cripps 
Mission. Within a few days of the departure 
of Sir Stafford Cripps we find the Madras 
Congress legislature party, under Rajaji’s inspir- 
ation, passing a resolution in which it recom- 
mended to the A. I. C. C. to “acknowledge' the 
Muslim League demand for separation should 
the same be persisted in when the time comes 
for framing the future constitution of India”. 
While drawing the latter’s attention to the need 
of a popular ministry in the province, it also 
suggested that “to facilitate united and effective 
action in this regard by such a popular govern- 
ment the Muslim League should be invited to 
participale in it”. The A. I. C. C. meeting at 
Allahabad, engrossed in issues which it consi- 
dered much more vital, rejected the recommend- 
ation. Rajaji, however, took up the mission 
of Congress-League unity in right earnest. 
There was ample evidence to suggest that 
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important elements in tlie Muslim League also 
were equally anxious for a compromise. A 
number of responsible League leaders, in 
Madras, Punjab, C. P. and other provinces, gave 
utterance to that desire. In Bombay, a memo- 
randum was submitted to Mr. Jinnah urging 
upon him to take the initiative for a Congress- 
League pact. Non-official resolutions to the 
same effect were reported to have been tabled 
in various meetings of the League Council. 
In August, the Working Committee passed a 
resolution, which was later ratified by the 
League Council in November, to the effect 
that it was “ready and willing to negotiate 
with any party on a footing of equality”. It 
was against this background that Rajaji had an 
interview with Mr. Jinnah in November, 
after which he gave expression to the opinion 
that there was a “reasonable chance” for settle- 
ment. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerji was similarly 
engaged in carrying on negotiations with Mr. 
Jinnah on behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha. • 
While these negotiations were still full of 
promise, the Viceroy came out with a blunt 
refusal to allow Rajaji to contact Mahatma 
Gandhi in prison and this plea for the geogra- 
phical unity of the country, which immediately 
gave a helping hand to the reactionary elements 
in the Hindu Mahasabha and elsewhere. The 
Cawnpore session of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
which, was held a few days after the Viceroy’s 
speech, was a session of grateful thanks-offering. 
Once again, Vir Savaritar reaffirmed the 
Mahasabha’s unflinching determination to 
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n^uslim League reactions 

The Muslim LearUie t'eltciicatod.and chagrin- 
ed. The Wui kinj; Counniitee of the Bombay 
Provincial Muslim Le.igue came out wiili a 
den*atu'].u io;i of Lord ].<inlithgo\v*s Calcutta 
>reoc!) a.v "a dojiia! t<f the fundamental right of 
the Muslitns to f-elf-determinatioiT’, and warned 
the Hiitish Govertunent that "unloN? theMuslims 
were a.*;s\5red that them demajui would not be 
Nide-trached. they would have no other course 
e.Ncept to dev).<.r sanction.*^ for the acceptance of 
their demand ” At the same time, wc now 
find a, gi,'ater desire oii the part of the League 
to come to some kind of understanding with 
the Congress and tlie Hindus. Mr. Jinnah 
made per.^isiciu appeals to the Hindu leadership 
not to he taken in by the Viceroy's reference 
to India’s g.eographical unity and not to “play 
tiie British tlichard game". Efforts were being 
simultaneously made to .strengthen the League 
organi.sation. Mr. Jinnah refused to associate 
himself with the work of the leaders' conference 
which met at Delhi to consider the situation 
arising out of Gandhiji's fast in February 1943, 
but he wrote. “I do, however, hope that your 
efforts may lead to the path of reason, and 
peace, and then there would come an opportunity 
for friendly negotiations which might, I trust, 
result in a settlement not only to the two major 
nations, Hindus and Muslims, but to all the 
other interests and minorities concerned’’. A 
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month later, at the Delhi session of the Muslim 
League he went still farther. “Nobody will 
welcome it more than myself”, he announced, 
“if Mr. Gandhi is now really willing to come to 
a settlement with the Muslim League. Let me 
tell you that will be the greatest day both for 
Hindus and the Muslims. If that is Mr. Gandhi’s 
desire, what is there to prevent him from wri- 
ting direct to me?. ...What is the use of going to 
the Viceroy? Strong as this government may 
be in this country, I cannot believe that they 
will have the daring to stop such a letter, if it 
is sent to me”. He made an appeal to the Hindu 
public also to ‘stop this internecine war, declare 
a truce, sit as equals and come to a settlement.’ 
“How can you keep on saying”, he asked, “that 
it is the British who keep us apart? Of course, 
I grant that the British take advantage of our 
folly. But we have devices of our own which 
are better than any devices that the British 
Government can fashion to keep us disunited. 
Why should not the country say, ‘Unite and 
drive the British out?’ It is no use appealing 
to other nations of the world.” 

INNER CONTRADICTIONS 

But the irony of the situation lay in the 
fact that Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League 
themselves were not in a position to take any 
risks in an effort to ‘drive the British out.’ It 
might have been due, as Prof. Humayun Kabir 
points out, to the fact that too much of 
legalistic thinking had made Mr. Jinnah 
incapable of direct action, or due to ' the 
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ts'actuM’Siuy c’n.u.u'tt'r o! the Loniiiic leadership 
in I'satnctd.u and the Loai^no lollowinii in tlencrnl. 
Dnsre.K thi' yents I'S i's re-ortinnisaiion. 1936 
n-rA'.Uvi'i. the Le.ulue is heint! pulled in two 
lititetent dnectiotts. the reactionary and the 
pri»y.:essve. Mr. Jtjmah hntl meant to carry 
tin' p;t't;;r..-''snnsts with him in the task he had 
tjivdi-! t.dteti and the iioal which the League 
h.id pl.aced het’ore it '-elf in 193^-7 was that of 
"tull n.iti-mal d.t'mnetaiic self-government for 
Imiia”. pint, gtadually. it found its main 
sttenenii hing in folUnvinga policy of oj'ipnsition 
and tiegat !on. All sorts of reactionary forces 
united tiiemselve'- umler the flag of the League 
to oppose the Congress provincial regimes. 
Mt. Jinnaii .MKm tound himself lending a motlcv 
crowd of Nawaivs and knights, financiers and 
fanatics, with a .<prinkhng of raw youths. 
Circuntst.incos senm threw him into an alliance 
with the Ihitish Government. All this, 
undoubtedly, strengthened the League position. 
Tiic Muslim League could disentangle itself 
neither from the reactionary leadership, nor 
from the British alliance. The younger section 
chafed against both, hut Mr. Jinnah seems to 
have fully adjusted himself to the situation.- 
Due to this inner contradiction, though the 
League could fret and fume, it could never act. 
As Mr. Will rod Cantwell Smith points out in 
his hook on SUnlcnt Islam in India, pp. 297-S, 
“The League's programme was vague, its policy 
unsettled. It could count on the allegiance of 
many so long as it painted ideal pictures but 
did not in fact do anything. As soon as it 
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should begin to act, it was in danger of losing 
the support of those attracted only by its 
slogans — In fact, it can act neither in a 
reactionary nor in a progressive way. The 
latter would go against its whole trend. But 
it cannot act in a reactionary way also, since 
that is likely to throw out the increasingly 
larger number of its members with a progressive 
bent of mind. 

The acid test came when Gandhiji, in 
response to Mr. Jinnah’s appeal, wrote a letter 
to him from his detention camp in Ahmednagar, 
Mr. Jinnah had boasted at the Delhi session 
of the League that the Government could not 
have the daring to stop a letter from Gandhiji 
addressed to him. “It will be a very . serious 
thing indeed”, he had said, “if .such a letter were 
stopped.” This had looked like a challenge. But 
when Gandhiji actually wrote that letter and 
the Government coolly stopped it, Mr. Jinnah 
weakly tried to wriggle out of the situation by 
saying that Gandhiji had written the letter not 
with a genuine desire to come to a settlement 
with him but ‘to embroil the Muslim League to 
come to a clash with the British Government’. 
One wonders why Mr. Jinnah, while prepared 
to fight to the finish against the Congress and 
the Hindus, was anxious to avoid a clash with 
the British. It was exactly there that' the 
weakness of the League position lay. The 
Muslim ' League had undoubtedly gained 
strength during the last seven years, but the 
foundations of that strength were most shallow. 
It was propped up on the one side by job- 
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hunnni; roncfioii.-rics. h wns bcint- buttressed, 
on liie other, i'^y a seli-.^eekinji Government. 
VVnh ;!u! eh ’.n.ye in the political situation — 
int.nn.itionai as well as Indi.an — with the Axis 
Powers heini; tenulsed and the Congress repres- 
sed Liovernment support began to be with- 
dtawn. but lu'^tead ot reacting in a dignified 
manner Mr. jinn ih clung to petty crumbs of 
<'iti*e in t)ie varnnis so-called Muslim provincc.s. 
Ide-- unlike tiie Congress--- was too much under 
the glamc'Ut o! the very limited power which 
provincial nunistncs h.ui placed in his hantls to 
throw it a'.v.iv. and retire into wilderness. Tlie 
late.'^t to join his team of ministries was that 
fotmed by .'\mang::ob Khan in the N. \V. F. P<, 
in May. ^^13. He was not going to do any- 
thing t<i jeopardise the position of the League 
ministries. Everywhere they were shaky, born 
out <it sheer accidental circumstances as they 
were, and depended on the support of the British 
Government -in not a single Mu.slim province 
was the Muslim League in a majority. But 
Mr. Jinuah soon found that the British 
Government were chary of giving him even 
that chance of lording over limited power. His 
efforts to lighten the League control over the 
Unioni.st ministry in Punjab not only arou.scd 
an united opposition from the various elements 
in the province — Hindus, rural and urban, and 
Sikh.s, pro-Lcaguc and anti-Lcague— throwing 
them all together, but also involved him in a 
direct clash with the British Government. The 
Governor stood firmly behind Malik Khizr 
Hayat Khan. Mr. Jinnah’s failure in Punjab 
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was a pointer of the direction in which the 
wind-was blowing. 

GANDHI-JINNAH TALKS 

Opposition to the League leadership was 
expressed simultaneously by various elements 
in the U. P. and in certain other places also. 
Many people thought that the League was 
quickly disintegrating. The resignations- of 
‘Stalwarts like Mohammed- Ismail Khan and 
Chaudhry Khaliqiizzaman, rtiembers of the 
central, executive, were significant. The 
younger element was. getting restive at the 
futility of the League policy. It was at such a 
time, that Gandhiji asked Mr. Jinnah, and the 
latter agreed, to have a heart to heart discussion 
of the communal problems in the country in 
general and the Lahore resolution in particular. 
The talks were held, in September 1944, at the 
Quaide- Azam’s Mount Pleasant Bungalow, Mala- 
bar Hills, Bombay. They met with a view to 
convince each other, and be convinced. Gandhiji 
, suggested humorously that they should be 
closetted . together till they arrived at a settle- 
nient. Talks continued .for. more than, three 
weeks.- The entire .problem was brought under 
the hammer. There were sharp differences 
about the two nations theory. While Mr. Jinnah 
dexterously advocated it, Gandhiji mercilessly 
opposed it. .But Gandhiji acknowledged the 
soundness of the Lahore resolution and the 
League, and was willing to concede what he 
called the . substance ’ of the League demand. 
“The Lahore resolution”. ■ Gandhiji said, “is 
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quite sound. Where there is an obvious Muslim 
majority they should be allowed to constitute 

a separate state by themselves ” Gandhiji 

contended that the right had been conceded 
both in the Rajaji formula and in his own 
formula. But it could be done onlj’^ ‘with due 
regard to the interests of the whole of India”. 
For that, Gandhiji could go only upto a point, 
not beyond that. He said: “The right is conce- 
ded-without the slightest reservation, but if it 
means utterly independent sovereignty so that 
there is to be nothing in common between 
the . two, I hold it to be an impossible 
proposition ” 

GANDHIjrS OFFER 

Gandhiji’s offer could be summed up under 
the following points : — 

1. India Avas not to be i-egarded as two or more nations 
bnt as one family consisting of many members of. whom 
Muslims liA’ing in the North-west ‘zone. i. e. Baluchistan, 
Sind, the N.W. Frontier and that part of the Panjab 
where they were in absolute majority over all other 
elements and in parts of Bengal and AsSam, where they 
Avere in absolute majority, desired to live in separation 
from the rest of India. 

2. If the majority Amte Avas in favour of separation 
they Avere to be alloAved to form a separate state as soon 
as possible after India Avas free from foreign domination. 

.3. There Avas also to be a treaty of separation Avhich 
Avas to provide for efficient and satisfactory administra- 
tion of foreign affairs, defence, communication, customs, 
'commerce and the like, AAffiich AAmre to continue to be 
matters of common interest betAveen the contracting 
parties. 

4. The treaty was to contain' terms for safeguarding 

tire right of minorities in the two .states. • ■ • . •- 
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6. Immediately on the acceptance of the aiTange- 
me,nt by the Congress and the League, the two were to 
decide upon a common course of action for the attainment 
of the independence of India. The League, however, 
was free to remain out of any direct action to which the 
Congress resorted and in which the League was not 
willing to participate. 

The negotiations ended in a breakdown, but 
Gandhiji’s offer stands. Asked by a press 
correspondent, on September 25, whether the 
offer had been withdrawn, Gandhiji replied that 
it had not been made in any bargaining spirit, 
and, therefore, there was no question of its 
being withdrawn. He reiterated his belief, that 
he considered it ‘a just and proper solution’ of 
the problem. 

CAUSES OF BREAKDOWN 

There has been a wide difference of opinion 
in the country regarding the causes of break- 
down. Mr. Jinnah’s insistence on the, two- 
nations theory and Gandhiji’s equally strong 
advocacy of India being one nation, are supposed 
to be the main cause. But I think that the 
break-down could not have come on a mere 
theoretical question like this. They could have 
disagreed on this point, and yet agreed on the 
constitutional plane. Gandhiji directly hit the 
nail when he said, at the end of the talks, “My 
experience of the previous three weeks confirms 
me that the presence of a third power hinders 
the solution.” The important point to be noted 
in this connection is that, though he protested 
strongly against the terms offered by Gandhiji, 
Mr. Jinnah did not finally throw down the 
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proposals. He mere^’^ shifted the ground. In 
his letter dated September 25, he wrote, “But 
now you have, in your letter of September 24, 
made a new proposal of your own on your own 
basis, and the same difficulties present them- 
selves to me as before, and it is difficult to deal 
with it any further unless it comes from you in 
your representative capacity.” Next day, he 
wrote, “It was not possible to negotiate and 
reach an agreement unless both parties were 
fully represented. For it is a one-sided business, 
as it will not be binding on any organisation in 
any sense whatever, but you would, as an indivi- 
dual, only recommend it, if any agreement is 
reached, to the Congress and the country, where- 
as it will be binding upon me as the President 
of the Muslim League. I cannot accept this 
position. I hope you do see the unfairness and 
the great disadvantage to me, and it is so simple 
and elementary for any one to understand.” 

That, I think, was the main reason for the 
breakdown of these talks. If Mr. Jinnah did not 
agree to Gandhiji’s terms, the latter had asked for 
counter-terms in the light of the Lahore resolu- 
tion, which the Quaide-Azam wanted him to 
sign. Mr. Jinnah never came out with the 
counter-terms : he merely shifted the ground 
of talks. It was as clear as anything that Mr. 
Jinnah did not want to commit himself and 
thus wind up the bargaining position of the 
Muslim League. If .Mr. Jinnah had offered 
some very concrete proposals, he would have 
committed the Muslim League, of which he 
was the official spokesman, without drawing 
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out an equally strong commitment on behalf 
of the Congress party. Gandhiji might have 
agreed to these terms. Then, an effort would 
have begun for the release of the Congress 
leaders. Neither Gandhiji nor Mr. Jinnah 
were sure that the British Government would 
concede such a demand : in fact it appeared 
that if there was any chance of Congress- 
League unity they would raise the greatest 
obstacles in the way. The proposals might 
have remained before the country for months, 
possibly years, and during this period a pressure 
was likely to be exerted on the Muslim League 
to further circumscribe their demands, ‘in the 
interests of the country’. Moreover, who 
could have said that the British Government 
.might not have come out, at the psychological 
moment, with something better ? I feel that 
the atmosphere in September 1944 was quite 
favourable for the friendliest discussion between 
the Congress and the League, but lacked the 
reality which was necessary for these discussions 
ending in a settlement. I have all along' held 
that the moment the British decide to part 
with power, there will be a settlement between 
the Congress and the League. 

CONGRESS-LEAGUE DIFFERENCES 

For, the rift between the Congress and the 
League on this issue is not very wide. 
Gandhiji’s offer, as he made it plain, was based 
on the stand the Congress has consistently 
taken on this question. Before the Congress 
had taken the plunge in August 1942. it had 
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already agreed to the principle of self-determi- 
nation for tile Muslims. The Working Com- 
mittee meeting which met to discuss, and reject, 
the Cripps proposals, in April 1942, while 
reiterating its faith in the unity of India, had 
made it clear that it could not think in terms 
of compelling the people in any territorial unit 
to remain in an Indian Union against their 
declared and established will — though, at the 
same time, it emphasised that '’every effort 
should be made to create conditions which 
would help the different units in developing a 
common and co-operative national life." “Each 
territorial unit”, it further said, "should have 
the fullest possible autonomy within the Union, 
consistently with a strong national state". 
What the A. I. C. C. did at its Allaliabad 
session, through the JagatNarain Lai resolution, 
was merely to reiterate the Congress disagree- 
ment with the idea of vivisecting the country, 
and not to give up this stand. This was confir- 
med by Maulana Azad. "No part of the Delhi 
resolution”, he wrote to Dr, Latif in reply to 
his query, "has in any way been affected or 
modified by any subsequent resolution of the 
A, I. C. C. . In fact, the Delhi resolution was 
confirmed by the A. I. C. C. The League 
demand too, it appears, was losing its intransi- 
gence. Even before the Viceroy’s refusal to 
partition India in December 1942, the League 
had expressed its readiness to join any effort 
to form a provisional war-time government at 
the centre, provided all parties including the~ 
Congress and the British Government undertook 
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to give effect to the partition of India, if 
the Muslims in a referendum demanded it. It 
was for the first time, after the Lahore resolu- 
tion of March 1940, that the League talked in 
terms of a unitary government at the centre, 
albeit of an ad hoc character. As Mr. W.C. Smith 
points out, “In fact, it began to speak of a free 
Pakistan in a free India ; and began to sound as 
if it meant it. A prior condition for settlement 
remained: the recognition of the right to 
Pakistan. But that condition in 1942 was 
constantly being made more reasonable ; Pakis- 
tan was becoming less of a weapon, more of an 
actual goal. For the first time, a plebiscite was 
mentioned; the League at last agreed to abide 
by the decision of the people. Of whom the 
plebiscite was to be taken remained vague (and 
highly disputable); nevertheless this reversal 
of policy was in itself an important, as well as 
a significant step.’’^ But for the dilemma in 
which the League is placed today, and which 
leads it into the blind alley of dead inaction, a 
settlement between Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah 
would have taken place in September 1944. 

1. W. C. Smith : Modern Islam in India, p. 314. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


India and Britain : The ‘Democratic 
Experiment’ 

INDIA AND Britain 

The theory that the British conquered India 
in a fit of absent-mindedness has long been explo- 
ded. The establishment of the British Empire 
in India was the consummation of a number of 
historical forces, which all seemed to be pulling 
in the same direction. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion, with it consequent increase in production, 
sent the Britisher out in search of foreign 
markets. An East India Company was brought 
into existence, under a charter of Queen Eliza- 
beth, on December 31, 1600. Stream after 
stream of British traders came to India. Godowns 
were opened in Bombay, Broach, Surat, Madras. 
Calcutta and a few other places. For hundred 
and fifty years, the British remained as mere 
traders. They begged or stole concessions. 
They wooed and won favours. As long as the 
Mughal Empire was in the hey-day of its; glory, 
they could not look beyond their scales and 
stores, supplies and sales. Then came, almost 
asBernier, the French physician, had predicted, 
a gradual toppling down of the Mughal Empire. 
Independent dynasties rose in different parts of 
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the country. Bengal paid but lip-homage to 
Shah Alam. Nizam-ul-Mulk in Deccan 
openly declared his freedom. The Maratha 
efforts at empire-building gathered a fresh 
momentum. Their energies, which had remained 
pent-up due to Aurangzeb’s quarter of a 
century’s stay in Deccan, were now released. 
The Sikhs consolidated themselves in the far- 
off Punjab. 

It was while this game of empire-building was 
being played between the various political powers 
in India that the Portuguese and the Dutch, the 
French and the English, became interested in 
the struggle, and began to take a part in it 
The English were ultimately able to beat down 
all their European rivals, and take a more solid 
stand in the struggle for empire. Till then, the 
Marathas had emerged as the strongest Indian 
power, throwing the Nizam in the south, and 
the disintegrated Rajputs in the north, into the 
shade, and were making inroads into the regions 
of the Sikhs on one side and the territories 
of the Nawabs of Oudh and Bengal on the other. 
But, in the meantime, taking advantage of the 
Maratha complications in the north, there had 
emerged in full power, like a boil in the thigh, 
the state of Hyder A!i. A great tragedy for 
the Marathas was Ahmad Shah Abdali’s invasion 
of Delhi, in 1761, but it was • not so great 
a tragedy as it is generally supposed to be. The 
Marathas quickly rallied from the blow— but the 
time was utilized by the English in establishing 
their foot-hold in Bengal. The acquisition of 
the ‘diwani’ rights in the province came in 1765. 
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The English took deliberate adA^^ntage of the 
fratricidal struggle between the Marathas and 
the state of Mysore — of which the state of 
Mysore was more conscious of the ultimate 
danger from the British — and supported the 
former in suppressing the latter. The down- 
fall of Mysore merely opened the 
way for the Maratha War (1776-83 A. D.), 
which ended in a clear victory for the 
Marathas. There were moments when 
the British came very near desperation. 
When the nineteenth century opened, 'they 
were thinking in terms of dividing the vast 
sub-continent of India between themselves and 
the Marathas. very much on the lines on which 
Napoleon had agreed with Czar Alexander at 
Tilsit, in 1807. to divide the continent of 
Europe between France and Russia. But, then, 
the decline of the Marathas came a little too 
quicklj^ — of course, they were finally paralysed 
only three years after Napoleon s imprisonment 
at St. Helena. Once the Maratha Empire had 
been broken up, the path to British para- 
mountcy in India became more or less smooth. 

Another very common fallacy in connection 
with the establishment of the British Empire 
in India is that our political structure had 
completely broken up, and that it was out of 
an inchoate mass of chaos and confusion that 
the British built up the cosmos of law and 
order.’ As can possibly be gleaned even 

1. ‘‘In the caso of Tmlia, so far from depriving her of 
pre-oxistinp: freedom and denyiiifj to her the opportunity of 
re!iainin<i it. wo resoued lier from the anarcdiy which is 
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from the above summary of events, the task 
of reconstruction had already been taken up by 
eminent Indian leaders. The eighteenth century 
is not such a dark era in our history as it is 
supposed to be. It was a century of Sirajuddaulah, 
of Hyder Ali and Tipu, of Madhava Rao I,, of 
Mahadaji Sindhia, of Nana Phadnavis and a 
host of other fighters and statesmen. It were 
these persons who, in their own way, had been 
building up the unity of India long before the 
British came. They certainly worked at 
cross-%)urposes, as statesmen dealing with a 
cobweb of confusion, are bound to work. But 
till the British came in, with their traditional 
policy of balance of power, the Marathas had 
already carried sufficiently farther the process 
of unifying the country under their leadership. 
It was their pre-occupation with the British in 
the First Maratha War which made Hyder Ali 
so powerful. If the British had not interfered, 
I am perfectly convinced, the Marathas would 
have brought Tipu’s power to an end and they 
would have emerged as the paramount power 
in the country. I do not say that the Maratha 
administration would have been as efficient 
and thorough as the British administration, but 
one thing that can be said in its favour is that 
it would have been an Indian administration. 
Still another equally common fallacy is that the 

the last negation of freedom. We established, within the 
vast quadrilateral encompassed her mountain-ranges 
and twin seas, peace and order and the reign of law — the 
indispensable foundations of freedom.” 

L. S. Amery, in his foreword to India and Freedom. 
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Indians did not give a tough resistance to the 
British. This can be disposed of by drawing 
the reader’s attention to the there fact that it 
took the British a complete century — from 
Plassey to Mutiny — to establish their power in 
India, and at each step they had to cross a 
hurdle. It is not within the scope of this book 
to find out the causes of their ultimate victory ; 
it is enough to point out that it was a hard-won 
victory. 

INDIAN NATIONALISM : BACK-GROUND i 

The virility of the Indian people can be 
known by the fact that even before their politi- 
cal breakdown was complate — in fact, long 
before that — the throbbing of a new life had 
begun. Within a generation of the consolid- 
ation of the British power in Bengal, and long 
before it had been able to establish itself any- 
where else, Bengali youngmen were approach- 
ing their British masters to make arrangements 
for the teaching of the English language, 
through which they wanted to obtain know- 
ledge of the western arts and sciences and to 
find out what had made the British so power- 
ful. When a number of European missionaries 
established schools and hostels in the various 
parts of Calcutta proper, and in Serhampore 
and other places, Indian youths flocked to them, 
and, though they detested their proselytizing 
zeal, they welcomed the knowledge which they 
were imparting. The College of Fort William, 
started in 1801 by Lord Wellesley for the 
probationers of the Covenanted Services, 
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became the meeting-ground of the eastern and 
the western scholarship, and there began that 
close inter-action between the East and 
the West which goes to build up the modern 
Indian civilization. In 1818, when the issue of 
paramountcy was yet to be settled with the 
Marathas, Ram Mohan Roy was writing to 
Amherst that nothing would satisfy the Indians 
more than facilities for learning the western 
arts and sciences. In fact, the gong of the 
birth of a new civilization had already struck 
even before the final death-knell of the old had 
sounded. I wonder, which other nation is 
capable of showing a greater resilience and 
virility I 

Our renaissance began flowering in the 
shape of a number of religious movements. 
Ram Mohan Roy’s Brahmo Samaj, originating 
in the Atmiya Sabha created by him in 1817, 
and taking its final shape in 1830, took the 
lead. In Maharashtra, it spread in the form of 
the Prarthana Samaj. The attempt was not 
confined to Hinduism. There were similar 
renaissance movements in the Islamic society, 
of which Shah Abdul Aziz oE Delhi, Syed 
Ahmad Ali of Bareilly, Mohammad Ismail, 
Karamat Ali of Jaunpur and Haji Shariyatullah 
of Faridpore were the early exponents. There 
were similar movements in the Parsi, Jain and 
other communities. As a result of these move- 
ments, the religious life of the Indians was put 
on a much higher level. This religious reviva- 
lism, it may be pointed out. was a reply _ to the 
challenge thrown by the western missionaries 
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that the Indian religions were narrow and 
decadent. Ram Mohan Roy was the first man 
to take up the challenge. He made a deep 
study of all the religions of the world. He 
studied the Muslim doctrines in Persian and 
Arabic and the Christian in original Hebrew. 
He translated the Upanishads and showed that 
they contained the greatest treasure-house of 
spiritual knowledge. Indians began to feel that 
they could be proud of their Upanishads and 
their past glory. A new wave of self-confi- 
dence was created in them. They could now 
look up with a feeling of equality, perhaps of 
superiority, at the Christian missionary and tell 
him thautheir own religions, Hinduism or Islam, 
contained as high moral precepts as Christianity 
could offer them, and if they were partly 
superstitious, so was Christianity, with its faith 
in trinity and trans-substantiation. The writings 
of a number of European scholars, of Monier 
Wilson, Schopen-hauver and others, revealing the 
beauty of the Indian classical literature through 
English, further added to this spirit of self- 
confidence. The desire for change and improve- 
ment soon permeated the sphere of our social 
life, and a number of religio-social movements, 
with a growing emphasis on social reform, came 
into existence and did much to leaven the 
Indian society to a higher level. In Bengal, 
for example, Brahmo Samaj was divided into 
two sections — Debendranath Tagore continuing 
to place emphasis on the spiritual, side, but 
Keshab Chandra Sen preaching the doctrine 
that the only way to worship God was to serve 
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the poor, starving, down-trodden humanity. It 
was this individual, awakened by a new confi- 
dence in his religion and eager for social reform, 
who, for the first time, felt bitterly the galls and 
trammels of political servitude. Here lies the 
genesis of our national movement, and the 
sprouting of seeds of conflict between our 
contrymen and the imperial power. 

This self-confidence in the greatness of the 
Indian culture, fostered by our Indian leaders 
of thought and the Orientalists, lies at the basis 
of our national movement. Politically enslaved, 
we felt that we were still heirs of a spiritual 
greatness which the West had never dreamt 
of. This process of thought reached its climax 
and was fully personified in the personality of 
Swami Vivekanand. When he left India for the 
‘World-Congress of Religions,’ at Chicago, 1893, 
he was still under the spell of western power. 
But in America he had an occasion to see inti- 
mately, through its most highly advanced form, 
the western civilization, and he came back with 
disgust, and a redoubled faith in the glory of 
Indian traditions. “You might have conquered 
us materially”, he told the West, “but we shall 
conquer you spiritually”. With that note began 
oui national rejuvenation in this country. We 
were soon able to catch the sympathetic vibra- 
tions of a spiritual nationalism which Mazzini, 
the Italian leader, was propounding to his coun- 
trymen. The writings of Mazzini had almost as 
great an influence on the earlier phase of Indian 
nationalism, as the writings of Bankim Chandra 
or the newer study nf Gita. Surendranath 
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n.incrji. our political lender, had been 

nioulded in the iinnile oi" Marrini-- and did 
much to popularise hi^ \vorU< in Bcnjial. The 
reading of the Aniviil Math showed the way 
for the organisation of patriotic sentiments 
created by Massini in the minds of the people 
awakened by Vivekananth Together with this 
faith in the greatness of the Indian culture, 
there began to grow .a contempt for the 
Western. We find its seeds in the speeches of 
Vivekanand. The Abyssinian victory over 
Italy in 1896 and the defeat of the Colossus of 
Russia at the hands of a small Asiatic power 
like Japan supplemented it. With tl-.c Great 
War I, it reached its climax. Indians saw the 
western people fighting among themselves for 
things which seemed to them extremely petty, 
and motives extremely low. In Gandhi, this 
revolt against the West reaches its climax, both 
on the spiritual and the political planes, 

•DEMOCRATIC' INSTITUTIONS 

The growth of self-confidence and civic 
consciousness in the country created a dilemma 
for the imperialist rulers. An alien rule thrives 
best on ignorance. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century that ignorance was being dis- 
pelled, largly due to forces inadvertently^ created 
by the rulers themselves, The dilemma can be 
best expressed in Lord Elgin’s words, in 1862: 
“The question of how we ought to treat that class 
of natives who consider that they have a natural 
right to be leaders of men and to occupy the 
first places in India, must always be one of 
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special ciifficulty. If you attempt to crush all 
superiorities you unite the native populations 
in a homogeneoas mass against you. If you 
foster pride of rank and position, you encourage 
pretensions which you cannot gratify, partly 
because you dare not abdicate your own func- 
tions as a paramount power, and partly because 
you cannot control the arrogance of your sub- 
jects of the dominant race”. A few English- 
men could see the other end. Elphinstone, for 
example, had written as early as 1822, “It may 
be half a century before we are obliged to do 
so, but the system of government and of 
education — which we have already established 
must sometime or other work such a change on 
the people of the country, that it will be impos- 
sible to continue them to subordinate employ- 
ment ; and if we have not previously opened 
vents for their ambition and ability we may 
expect an explosion which will overturn our 
government.” But even Elphinstone was not 
able to rise above the characteristic British 
distrust of the Indian character. “The period 
when they may be admitted into counsel as 
3 'ou propose,” he wrote to Ellis in 1826, “seems 
to be distant, but they might very safely be con- 
sulted on all topics not political, and where there 
were no secrets to keep and no places to dispose”. 
Other Englishmen were much more intransi- 
gent. Nothing was done. In 1857, there came 
the first in a series of ‘explosions’ on the lines 
prophesied by Elphinstone. The British were 
able to survive it — but only with terrible ruth- 
lessness. 
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The Indian Councils Act of 1861 for the 
first time recognised the right of the Indians 
to representation in the legislative bodies of 
the country. The reason was clear. The 
Mutiny had revealed the wide gulf that had 
existed between the rulers and the ruled. That, 
according to Sir S 5 ^ed Ahmad Khan, was the 
primary cause of the Mutiny. A few Indians 
had to be associated with the task of adminis- 
tration in order to keep in touch with what the 
people in the country generally thought. All 
that the Act of 18M provided for was the 
nomination of a few non-official Indians to sit 
on the Central and the Provincial legislative 
councils. Thirty-one years later, in 1892, after 
seven years of insistent clamour on the part of 
the Indian National Congress for greater rights, 
another Act was passed in which the principle 
of election was admitted by the back-door 
(some of the non-official members could now 
be nominated from panels of persons ‘recom- 
mended’ by recognized local bodies and 
chambers of commerce), and the powers of 
the councils were slightly extended to those of 
asking questions and of discussing, though not 
of voting upon, the budget. It was very frankly 
laid down by Lord Duffer in that the Councils 
Act did not imply “an approach to English 
parliamentary government”. The Morley-Minto 
Reforms of 1909 were a step — undoubtedly a 
much bolder step — in the same direction. The 
legislative councils were now further enlarged, 
the principle of election was admitted, non- 
official majorities (by nominated phis elected 
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members over official members in all the pro- 
vinces and of elected members only in Bengal) 
were provided, and the councils were enabled 
to vote on all matters of administration, includ- 
ing the budget. An Indian member was also 
admitted to the Executive Council in each of 
the provinces and at the centre. Again, any 
intention to establish parliamentary institutions 
in India was loudly disclaimed. The conser- 
vative Viceroy, Lord Minto, emphasised that 
they were not aiming at “the transplantation of 
any European form of representative govern- 
ment to Indian soil”. The liberal Secretary of 
State, Mr. Morley, was even more emphatic. “If 
it could be said”, he wrote, “that this chapter of 
reforms led directly or indirectly to the establish- 
ment of a parliamentary system of government, 
in India, I for one would have nothing to do with 
it”. It was, therefore, hardly surprising that the 
legislative councils under the Act of 1909 soon 
turned into cheap, ineffective, debating-societies. 

POLICY OF COUNTERPOISE 

The British were not merely contented with 
a repudiation of the applicability of democratic 
institutions to India. They adopted a system- 
atic policy of ruthlessly breaking the very 
foundations of democracy. Democracy can 
thrive only in an atmosphere of good-will, 
understanding and unity. Unity would have 
been fatal to British imperialism. In 1909, they 
dealt the heaviest blow at Indian unity by the 
acceptance of the principle of separate electora- 
tes for the Muslims. The policy of divide et 
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impera, invented by Roman Pro-consuls was 
not new to British imperialists, "Divide et 
impera\ a writer in the Asiatic Journal had 
suggested in 1821, “should be the motto of our 
Indian administration”, “Our endeavour”, 
another writer pointed out in the same journal, 
“should be to uphold the (for us fortunate) 
separation which exists between the different 
religions and races, not to endeavour to amalga- 
mate them”. This policy was officially endorsed 
in 1858 by Lord Elphinstone, the Governor 
General. Till nearly the end of the century, 
the Muslims were singled out for official dis- 
favour. ■ However, with the growth of the 
nationalist movement, which was largely suppor- 
ted by the Hindus, there came a change in 
British policy. The partition of Bengal, what- 
ever its administrative expediency, was the 
result of a desire to drive a wedge between the 
Hindu and the Muslim. “The object of the 
measure”, writes Sir Henry Cotton in India in 
Transition, “was to shatter the unity and to 

disintegrate the feelings of solidarity It was 

no administrative reason that lay at the root of 
this scheme. It was part and parcel of Lord 
Curzon’s policy to enfeeble the growing power, 
and to destroy the political tendencies, of a 
patriotic spirit”. According to the Statesman, 
the idea was “to foster in Eastern Bengal the 
growth of Mohammadan power, which, it is 
hoped, will have the effect of keeping in check 
the rapidly growing strength of the Hindu 
community”. The introduction of separate 
electorates for the Muslims was frankly a part 
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of the British theory of “counterpoise of native 
against native”. The Agha Khan deputation 
which had waited on Lord Minto to demand 
separate electorates was, as described by Maulana 
Mohammad Ali" at the Coconada session of the 
Congress, “a command performance”. “A very 
big thing”, wrote a high official of the Govern- 
ment of India to Lady Minto, immediately after 
Lord Minto had accepted the principle, “has 
happened today. . A work of statemanship that 
will affect India and Indian history for many a 
long year. It is nothing less than the pulling 
back of 62 millions of people from joining the 
ranks of the seditious opposition”. 

There was universal opposition to the intro- 
duction of the vicious principle of separate 
electrorates. The Secretary of the British 
Indian Association wrote : “The Comrriittee 
are opposed to communal legislation. If one 
religious class be favoured, members of 

all the prevailing religions in India would 
clamour for special representation”. Already, 
more than one religious community had put in 
its claims. The Madras Land-holders’ Associ- 
ation thought that it “was calculated to 
accentuate differences which are fast losing 
their importance in secular affairs, and interfere . 
with the growth of a sentiment of unity among 
the people, which was a necessary condition of 
progress”. The Government of India, in their 
Despatch, Oct. 1, 1908 admitted that the Hindus 
generally regarded the proposals “as an attempt 
to set one religion against the other”. , The 
Bombay Presidency Associatian expressed the 
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opinion : “The keynote of the proposals for 
reform is. the creation of a counterpoise to the 
influence of the educated class”. - The Gujrat 
Sabha thought that it would “set up class 
against class, and so neutralise all the forces 
ol Indian public opinion by causing their 
mutual destruction”. In the case of the Muslims 
also, as pointed out above, the demand was 
engineered. “The Mohammedan leaders”, writes 
Ramsay Macdonald, “are inspirerl by certain 
Anglo-Indian officials, and those officials have 
pulled wires at Simla and in London and of 
malice aforethought sowed discord between 
the Hindu and Mohammedan communities by 
showing the Muslims special favours”.' Even 

the Anglo-Indian Statesman wrote: “ We 

view with great concern the action of the 
Government in selecting one section of the 
population for differential treatment such as is 

not tendered to any other portion The 

more carefully the Council Reforms worked by 
the Government of India are considered the 
more apparent does it become that the scheme 
amounts to little else than the provision for 
including in the legislative councils more land- 
owners and more Mohammedans”. Morley 
himself had suggested joint electorates with 
reservation of scats for the Mohammedans, but 
he weakly yielded before Lord Minto’s firm 
stand. It was the Viceroy’s intransigence which 
carried the day in face of universal opposition 
and mistrust of the measure. 


. 1. Ramsay Macdonald : Aicakeninn of India. 
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THE WAR AND ITS SEQUEL 

Indian nationalism took up the challenge. 
Attempts to create a greater harmony between 
the Hindus and the Muslims began almost 
immediately. From 1910. onwards a number of 
Unity Conferences were held, which did much 
to dispel the mis-understanding between the 
two communities. In 1912, there caiiie a radical 
change in the attitude of the Muslim League. 
This was due to the adhesion of a large mass of 
middle class people to the League. The Muslim 
middle classes, like Hindu middle classes at an 
earlier stage, were fast outgrowing their depen- 
dent position within the imperial system, and 
began to express their dis-satisfaction. In 1913, 
the Muslim League proclaimed its adoption of 
the cause of self-government. Soon aker, the 
Agha Khan and his friends resigned the mem- 
bership of the League. But they were quickly 
replaced by a whole new group of middle-class 
Muslims with nationalist leanings. Differences 
between the Congress and the League were 
bridged. From now on,,^. both began to hold 
their annual meetings at the same time and 
place. In 1916, at Lucknow, they entered into 
a Pact, the League adopting the ‘Home Rule’ 
programme of the Congress, and the latter 
conceding separate electorates for Muslims, and 
representational weightage for minorities in the 
legislatures. The Khilafat question also was 
agitating the Muslims. Out of this unity — 
which, it has to be admitted, was 
largely superficial — came a tremendo.us ener- 
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gisation of the national movement. “The 
Hindu professional classes”, as K. B. 
Krishna points out, “wanted allies. They 
supported the Khilafat movement. The Muslim 
professional classes wanted allies. They suppor- 
ted the Indian National Congress The 

masses of both faiths came together in joint 
demonstrations and meetings of protest against 
imperialist repression.” ‘ 

In thCj meantime, the bases of the national 
movement were being broadened in another 
direction too. The new industrial classes were 
joining the ranks of the Indian nationalism. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, the British 
kept their economic stranglehold on the Indian 
people tight. Bur in the last quarter, due to 
rise of rival imperialisms, Indian industries 
also got a chance. By the beginning of this 
century, two large centres of factory production 
had developed, the cotton factories of Bombay 
and the jute mills of Bengal. Around this 
class of British and Indian industrialists, there 
emerged a whole class of field-factory proletariat. 
Just as the professional classes had aimed at 
replacing a group of Britishers who still 
enjoyed a practical monopoly of medical, legal 
and journalistic functions in India, the industrial 
classes now likewise aimed at replacing the 
British trade-monopolies in India. Since this class 
had to fight against the competition of foreign 
goods, they took to supporting the Swadeshi 
movement. The adhesion of the industrial 
classes went to strengthening the extremist 
I. K. 13. Krislinii; Problem of Minorities, p. 149. 
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section of the Congress, which was now being 
organized by Tilak, ‘that arch leader of sedition.’ 
To these classes were added the students, 
merchants, petty shopkeepers, clerical employees 
and all the lower strata of the middle classes. 
During 1914-19, all classes, the professional, the 
industrial and labour, together with the lower 
strata of the middle classes, unitedly stood 
against the government. The war had brought 
a great prosperity and strength to t^e Indian 
industrialists. As Shevalankar points out, ‘ 
whereas in 1900 Indian mills supplied only 9 
per cent of India’s requirements as against- 64 
p. c. met by imports (mostly from Britain), in 
1921 their percentage had shot up to 42 
and imports declined to 26 p. c„ Similarly, the 
iron and steel industry, which might have gone 
down but for abnormal conditions created by 
the war, increased its output of finished steel 
from above 19,000 tons in 1913 to 123,890 tons 
in 1918-19. , During 1914-18 alone, the produc- 
tion of cotton piece-goods was doubled, the 
output of the jute mills and woolen mills was 
nearly trebled, and iron and steel industries had 
shown a remarkable rise. All this meant so 
much grist to the national movement. The 
Congress, the organised expression of political 
unrest, emerged much stronger and, through its 
alliance with the Muslim League, was able to 
confront imperialism with a much more united 
opposition. Such a combination of forces, parti- 
culary during the critical years of the war, was 
bound to cause concern to India’s rulers, 

I. SiiovuUiTilcar ; The Problem of huUa, p. 178. 
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of them. The Provincial Executive also was 
remodelled. One part of it was to be composed 
as before of officials — and was to control the 
■‘reserved” departments of administration. 
“Reserved” Departments were those which 
were not “transferred” to the control of popular 
ministers. Among the transferred subjects 
were education, agriculture, public health, local 
government etc. They were now to be con- 
trolled by “Ministers” chosen from and respon- 
sible to the majority in the legislative council. 
Any department not specifically transferred 
was automatically “reserved”. The Chief 
“reserved” subjects were finance and the 
maintenance of law and order. The franchise 
\yas widened and an appreciably larger electorate 
was created. “Such”, writes Coupland, “was 
Britain’s response to India’s loyalty to their 
common cause. Previous steps towards Indian 
self-government had been short and hesitant; 
this was a long and bold one. Democracy had 
hitherto been expressly repudiated ; now it was 
expressly accepted as the goal of British policy”.' 

While the British were busy jerry-building 
this fabric of ‘democratic’ institutions, they were 
also dexterously engaged in digging at the very 
roots of Democracy. The Montford Committee 
had unequivocally condemned communal 
electorates on the basis that they “are opposed 
to the teaching of history, perpetuate class- 
divisions, stereotype existing relations, and are 
very serious hindrance to the development of 
the self-governing principle.” But they not 

1. Coupland ; Britain and India, p. 67 
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merelj' retained the priSidple in the case of the 
Muslims, but extended it to the Sikhs. The 
Act of 1919 went several steps ahead. It 
retained separate electorates, provided the Sikhs 
with a separate electoral roll and separate cons- 
tituencies and recognized the claims of the non- 
Brahmins of Madras as well as those of the 
Marathas and the allied castes, the nomination 
of members to represent Depressed classes, the 
representation of workers in organized industry 
and separate electorates for Indian Christians, 
Anglo-Indians, and Europeans. The principle 
of communal representation was thus extended 
to all sorts of religious groups. Montagu’s visit, 
in the meantime, was able to take the moderate 
section of the Indian politicians out of the 
Congress — they started the All-India Liberal 
Federation— but this merely had succeeded, in 
making the Congress more extremist. Alliance 
with other reactionary forces was also being 
cemented. Policy towards che Princes was 
rapidly changing. Instead of being treated as 
mere vassals, their spverign rights now were 
being recognized. In 1921, they were organized 
into a Chamber of Princes. 

The Indians — even the moderates of mode- 
rates — soon realized how uncomfortable it was 
to live in the rickety house that the Act of 1919 
had attempted to build. It is true that the new 
constitution was inaugurated under extremely 
inausnicious circumstances. In the meantime, 
the Indian national movement had found a way 
of expression and a leader of indomitable will. 
The inauguration of the new constitution had 
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the chilly background h£ the Rowlatt Acts, 
Jallianwalla Bagh and Gandhi’s Satyagraha. But 
it is not correct to say that the new constitu- 
tion was not given a full chance. The mode- 
rates had rallied round it from the very, begin- 
ning. Sapru became a member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. Chintamani became the 
Minister of Education in the U. P. . Surendra- 
nath accepted office as a minister in the Bengal 
Government. The more extremist group of 
the Congress also soon came rouna in . the form 
of the Swarajists, the Responsivists and the 
Independents entering the Councils, Vithal- 
bhai Patel, of the Congress, rose to be the first 
Indian President of the Central Legislature. 
But the hollowness of the legislative' chamber 
soon became manifest — and even the moderates 
retreated in disgust ; Sapru and Chintamani had 
both to resign. As a, result of the working of 
the Act of 1919, the Governor emerged much 
stronger than he was ever before — whatever 
control was relaxed by the Central Government 
in favour of the ‘responsible’ ministers in the 
provinces became vested in him, and the minis- 
ters merely became pliant instruments in his 
hands depending on his 'favour or frown for 
their office, and absolutely un-conn ected with, 
and irresponsible to, their legislatures. What- 
ever fraction of “responsibility’ had been conce- 
ded by the Act in theory completely broke down 
in practice. The evidence given by a Madras 
Minister, Sir K. V. Reddi, before the Muddiman 
Committee is a good commentary on the 
working of the Act;, “I am Minister of 
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Developments minus forests. I am Minister of 
Industries without factories, which are a reser- 
ved subject, and industries without factories 
are unimaginable. I am Minister of Agriculture 
minus irrigation I am also Minister of Indus- 

try without electricity, which is also a reserved 
subject. The subjects of Labour and Boilers 
are also reserved”. 

THE ACT OF 1935 

The next constitutional charter, the India 
Act of 1935, was an act of prodigious labour. 
“Years of discussion, series of memoranda, half 
a dozen Commissions, half a dozen reports, 
mountains of ‘evidence” all went to its making. 
Lidian question was on the anvil for eight long 
years. One would expect the result to be a 
prodigy of statesmanship. Shevalankar, how- 
ever, calls it “a prodigy of imperialist states- 
manship”, “an eleborate and ingenious device to 
frustrate the emergeijce of a free India and to 
secure — so far as constitutional provisions can 
secure — the. continuance of British rule in 
circumstances totall)’’ different from those 
prevailing at the time of its establishment” h 
Why this merciless criticism ? The Act 
of 1935 claims to be a very long stride on the 
road towards full democracy. Coupland 
thought that “apart from safeguards, which 
proved difficult to work, and the relation of 
British officials in the Central Government 
and — a dwindling company— in the provincial 

1. Shevalankar: The Problem of India, p. 186. 
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administration, the status of India, if the Act 
came into full operation, would be comparable 
with that of a Dominion before 1914” 

The Act transferred all departments of 
provincial administration, including justice and 
police to the control of ministry jointly respon- 
sible to the legislature. This itself was highly 
significant, Schuster and Wint write : “An 
Indian province is no unimportant entity. The 

most important are more populous than 

the British Isles. The powers of the provincial 
governments include the responsibility of law 
and order over vast territories, and for public 
services whjch in many provinces have become 
as elaborate as those of a European state. That 
such great areas should be popularly adminis- 
tered is no light thing” At the Centre also, 
responsible government was partially introduced. 
With the exception of Defence, Foreign affairs 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs, which were “reserved”, 
the entire field of administration was to be 
“transferred” to popular.ministers, working oh 
British Cabinet lines. The electorate was 
enlarged to include betweenN35 and 40 million 
voters, which was more than five times the 
Montford electorate. 

These seemingly liberal provisions of the Act 
were more than off-set by the fact that it was 
hedged in with special responsibilities, safeguards 
and reservations. In the provincial field, the 
authority of the legislature is seriously limited 

1. Coupland: Britain and India, p. 81. • 

2. Schuster and Wint :• ' Ind.ia cmd Democracy, 
pp. 143-4- 
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by the principle of “executive independence”, 
which makes the Governor, appointed in Eng- 
land by the King, the agent of imperialism, a 
virtual dictator of the province. The Governor 
not onh" is entitled to override any and every 
decision of the legislature but he has a number 
of “special responsibilities” in the discharge of 
which he is to act exclusively in his own discretion. 
Tn case, he finds the Ministers not conducting 
the government “on lines consistent with the 
discharge of his special responsibility”, he can 
declare that the constitution has broken down, 
and “assumue to himself all such powers as he 
judge requisite to retrieve the situation”. The 
Governor, in brief, is under no obligation to 
accept the advice of Ministers who possess the 
confidence of the lower house, nor need he abide 
by the verdict of the electorate. 

The Federal structure is one of the curios 
of constitutional mechanisms. It will consist 
of a bi-cameral legislature, partly elected from 
British Indian Provinces, partly nominated by 
Princes. The election to the upper house will 
be direct, on the basis of high property franchise, 
and to the lower house indirect, by the provin- 
cial legislatures. Inspite of these serious limita- 
tions, however, we find that this legislature will 
be able to control very little. Defence, foreign 
relations, the regulation of credit, currency and 
exchange, railways — they will all be outside 
its purview. More than 80 p. c. of the central 
budget will not be subject to the vote of the 
legislature. Above all, there are very lengthy, 
corr^licated and fool-proof provisions in the Act 
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which prohibit the legislature from taking into 
consideration, much less passing judgment upon, 
any measure which may directly or indirectly 
affect British trading and financial interests in 
India. While the legislature, on the one side, 
is circumscribed in all sorts of ways, the Gover- 
nor General has been armed with limitless 
powers, executive, legislative and judicial. He 
is, in fact, “erected into a despot with more 
complete, indisputable and overwhelming power 
than that wielded by the totalitarian dictators”. 

The Act of 1935 claims to be a very bold 
advance on the road towards democracy in 
India. It for the first time placed some real 
power in the hands of the Indians in the 
provincial field of administration. It Hso 
promised to part with some power, though 
much more truncated, at the Centre also, but 
that was hedged in by almost impossible condi- 
tions. Sir Samual Hoare could confidently 
assure the British diehards in the House 
of Commons that, “short of a landslide, 
the extremists cannot get control, of • 
the Centre”. The Tories, however, were ■ 
not to be satisfied even by being 
doubly reassured ; they wanted a tenfold tier 
of assurances, and the India Act of 1935 fully 
provided for this. At the Centre, the most 
important departments of administration, the 
Defence, Foreign Affairs etc. were to be conti- 
nued to be “reserved”. The popular ministers 
had nothing to do with- them. But cVen in the 
limited sphere of “Transferred Departments”, 
the ministers were partially subject to the 
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‘‘Sjiccin] Rcpcmsibilirios” of the Governor- 
General. The Govcrnor-Gcncrnl j could also 
disrupt — perha]is was enjoined by the constitu- 
tion to do so — all prospects of unity among the 
ministers by loading them with nominees from 
the princes and rep“escntatives of various 
communities. The Federal Assembly to which 
this shadow cabinet was supposed to be 
responsible was itself double-crossed by the 
pre.^ence of one States’ nominee ;is against two 
representatives from British India. These re- 
presentatives from British India were not to be • 
directly elected by the people of India — even 
by the 'peoples’ of India — but, were to be 
nominated by the members of the Provincial 
Legislature on the basis of communal coscitu- 
encics. Here the India Act was making a 
curious departure from the constitutions of the 
rest of the world. Eveiy where in the world, it 
is the lower house which is directly elected. 
In India, that privilege was conferred upon the 
upper house, where the direct elections were 
again circumscribed by high property franchise. 
Tin's rickety legislature, again, was in no sense 
a sovereign or constiUient bod\% In legislation, 
in budgetary control, in matter of administrative 
supervision, it was fully subjected to the 
Governor General’s over-riding, and parallel, 
powers. So far as control over economic 
matters was concerned, it was a plaything, a 
doll, a spineless puppet, in the hands of the 
British vested interests. Once the Act of 1935 
had come into operation, however close we 
might have come to the warm neighbourhood 
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of Dominion Status, prospects of any economic 
development of India would have been chilled 
or frozen for ever. 

Much is made of the extension of franchise. 
It had now undoubtedly been extended to about 
25 p c, of the adult population (about 42 p.c, 
of the adult males and 10 p,c, of the adult 
females). But what good is mere extension of 
franchise ? A vote is hardly a substitute for a 
piece of bread, and it becomes definitely nau- 
seating when you find that you can exercise it 
only in a very very limited way. And what if^ 
you are further told that with each vote you 
disrupt the ranks of Indian unity and 
deal a blow at the foundations of Indian demo- 
cracy ? Under the Act of 1919, the electrorate 
was broken up into ten parts: now it was 
regimented into seventeen. Each group voted 
within his own narrow groove, for a candidate 
who could inflame to fever height his communal 
passions, whether he was a Hindu, a Mohamm- 
edan, a Sikh, a member of the Depressed classes, 
an Anglo-Indian or a Christian, Separate electo- 
rates were also thrust on the unwilling hands of 
women and Indian Christians. The Macdonald 
Award, “the affirmation of the . policy of 
counterpoise through a labour spokesman”, 
wanted to break away the Depressed Classes 
from the Hindus, and would have succeeded in 
doing so but for Gandhiji’s fast, though the 
Poona Pact is hardly a complete annulment of 
this mischievous move. 

The Labour Prime Minister, however, 
succeeded in introducing a new counterpoise. 
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Thnr was of perpetually arraigning Muslim 
Provinces agaiiivSt Hindu Provinces and of 
introducing a new constitutional barrier to 
national progress. This was secured by guaran- 
teeing the Muslims a majority vote in the 
Panjab and Bengal by statute. .1 further step 
in the same direction was taken by the creation 
of the Muslim province of Sind. Now a number 
of Muslim provinces could be made to take a 
stand against the Hindu provinces. The idea 
of redistribution of provinces— “tainted with 
communalism" as it was. in words of the Nehru 
Report— had been in the air for a long time. 
In March 1937, when the controversy of joint 
versus separate electorates was going strong, some 
Muslim members of the Central Legislature, at an 
informal meeting, liad indicated that they would 
agree to the institution of joint electorates on 
condition that Sind was separated from Bombay 
Presidency, and reforms were . introduced in 
Baluchistan and N.W.F.P. on the same lines as 
in other provinces. The motive was clear. 
This would have meant so many more Muslim 
provinces. The A.I.C.C. at Bombay, in May 
1927, declared itself in favour of the Muslim 
proposals at Delhi. It conceded the principle 
of redistribution of provinces, though on lingu- 
istic and cultural basis alone, and suggested the 
names of Andhra and Karnatik too. The 
Madras Congress of December 1927 also declar- 
ed its faith in the readjustment of provinces. 
In the meantime, there was a split in the 
Muslim League. Two sessions of the League 
were simultaneosly held in Calcutta and Lahore. 
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The “advanced” Calcutta session supported the 
principle of redistribution; the “backward” 
Lahore session reiterated its faith in separate 
electorates. The All-Parties Conference, held 
at Delhi, February-March, 1928, declared itself 
in favour of joint electorates subject for the 
present to reservation of seats and re-distribu- 
tion of provinces. The idea of redistribution 
of provinces so as to provide a safeguard and a 
balance to Muslim interests had thus been 
brought into the forefront rrs an alfernative to 
separate electorates. What Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald did in 1932 was to retain separate electo- 
rates and to concede the principle of creating a 
block of ‘Muslim’ provinces as against ‘Hindu’ 
provinces. This could be achieved, to any subs- 
tantial extent, only by giving statutory majority 
to the Muslims both of Punjab and Bengal. Unless 
Muslim majority was not fully assured in these 
two important. provinces, the whole scheme was 
bound to topple down. 

Another ‘effort’ made by the Act of 1935 
was to draw in the Princely Order as a counter- 
poise against Nationalist India. The Princes were 
to nominate 104 out of 260 members in the 
Council of State and 125 oiit of 375 in the 
Federal Assembly. This block of Princey 
nominees was bound to array itself behind the 
Political Department, dance at its piping and 
become a solid front against all progressive 
forces. The Act of 1935 drew into a closer 
alliance with British imperialism a class which 
was described by Marx as “the most senile tools 
of English despotism the strongholds' 
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radical ; in 1919, to thwart the national demand 
for self-government ; in 1935, to do something 
to assuage a national movement growing 
mightier day by day ; and, finally, in 1942, to 
appease the Indian aspirations, aroused by the 
out-break of the world-war, and to meet the 
world-opinion, becoming growingly critical on 
the Indian situation. Each one of these 
‘reforms’ has been the out-come of a number of 
forces simultaneously working, the most im- 
portant of which has always been the national 
movement in India entering some new phase of 
progress and strength. Each one of these 
‘reforms,’ therefore, has been in the nature of a 
concession, a concession wrung out of unwilling 
hands. It is, therefore, natural that the hands 
that conceded them have also, in each case, 
tried, at the same time, to strengthen the British 
paramountcy. As a matter of fact, a 
regular tug of war has been going on during the 
last half a century between India’s will to 
freedom and Britain’s will to perpetuate the 
subjection of India. The various political re- 
forms have been so many' milestones on the 
road of this struggle. 

It is true that they are the cheapest that we 
can get. There has always been a ' big hiatus 
between the national demand and Britain’s pro- 
fessed fulfilment of it. The Act of 1892, the 
outcome of seven years of incessant propaganda 
carried on by the Indian National Congress, 
both in India and England, was correctly des- 
cribed by some one as ‘mountains in labour 
producing a rat.’ The Reforms of, 1909, as the 
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Montford Commitroe itself ncknowledtscd, did 
nor. and could not, satisfy Indian aspirations. 
Dyarciiy stood self-condemned. The type of 
federalism evolved by the Act of J935 was 
universally condemned in India. The Cripps 
offer was contemptuously rcje.cted by the 
Congress, the League, the Mahasabha. the Sikh 
Conference, in fact, by every political group 
that mattered in thi.s country. Why has it been 
so ? Clearly, the intentions of the framers 
have never been honest. They have tried to 
meet the national demand only superficially. 
Their main idea has been to withhold power. 
They have only offered us the shadow, never 
the substance. Lord Cromer’s words are 
revealing: "However liberal may be the con- 
cessions,” he wrote, “which have been made and 
which at any future time may be made, we 
have not the slightest intention of abandoning 
our Indian possessions.”* This determination 
they have tried to cover up by the garb of 
various kinds of prcte.xts. 

Till 1917, the idea, or the pretext, was that 
representative and responsible government of 
the parliamentary type was not suited to India. 
So redoubtable a radical as James Mill declared 
that representative government was ‘.‘utterly 
out of the question” in India. ‘‘We have to 
frame a good government.” wrote Macaulay, 
“for a country in which it is impossible to 
provide the one great security for good govern- 
ment — The light of political science and of 

1. Quoted l)v K. 13. Krisiina, Pi’ohlc.nt of 

p. 
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history is withdrawn we are walking in dark- 
ness : we do not distinctly see whither we are 
going.”^ He could only hope that some day 
India would be able to adopt representative 
'institutions, but he could not be sure when that 
day would come. The Act of 1892, according 
to Dufferin, did not imply “an approach to 
English parliamentary government.” During the 
Morley-Minto changes, every effort was made 
to declare that there was no intention behind 
them to confer a parliamentary system on India. 
Till 1917, an insuperable faith was being ex- 
pressed in the benevolent character of the 
British rule in India. There was Curzon’s 
theory of paternal rule. India was governed 
by the British in her own interest. During the 
First Great War, due to a great upsurge of 
democratic ideology and national self-determi- 
nation idea, the stand so far taken by the 
British on the question of their policy in India 
broke down completely. Now, they had to 
declare the ‘progressive realization of responsible 
government’ by the Indians as the goal of their 
policy in India. But they tried to circumscribe 
it by all possible means. Illiteracy, communal 
differences, political immaturity, a .national 
psychology suited to autocratic regimes, lack of 
correct type of political parties, these and so 
many other factors — all the creation of the 
British rule in India — were brought out to 
justify the slowness of their pace. A partial 
advance was made in 1919. Ten years later a 
commission was to examine whether the Indians. 

1 . Speeches. 126 , 156 . 
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had boliavcd properly durin^I that period, and 
could be trusted with a little more of power, or 
even that little bit which was given before had 
to be withdrawn. Finally, there has grown the 
theory, so sedulously cultivated, that the British 
have got the ultimate rcsj^onsibility for the 
“protection of social and religious minorities” of 
India. It became nauseating when it was 
coupled with Cripp’s offer of self-determination 
to India. 

The net result of these constitutional reforms 
in India has. therefore, been to throw commu- 
nity against community, caste against caste, one 
vested interest against another vested interest, 
and thus to widen the chasm between the 
various sections in India — in fact, something the 
very opposite of what a democracy aims at 
doing. The various commissions arc appointed, 
and conferences convened, more with a view to 
disrupt the nationalist ranks than to face the 
situation squarely. Both the Acts of 1909 and 
1919 were preceded by a vehement “rally the 
moderates" campaign. Montagu’s visit in 1918 
brought about the secession of the Moderates 
from the Congress. In 1925, we find Lord 
Birkenhead asking Lord Reading to use the 
statutory commission as ‘a useful bargaining 
counter’ ‘for further disintegrating the Swa- 
rajist party’. In 1928, we find the same noble 
Lord urging upon the same Viceroy “to try to 
make a breach in the wall of antagonism” and 
to rally the non-boycotting Muslims, while 
leaving Mr. Jinnah “high and dry”.^ The Round 
1. Quoted by K.13. Krislinii. Problem of Minorities, pp. ,S07-8 
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Table Conferences were similarly designed. “The 
Muslims were set against the Hindus, the Sikhs 
against the Muslims, the tenants against the 
landlords, and the princes against their sub- 
jects; all against one and one against all ^ 

Sometimes the commissions are appointed to 
dampen the sympathy expressed outside India 
for the nationalist cause; sometimes, merely to 
gain and bide time. Most of the pronounce- 
ments are vague and ambiguous. ^ Words like 
‘responsible government’ and ‘dominion status’ 
so often bandied before the Indian nationalists 
hardly mean much. Lord Irwin’s declaration in 
October 1929 that the natural goal of India’s 
advance was Dominion Status, was followed by 
six years of dose scrutiny of Indian consti- 
tutional problems, and, finally, when the Act of 
1935 came, we find neither in its letter nor in 
its spirit, any trace of any intention to fulfil 
such a promise ! 

THE THREATENED FOUNDATIONS 

Democracy, the British writers point out, 
has been growing in India twice as rapidly as in 
the Dominions. But its foundations continue 
to be threatened. The British Government has 
liberally extended the franchise, from 4 p. c. in 
1919 to 14 p.c. in 1935, and has also transferred 
some responsibility of administration, from 
limited influence over provincial administration 
in 1919 to almost complete provincial autonomy 
in 1935. But this has been merely watering the 

1. S. S. Cavoeslnvar, Non-Violevt Non~cooj)eraHon, 
p. 311. 
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branches. Democracy in order to last, must march 
hand in hand with Education and Social Reform. 
In India, the government has neglected the first, 
and has not been in a position to undertake the 
other. A hundred and fifty years of British 
rule has only been able to make 10 p.c. of the 
Indian population literate : literacy was certainly 
much higher when the British began their 
conquest of this country. At the rate at which 
literacy has been progressing in India, it will 
take six or seven hundred years to make the 
entire population literate. There is another 
danger in the slowness of this progress. It ex- 
poses the educated few to the danger of being 
quickly engulfed by the ignorant mass. Dema- 
gogy always thrives on illiteracy : and demagogy 
. is the worst enemy of democ^-acy. As Lennard 
points out, “ 'Government by the people’ is an 
ideal which takes us beyond the mere principle 
that minorities shall be heard and that every 
citizen shall have a right to express his views. 
Rights without the capacity to use them are of 
little value”. 1 This capacity can come only by 
education. But education, without a direct 
bearing on life, will hardly mean much. Edu- 
cation must draw the best out of the individual, 
that which is most noble in him, and should 
inculcate him with a flaming desire to use it 
for the betterment of the society. You cannot 
expect a man to think democratically of the wel- 
fare of the whole people, so long as glaring 
social injustices drive them to give most of 
their attention to sectional interests. A foreign 
1. Reginald Lennard ; Democracy., v 
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government is hardly competent to take up the 
cause of social reform. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that our legislatures, dominated as 
they are by an alien government, have failed to. 
keep pace with the progressive opinion of the 
country. As a matter of fact — and this is an 
unfortunate fact — the government has depended 
more on reactionary elements than on progres- 
sive ones. 

WHERE DO WE STAND ? 

Another point which may be mentioned 
here is that whatever democracy we have got 
is very very limited in its scope. It is limited 
both internally and externally. Internally, we 
find that a very small section of the Indian 
people, not more than 14% even under the Act of 
1935, has been enfranchised. Externally, there are 
so many checks and restraints. There are the 
safeguards and reservations. There is the 
dominating power of the Secretary of State, 
There is the final sovereignty of the British 
parliament. The working of democratic insti- 
tutions so far has always depended on the sweet 
will of the British masters. In 1939, when the 
Congress ministries resigned, instead of making 
an attempt to form alternative ministries or to 
settle with the Congress, with one stroke of 
pen. Section 93 was promulgated. The way 
in which Faziul Haque was made to resign in 
Bengal and Allah Bux wss thrown out of his 
prime minister’s chair in Sind, throw ample light 
on the nature of provincial autonomy as it whs 
functioning in various parts of the country. The 
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various . attempts at enlarging the democratic 
\ institutions in India, thus, have, in fact, resulted 
in breaking up those very conditions in which 
democracy can be successfully operated. Now, 
this has led many people to think that, what- 
ever might be the cause, the existing conditions 
in India are such that it would not be safe to 
establish democratic institutions. 

I do not agree with this view. I know that 
there has been going on a deliberate effort to 
create those conditions in which democracy 
might get blown up. But I also know that, on 
the other side, very steadily and very surely, 
an attempt has been> going on in this country 
for the last 150 year's to create those very con- 
ditions in which we might be able to adopt a 
full' democratic constitution. There have been 
great movements in the country, religious, and 
social, and political, and all these movements 
have helped in the creation of a great spirit of 
civic consciousness. It is out of this fountain- 
head that the stream of Indian nationalism is 
born. Gandhi, the greatest exponent of Indian 
nationalism stands in direct line with Ram 
Mohan Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen, Ranade and 
Gokhale. He is a political leader only by 
accident. At heart, he is burning with a 
great spirit of social upliftment. His Harijan 
work is much more important for him than the 
formation of ministries in the various provinces. 
If we go further down we find that he is essen- 
tially a religious man, a man who looks at the 
religion from the reformist point of view. If 
Gandhi had been born a century earlier. 
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possibly Ke would have devoted all his energy 
to the reform of the Hindu religion. 

Our nationalism is, thus, a very comprehensive 
movement. It takes under its eagle-like wings 
the entire life of the country, social, cultural 
and artistic. Its foundations lie buried in a 
deep religious urge. Its main support lies in 
social reform and it is on account of these 
foundations and such a support that it has blos- 
somed out in a nationalism of a non-aggresive, 
pacific and non-violent type. This national 
movement has affected our art and literature. 
It is the most dominating idea that is inspiring 
the Indian people to-day. It has been respons- 
ible to a very great extent for establishing a 
wide synthesis between the various commu- 
nities of India. It was under the sentiment’ of 
nationalism that the Ali brothers worked in 
close cooperation with Mahatma Gandhi, and 
to-day the Frontier Gandhi, Maulana Azad and 
other leaders are making great sacrifices. 

I am not unaware of the limitations of the 
national movement. I know that it has not 
always been able to maintain a very close alli- 
ance with the forces of social reform. In many 
cases, it has often catered to the revivalist 
tendencies as against the progressive ones. 
There are abundant examples of nationalism 
joining hands with reactionary forces with a 
view to carry on the political progress of the 
country. All these draw-backs are there. But 
at the same time there is a strong desire to 
purge our nationalism of all these revivalist and 
reactionary forces. I am confident that this 
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desire is bound to bear full fruit. Indian 
nationalism, inspite of growing opposition from 
many quarters, is to-day strong enough to take 
up the reins of the government and work them 
on democratic lines 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Essentials Of Dennocracy; Are They 
Lacking In India ? 

Section A : Political Parties 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS ' 

The main argument which is generally 
brought forward to support the thesis that 
democracy is not suited to India is that our 
political parties are very different both in com- 
position and temper from the political parties 
in the West, The Indian National Congress, 
which is our greatest political organisation, is 
generally brought in for the greatest condem- 
nation. It is pointed that the Congress is a 
medley of different groups and sections and 
that it does not stand for any definite economic 
or social principles. In the words of Schuster 
and Wint, “it includes millionaires, mill workers, 
landlords, peasants, saints, gangsters, professors, 
parochialists, experts in international affairs, 
liberals, anarchists, communists, ascetics, fana- 
tical Muslims and fanatical Hindus. The only 
thing which unites them all is their anti-British 
attitude.”' They also contemptuously describe 
the annual session of the Congress as “part gypsy 
Ir Schuster and Wint : India and Demoa'aty, 
p.p. 165-6. 
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encampment, part football match, part parish 
bazzar.” It is held by these writers that the 
Congress profession of faith in parliamentary 
institutions is merely a matter of expediency. 
They think that as long as the parliamentary 
institutions bring them a majority of votes they 
are willing to accept them. It is pointed out 
that in its internal affairs the Congress is 
controlled by a small clique which carries on 
the administration in a dictatorial way. In order 
to support this contention the solitary Bose 
incident of 1939 is generally brought forward. 
It is also pointed out, as an example of Congress 
fascism, that it tried to back up political agita- 
tion in the Indian states, on the one side, and to 
cut the ground under the Muslim League by 
trying to win over the Muslim masses, on the 
other. It is also pointed out that while the 
Congress was in office its ministries were 
responsible more to the zonal dictator than to 
their own legislatures. In fact, certain writers 
have gone to the extent of suggesting that the 
Congress, while in office, was actually engaged 
in a conspiracy to subordinate the state to the 
party organisation. These arguments are so 
arranged as to lead to the conclusion that as 
long as the Congress is there democracy cannot 
be properly worked in this country. 

THE CONGRESS CONSTITUTION 

Perhaps no writer has entered into such 
elaborate condemnation of the Indian National 
Congress as Professor Coupland. He gives us 
a graphic description, of the Congress' constitu- 
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tion, but strangely enough he has not been able 
to find many things in the Congress constitution 
which might give it an undemocratic character. 
The Congress constitution might be described 
as based on the principle of ‘democratic centra- 
lism.’ The local members elect the district 
committees, the district committees choose their 
representatives in the provincial Congress 
committees and tiie provincial Congress commi- 
ttees elect the All-India Congress Committee. 
The president is elected by a mctliod of direct 
election. Coupland has singled out the method 
of appointment of the Working Committee as 
symbolic of the undemocratic character of the 
Congress. The Working Committee used to 
be elected till 1936 by the A.I.C.C. in a per- 
fectly democratic manner. Since then it is 
being nominated by the president. The change 
cannot be considered as an undemocratic one. 
In almost all the democratic countries, the 
cabinet is more or less nominated by the Chief 
Executive. In America, the President himself 
selects his secretaries. In England, the Prime 
Minister nominates his cabinet. A sort of 
convention has come into existence by which 
all the tried leaders of the country are included 
in the Working Committee and all the provin- 
ces also are given a fair representation. Another 
point of criticism is that a hew body, the 
parliamentary sub-committee, was brought into 
existence in 1937 to control the various Con- 
gress ministries. This step was taken in order 
to meet some extra-ordinary circumstances and, 
as I shall discuss later,, there was nothing 
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undemocratic in this either. 

Finall 5 % Professor Coupland has taken up for 
criticism what he calls the unconstitutional, or 
super-constitutional, authority of Mahatma 
Gandhi in the Congress. As every one knows, 
Gandhiji is not even a four-annas member of 
the Congress. He does not hold any office in 
th Congress, but perhaps no decision can be 
taken b}^ the Congress without his approval, 
and his advice is always binding on the Congress. 
Is this not an example of the Congress tendency 
towards dictatorship ? If we analyse the fact, 
we shall find that Gandhiji exercises control 
over the Congress not because he has brought 
into existence a separate party of his own. He 
controls the Congress because he controls the 
Indian masses. As Jawaharlal once said, “if he 
dominates the Congress, it is because he domi- 
nates the masses.” It was Gandhi who con- 
verted the Congress from a body of arm-chair 
politicians into a fighting organization. It was 
Gandhi who awakened the Indian masses out 
of their age-long slumber. It was Gandhi who 
gave us a new hope and a new vision. If such 
a man plays a dominating role in the Congress, 
it should hardly be a matter of surprise. More- 
over, we have to keep in mind Gandhiji’s 
authority over the Congress in two different 
capacities. Firstly, in normal times. In normal 
times Gandhiji tries to keep himself as far away 
from actively guiding the Congress organization 
as he possibly can. In 19:^4, when he felt that 
his influence was possibly becoming almost 
authoritarian, he resigned from the Congress, 
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It is only on special occasions, when there is a 
political campaign to be conducted, that 
Gandhiji takes the supreme command in his 
hands.- In war times democracy has got to be 
compromised. An army cannot march in a 
democratic manner. Soldiers have to take 
orders from their general ■ and follow him 
implicitly. His word is a law unto them. So 
whenever there is a civil disobedience campaign, 
Gandhiji naturally takes the command in his 
own hands, just as the commander-in-chief of 
any -army would do. There is nothing in this 
that violates the spirit of democracy. 

CONGRESS UNITARIANISM 

Professor Coupland has further brought for- 
ward the charges of unitarianism and totali- 
tarianism against the Congress. He says that 
between .1937 and 1939 the Congress High 
Command concentrated all powers in its own 
hands, and deplores the fact that at a time 
when a federal experiment was being tried in 
the country, and when provinces were for the 
first time conceded autonomy, the Congress _ 
decided to violate the spirit of that autonomy 
by bringing together the administration of all the 
provinces under its centralised control. In this 
connection, we have, to keep a number of facts 
in mind. It is true that the Congress created 
a .parliamentary sub-committee and appointed 
what are maliciously called the zonal dictators, 
but this was to meet a number of extra-ordinary 
circumstances. People suspected that one of 
the motives of the Act of 1935 was to break up 
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the sense of national unity and instigate provin- 
cialism. The Congress, as an organisation 
devoted to the winning of independence, had to 
fight against that mentality. It was keen on the 
fact that provincialism was not permitted 
to raise its ugly head and come in the way of 
national freedom. Moreover, there was the 
fear that if provincial ministries were left for 
themselves they might develop to an inordinate 
extent the love of parliamentary working and 
might lose, sight cf the higher ideal. It is 
pointed out that whatever might be the reasons 
for this centralised control, it led to the loosen- 
ing of the ministerial responsibility towards the 
legislature. It made the ministries responsible 
to the High Command rather than to the 
members of the provincial legislatures and ulti- 
mately to the provincial electorate. The way 
in which Professor Coupland has put it, the 
argument takes a very sinister shape. 

I am perfectly sure that the learned 
professor is not unfamiliar with the working 
of the political parties in other parliamentary 
countries. This kind of national control over 
the provincial or state affairs is everywhere 
to be found. The candidates are generally 
put up by the all-national political parties and 
the members who vote for them, vote primarily 
for the political party and only secondarily for 
those individual candidates. We find this 
in America. We find this in England. We 
find the same thing' in Canada and Australia, 
and, in fact, in all democratic countries of ' the 
world, where the parliamentary system has 
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come into existence. The circumstances in 
India were all the more favourable for the 
development of this tendency. Here, the all- 
India political parties had come into existence 
long before the provinces adopted any 
autonomous shape. With the exception of 
one or two purely provincial political parties 
almost all our political parties are national in 
complexion. In the case of the Congress, it 
was more true than in the case of any other 
political party anywhere in the world that the 
people had voted for the Congress and its 
programme as a whole rather than for any 
individual. The Congress as a body, therefore, 
was responsible to the entire electorate of the 
country. The Congress ministries could not 
have been held to be directly responsible to 
the electorate. They were mainly responsible 
to the Congress and only indirectly to the 
people. At the same time, it has to be pointed 
out that the Congress High Command never 
interfered in the selection of the provincial 
ministries or in their carrying out of day-to-day 
administration. It only maintained a kind- of 
supervisory control and this was absolutely^ 
necessary under the circumstances. If the 
Congress had not done so, possibly, it would 
not have been true to its ideal. 

TOTALITARIANISM 

Professor Coupland’s charge of totalitarianism 
against the Congress is certainly most interes- 
ting. It is really gracious of him to concede 
that there is a difference between the Congress 
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totalitarianism and the totalitarianism as it had 
existed in some western countries. We are 
thankful to him for this, but he says that the 
underlying principle behind both is the same. 
The most out-standing example that he found 
of the Congress totalitarianism was the difference 
between the working of the ministries in the 
Congress provinces and in the non-Congtess 
provinces. In the Congress provinces, he points 
out, the ministry was always homogeneous, one- 
party affair — the Congress refused to have a 
composite cabinet — and, since the Congress 
majority was not likely to be affected, a per- 
manent fixture. On the other hand, in the non- 
Congress provinces, with the exception of the 
Panjab, there were coalition ministries, and 
there the basis of power was constantly shifting. 
This is pointed out as an example of the Congress 
totalitarianism. Professor Coupland expressed 
the opinion that in the non-Congress provinces 
the administration was really more democratic 
than in the Congress provinces I There is another 
mischievous suggestion behind this reasoning. 
Coupland suggests- that the Congress was 
indifferent to minorities, whereas the other 
ministries, by taking minority parties with them, 
showed a greater interest in the wel-fare of the 
minority communities. He points out a number 
of other things in order to support his thesis. 
He says that the Congress put up its flag at 
Government and Municipal buildings and that 
was an affront to other communities. The 
Congress patronised a song which it considered 
to be the national anthem, though it was full of 
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Sanskrit words and Hindu imagery The Congress 
tried to force it upon the Muslims and other- 
communities. The Congress propaganda in 
favour of Sanskritised Hindi is also mentioned 
as an exarnple of the Congress totalitarianism. 
It is pointed out that the situation was made 
much worse by the Congress support to the 
Vidya Mandir scheme. Coupland seems to 
countenance the charge, perhaps lightly made in 
some quarters, that the Congress even discrimi- 
nated in the matter of civil services. In fact, no 
scruples seem to be able to restrain Professor 
Coupland in his vile charges against the Congress. 
He thinks that even the expansion of the rural 
development scheme was a subtle method on the 
part of the Congress to spread its tentacles of 
power in the villages. He crosses all limits of 
reasonableness when he says that the Congress 
actually was trying to build up an army of its 
own, and he draws the attention of his horrified 
reader to what happened in Italy and Germany, 
where such half-baked para-military formations 
were created and seems to think that a similar 
fate is awaiting this country also. 

There is much in these charges which seems 
beneath criticism.. A few points may be eluci- 
dated and they will show that the Congress 
was more willing to satisfy, than to hurt, the 
sentiments of the different communities. The 
Congress flag had come into existence long 
before the Congress was called upon to accept 
office in 1937. But when the Congress found 
that there was some opposition to it, it allowed 
other political parties also to hoist their own 
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flags side by side with the Congress flag and 
sometimes we had the interesting spectacle of 
four or five flags flying side by side ! Could 
such a thing be permitted in Germany, or hi 
Italy, or even in England, or America ? 
Si-milarly. the Congress was not conscious of 
the opposition to the singing of the Bandc 
Malrani. For a long time the Muslim leaders 
had joined in it, but when the Congress found 
that it created opposition, it at first decided to 
limit it to the first two stanzas, and then dropped 
even those stanzas. Similarly, so far as the 
propagation of Hindi was concerned, it can 
only be an uninformed or pugnacious mind 
which can say that the Congress tried to propa- 
gate Sanskricised Hindi. What the Congress 
tried to do was to spread Hindustani, - a via 
media between Hindi and Urdu, a simple 
language commonly spoken and commonly 
understood by the largest number of people in 
the country, both Hindus and Muslims. In this 
connection, this fact also may be kept in mind, 
that the Congress took some decisive steps in 
the matter only in Madras, where the Muslims 
are in a very small minority, and there also the 
teaching of Hindi was opposed not by the 
Muslims but by the non-Brahniin Justice party, 
which did so purely on political grounds. 

Professor Coupland’s use of the word totali- 
tariani.sm in connection with the Congress is 
simply, amazing. By totalitaidanism we gene- 
rally understand that authority which tries to 
bring under its control all the spheres of life, 
and which denies freedom and initiative to the 
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individual. It is in this sense that the word is 
used in the western f'ountries. To talk of ^ 
Congress as a totalitarian body is absurd. The 
Congress never tried to put restrictions on 
individual liberty. It had won elections on 
perfectly democratic lines and when it captured 
office in eight out of eleven provinces, it natu- 
rally wanted to forge a machinery of exercising 
supervisory control over their activities. As a 
matter of fact, as Mr. Munslii points out in a 
recent collection of essays, the Congress was 
anti-totalitarian rather than totalitarian, because 
it was fighting the totalitarianism of the govern- 
ment. It was the government which controlled 
all the sources of power and authority, the civil 
services, the police, the judiciary. The Congress 
had to fight for a transfer of power from British 
hands to Indian hands responsible to the Indian 
people. Mr. Munshi points out how the Bom- 
bay Congress ministry resisted totalitarianism 
of the Bombay government by acting as a single 
unit, by deciding all their policies behind closed 
doors, and by keeping as much power in their 
hands as possible. The result was that the 
Bombay cabinet was functioning just like the 
British 'cabinet or a dominion cabinet, drawing 
its strength from the majority party. The 
Congress ministries which fought against this 
totalitarianism were certainly more democratic 
than the coalition ministries in the non-Cong- 
ress provinces, where the Governor generally 
played a dominating role, and the ministries 
could be pulled up and down 'by means of 
Strings controlled by secretaries. 
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• ' The charge tliat is most often brought 
against the Congress is that it refused to form 
coalition ministries. In this connection, we 
iiave to keep a few facts in our mind. Firstly, 
it has always been the practice in parliamentary 
countries that the party which wins the elec- 
tion forms a cabinet consisting of its own 
members. For example, if the Conservative 
party is able to obtain a majority of seats in 
England or if a Republican has been elected the 
President in America, they do not invite the 
members of the Liberal or Democratic or other- 
political parties to join them in their adminis- 
trative work. It is only in abnormal circums- 
tances that coalition ministries are formed. In 
1937. there was nothing in this country to 
suggest that the situation was abnormal. If 
there was anything abnormal in the Indian 
situation it strongly suggested the formation of 
homogeneous cabinets. The Congress had to 
face a very heavy task. It had to wrest power 
from the unwilling hands of the Governor and 
the bureaucracy. That could be done only by 
presenting a joint front. A coalition ministry 
can never present anything like a joint front. 
The Congress in 1937 was therefore bound to 
adopt the only recognised practice of parlia- 
mentary government, viz. that of making one- 
party cabinets. The Congress had no intention 
of over-riding the interest of the minorities. It 
claimed to represent all sections of the Indian 
nation. It has always had a large number of 
Muslims holding important offices within it. 
The parliamentary committee had Maulana-Abul 
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Kalam Azad as its president-convener. In 
almost all the Congress provinces, the ministries 
included a number of Muslim members. The 
Congress made it clear, time and again, that it 
wanted to do every thing that lay in its power 
to safe-guard the interests of the minorities. 
Under these circumstances, to intrepret the 
Congress decision to form homogeneous cabinets 
as a part of its communal or anti-Muslim out- 
look • seems to be not only misleading but 
mischievous. 

The constitutional pundiis teW us today, with 
all the wisdom of ages, that it was a great mis- 
take on the part of the Congress not to have 
entered into a coalition with the Muslim 
League, But they forget that in 1937 the 
Muslim League was a very weak political orga- 
nization. It was not able to capture more than 
6% of the seats. In no province was the 
Muslim League able to form even a workable 
majority. If Muslim ministries could be formed 
in Punjab and Bengal it was by the Unionist 
Party on the one hand and the Krishak Praja 
Party on the other. Both Sir Sikandar Hayat 
Khan and Fazlul Haque contested against 
League candidates, and won. In Sind, it was a 
coalition ministry. In the N.W. Frontier pro- 
vince, which is over-whelmingly , Muslim, a 
purely Congress ministry was formed. There 
is, thus, absolutely no support for the contention 
that the Congress was in a position, or would 
have acted wisely, in forming coalition minis- 
tries in 1937. 
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I’iUJCV IN IXI^iAX STATliS. 

TIk’ic ,\vc two other ch.ji lies wiiicit are j4enc- 
r.iily rtourht jorwattl asi.utiNi the hidinri 
t..,r'nt;!eNS in oiuer to dump ic as a 
(■'taht.n i.ut ho*,iy. FumIv, tr is pointed out that 
the Conere.'-'' tried to Jtu’ite tiouhle, with a 
View to earn power, in the Indian States. This 
^eem'• to hi' inphly cxai'peiated. For a lonji 
tnr.e th.e Cont;ie.s> retined to do anytlunjl with 
t’ne polities of the Induan States. 7'!te Coni;re.ss 
leadets leiused directly to meddle with it. In 
Idol Nvhen a sectionot Conpress-men wanted to 
take e. more vpiorom pan in the politics of the 
state'-, the tht'U Fre'-ident Ihihu Rajendra Prasad 
th.ieatenevi to lesipn 'Fill l‘}37. the Ctmeresshad 
persistently adiieied to u." pcdtcy ol non-inter- 
vention in I'ne states. It h:td no intention of any 
kind of intervention in the atfairs of the states. 
But the advent of provincial autonomy in 
British India was bound to affect the states 
jtolirics too. Biitish India and Indian .states are 
so closely iniejirated with each oilier, {jeoprn- 
phically and ciiltuially and economically, that it 
is impossible to divide them into two water- 
tii’lit compartments. Anytliing that liappcns 
in the British Indian provinces is bound to have 
a repercussion on the Indian states. So. when in 
1937 some kind of responsible government was 
brought into c.Nistcnccin British India, naturally, 
it encouraged the movement of the Indian states 
people for greater constitutional rights. 
Throughout the Indian states we find the 
springs of a new life. In a nunibcr of states 
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there were . even minor satyagrahas for the 
achievement of political rights. Now, the 
Congress did not directly participate in any of 
these movements, The Indian States Peoples’ 
Conferrence did some thing, but the real work 
was done, in an isolated manner, by the 
‘praja-mandals’ of the various states. If there 
was any intervention on the part of the British 
Indian leaders it was at the initiative of the 
Indian states authorities. For example, ih 
Rajkot, the initiative was not taken by Gandhiji, 
or Vallabh Bhai Patel, but by the state 
authorities which invited the latter for solving 
their internal difficulties. It was only at the 
request of the Diwan of Rajkot that Vallabh 
Bhai Patel intervened. Similarly, in the 
Limbdi state, Mr, Munshi was invited by the’ 
state authorities. In both the cases the 
settlement did not work because the Political 
Department of the Government of India was 
not prepared to countenance any participation 
of British Indian politicians in the Indian states 
affairs. When Lord Linlithgow personally 
interfered on the occasion of Gandhi ji’s fast, 
it was against the advice of the Political 
Department, Another point which we have 
to keep in mind is that at this time even the 
Government of India was anxious that the 
Indian states night be dragged out of their - 
antiquated medieaval autocracy, and that some 
kind of constitutional reforms might be 
started there. So, there was nothing antagonistic 
between the intentions of the Government of 
India and the work . indirectly encouraged by .. 
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the Indian National Congress. The Congress 
certainly had no intention of doing anything 
to compromise the sovereignty of the princes. 

OFFENSIVE AGAINST THE LEAGUE 

The second very serious charge against the 
Congress brought forward in support of its 
totalitarianism is that it tried to .strike at the 
foundations of the Muslim League by trying to 
win over the Muslim masses. The Congress 
undoubtedly adopted mass contact programme 
immediately after it assumed the responsibility 
of office but this was quite in keeping, with 
the policy pursued by the Congress throughout 
its long and chequered history. The commu- 
nal question, as has been so often pointed out, 
is not a straight-forward tussle between the 
Hindus and Muslims, but is a triangular contest. 
It consists of the Hindu, the Muslim and the 
British arms, and the British arm, as is known 
to every tyro in Indian politics, has played a 
very important part. The Congress has been 
engaged in fighting against British imperialism, 
on the one side, and is trying to broad-base 
itself on the widest possible support of the 
masses, irrespective of their race or religion, 
creed or colour, caste or community, on the 
other. So, in 1937, when the Congress decided 
to take up its Muslim mass contact programme, 
it was only a part of its policy of spreading the 
national movement as far and wide as possible. 
In October 1937, the Congress Working 
Committee in its Calcutta meeting made it very 
clear- that It considered it as its primary duty 
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to protect the rights of the minorities and to 
ensure the widest possible . scope for the 
development of these minorities and their 
participation in the, fullest measure in the 
political, economic and cultural life of the 
nation. 

It has to be admitted that the programme 
did, not prove to be very successful. The main 
cause of its failure was that a number of dis- 
gruntled leaders of the Muslim community, 
who' had become chagrined against the Cong- 
ress on account of being thrown out of the • 
prospects of power, organised themselves to 
make it a failure. The Congress sincerity can- . 
not be questioned. The back-ground was 
quickly changing. The Muslim League was 
becoming stronger and stronger. While the ‘ 
Congress Working Committee passed a resolu- 
tion referred to above, Mr. Jinnah was declaring, 
at the League Conference, that the Muslims 
could expect neither justice nor fair-play under 
Congress governments, and both the; Panjab 
and Bengal ministries, and even the SaduHa.h . 
ministry in Assam, were gradually veering ^.pund - 
the Muslim League. Within two or - three 
months after the Lucknow session .of the League 
Conference, over 170 new branches i.of the 
League were established, including 90' in the 
U.P. and 40 in Punjab, and more than a lac of 
members were enlisted in the U.P. alone. This 
however, extinguished the , Congress • hopes of 
obtaining the support of the , Muslim masses, 
but did not deflect the Congress from its 
straight-forward course of action. In January 
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1933, Jawaharlal Nehru repeated the readiness 
of the Conjiress to ‘go beyond justice to the 
minorities in order to inspire confidence’. In 
Fcbruaiy 1933, at Haripura, the Indian National 
Congress confirmed the Working Committee 
resolution on minority rights and declared 
afresli that it regarded it as its primar}' duty 
and fundamental policy to protect the religious, 
linguistic, cultural and other rights of the 
minorities in India, so as to ensure for them in 
any scheme of government to which the Cong- 
ress was a part}', the greatest scope for their 
development and their participation in the 
fullest measure in the political, economic and 
cultural life of the nation. The Congress even 
tried to enter into a series of unity-talks with 
the President of the League. Jawaharlal Nehru 
wrote a number of letters to the Quaide-Azam. 
Gandhiji had prolonged meetings with him. 
Subhash Chandra Bose also paid him his hom- 
age. But the negotiations finally broke 
down because the League leader took up the 
impossible stand that the Congress should 
consider the Muslim League as the sole rep- 
resentative of the Indian Muslims. Thus came 
the parting of ways. All this testifies more to 
the eagerness of the Congress to come to an 
understanding with the League rather than to 
cut the ground under it and win over the 
Muslim masses. The Congress undoubtedly 
wanted to enrol as large a number of Muslims 
within the nationalist ranks as possible, but it 
was because it felt that it had a message and a 
mission for the masses and that the Muslims 
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had as much to gain by .it as the Hindus. Its 
efforts were pure and above board. They were 
nationalistic rather than communal. 

CONGRESS Objectives 

In fact, all this misrepresentation of the 
Congress has been made possible because of a 
mis-understanding of the Congress movement 
and a deliberate distortion of its rabtives. It 
has to be realised that the Congress came into 
existence long before the parliamentary institu- 
tions were established. It has to be fully under- 
stood that the Congress is a parliamentry body 
for fighting the movement for political freedom. 
This is the ultimate goal of the Congress policy. 
If the Congress some-times takes up the parlia- 
mentry programme it is only with a view to 
bring the desired goal of independence a little 
nearer. The Congress accepts office not with 
a view to gain temporary power, or to crush the 
minorities, but to bring the goal of independence 
nearer so that the power may finally be 
placed in the hands where it ought, in all fair- 
ness and justice, to be placed, in the Indian 
masses, and it cares as much for the interest of 
the minorities as for the interest of the majority 
communitAL While in office a number of gover- 
nors testified to its non-communal character. 
The very fact that when the Congress was 
condemned by the Muslim League as anti- 
Muslim, the Hindu Maha Sabha was critising it, 
on the other hand, as pro-Muslim and anti- 
Hindu is a standing testimony to its non-com- 
munal character. The Congress is not a political 
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party ih the sense in which the political parties 
exist in the Western countries. It includes 
within its ranks the persons holding different 
political opinions. It is, really speaking, a 
medley of political parties. They are all united 
for the achievement of national freedom but on 
matters of social and economic policy they have 
sharp differences from each other. The. Cong- 
ress has parties within parties. There is the 
right wing of the Congress. There is the Cong- 
ress Socialist party organized by Syt. Jai Prakash 
Narain and Acharya Narendra Dev. There was 
the Forward Bloc of Subhash Chandra Bose. 
Even the Communists were members of the 
Congress and participated in the deliberations 
of the historic August 1942 meeting of the 
A. I. C. C.. The Congress thus fosters, under 
its wide wings, all shades of political thought. 
I am perfectly sure that the moment national 
freedom is achieved the Congress will oblige its 
European critics like Schuster, Coupland and 
others, and will get disintegrated, and a number 
of robust independent political parties will rise, 
phoenix-like, out of its ashes. 

THE CHANGING PANORAMA 

Similarly, within the Muslim League, the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the other communal 
- groups there are different shades of political 
thought. All these political parties have come 
into existence to achive something more than 
merely political power in the: provincial or 
central spheres of administration. The .Indian 
National Congress is there to fight the battle 
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of freedom. The Muslim League was organised 
to ensure that the Muslim interests do not suffer 
and is carrying on its work in its' own way. 
The Hindu Mahasabha is a doubly negative body. 
It wants to ensure the safety of Hindu interests 
as against Muslim encroachment, which it fears 
may become very effective with the growth of 
the nationalist movement. All these political 
parties are rapidly changing their complexion. 
The social and economic lines of division are 
becoming more important. As a matter of fact, 
none of these political-parties is communal in the 
much abused sense of that word. They are all 
political parties, and if there is a'true democratic 
constitution in this country, by which I mean 
freedom within and freedom without, I am 
perfectly sure these parties will immediately 
adjust themselves to the changed circumstances, 
and, within the twinkling of an eye, change 
themselves into political parties of a very 
different pattern. So* far as the Congress, the 
most important of these political parties, is 
concerned, it has already declared, and repeated 
the declaration again and again, that it wants 
power not for itself but for the Indian masses. 
The Muslim League cannot continue its present 
composition and temper after an amicable^ settle- 
ment is reached with the other communities 
regarding the future position of the Indian Mus- 
lims. The Hindu Maha Sabha is much more 
ephemeral and is bound to dissolve into 'thin 
air the moment we have the fresh air of a free 
government in our country. 
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Section B : Other Factors 

Ethnological divisions 

Our critics do not stop there. They point 
out a number of other factors in order to 
weaken our case for democracy in India. It is 
pointed out that India is not only a land divided 
into two warring ‘nations’ but that it is “a 
congeries of nearly a dozen principal nations, 
each speaking a different language, each with its 
literary traditions of some distinction, each with 
memories of political independence and military 
glory” L We are asked to think of India in 
terms not of a country but of a continent — 
very much resembling Europe — and are very 
confidently assured that but for the British, we 
would still have been grappling at each other’s 
throat, the Maratha trying to overthrow the 
Rajput, the southerner chafing under the 
domination of the northerner, the Sikh trying 
to run away with the head of the Muslim. In 
fact, a writer like Guy Wint is prepared to look 
at the political chess-board of the twentieth 
century India with eighteenth century glasses 
and to represent to his credulous British readers 
that “the old combatants are in new garb” — 
“like the Mughal Empire, the Muslim League 
fights to maintain Muslim civilization para- 
mount in the north; like the Mughals, it finds 
its natural allies in a faction of Rajput princes; 
the thrust and drive of militant Hinduism' 

1. Sinister and Wint ; India and Democracy, 
p. 1S9. 
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comes, and is likely to come in increasing mea- 
sure, from Maharashtra; Hyderabad, as in the 
eighteenth century, while seeking to extend its 
role, is full of foreboding” h 

The analogy crosses all limits of sense and is 
based on a most perverted reading of Indian 
history, past and present. The fact, however, 
cannot be denied that India has got her cultural 
differences. I can agiee with the picture painted 
by Lionel Fielden, though I find it slightly 
over-done. “England and France”, he writes, 
“or for that matter England and Germany, have 
more in common, by most tests — language, 
religion, customs, dress — ,than have the fourteen 
millions of Hyderabad with the eight millions 
of Assam.” The Panjabi whether Muslim, 
Hindu or Sikh, has a quite definite loyalty To his 
land — the Panjab. The Madrasis have a passio- 
nate love for their own country — Madras — and 
its customs, food and music. But there is some- 
thing much deeper than these differences, which 
binds all the Indian people together, whether 
they belong to Hyderabad or Assam, Punjab or 
Madras. It is true that a Bengali can be more 
easily distinguished from a Panjabi than a 
Dutch from a Spaniard or an Italian from an 
Englishman. But these distinctions are due 
to the largeness of the country and the 
sharp differences in topography and' climate. 
There are some social differences too. But 
they all sink under the heavy resemb- 
lances. Fundamentally, Indian culture is one. 
Analogy with Europe is most misleading. 

1. Ibid, p. 192. 
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As Lionel Fielden points out, “Alghougli some 
150 languages are spoken in India, although 
tradition is strong and the racial ties close, 
although the religious cleavage is far freater 
than in the western world, and reacts more 
fiercely on everydaj' life, although the millions 
of Maharashtra are absolutely different from 
the millions of Bihar, there does exist in India a 
feeling of Indian entity, India as a country, 
which is absent in Europe.”^ This is not all 
due to British rule : this is inspite of the British 
rule. The unity of India is ‘held firmly in the 
pattern of her history’. Unless some radical 
change is brought in the Indian psychology, 
nationalism will always be able to cut through 
provincial loyalties, and as long as it is so, pro- 
vincialism can never be a barrier to the growth 
of Indian democrac}'. 

FERMENT AMONG THE MASSES 

Then, it is pointed out that the Indian masses, 
both urban and rural, are seething with such 
discontent, such terribly explosive forces are 
simmering in the sub-terranean regions, that it 
is impossible to have that atmosphere of cool 
reason in the country in which democracy can 
get a real chance. The threat comes partly 
from urban labour, but to a much greater extent 
from the rural masses. With the widening of 
the franchise, the Kisan has become an active 
factor in Indian politics. Since more than 90 
p.c. of the Indian population lives in villages, 
with the establishment of full democracy in 
1. Lionel Tielden ; Beggar Thij Neighbour. 
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India, he would naturally become the ultimate 
sovereign authority. Since he is largely illiterate, 
and if the present pace of literacy is maintained, 
he is not likely to become fully literate for 
another seven hundred years, he is bound to 
fall an easy prey to demagogic infuences. Guy 
Wint draws a parharic picture of the illiteracy 
and ignorance of the Indian masses, and then 
flares up : ‘This is the sovereign people to whom 
parliamentary institutions have been presented; 
the transaction suggests the gift of a powerful 
and complex engine to a child.”' He mentions 
the phenomenal rise of Kisan Sabhas, particular- 
ly in Bihar and U.P., as an indication of the 
direction in which the wind is blowing. “Here- 
in lies the real danger”, he raises his finger of 
warning. “To a party which offers the abolition 
of landlordism, reduction of taxes, and a writing 
off of debt, they will give an attentive ear....-— 
Farmers in desperate want understand little 
and care less about the refinements of a parlia- 
mentary system, its moderation, its delays, 
its need for compromise. They are the friends 
of direct action 

The- whole account is based on a complete 
misreading of the character of the Indian 
peasant. Guy Wint has painted him in the 
colours of- a Marxian wage-earner, highly class- 
conscious and bursting with violence and hatred 
to break the bonds of existing society. The 
Indian peasant, on the other hand, is almost 

1. Sclinster and Wint: India and Democracy, 
p. 197. 

2. Ibid. 
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a placid current of cool water for flames of 
rcvoUmonaij ardour. He is conservative bi 
instinct, and attached to notions of propertif 
and even authonty, being sacred. I do not sav 
that he cannot be aroused to mass-action ■ he 
has played a growingly important part in 'the 
various campaigns of civil disobedience h! 

to '"f a ‘5?' ' Ha can be prepared 

to fight foi a righteous cause, with righteous 
weapons. If the appeal is on religious gfomds 
It goes more directly to his heart ; but he is 
insensitive to fanaticism. In most of the nro 
Vinces, he is still politically very backward 
But even if the picture painted by Guy Wint is 
«ue to the hilt, is that a ground for denyine 
democracy to India ? Through DemoS 
alone, which implies Education and SocS 
Reform, can we hope to meet such a situarion 
The mass discontent in India is the ^ 
of a denial of her freedom. The more°”^^ 
attempt will be made to keep back freedom 
from India, the more widely and intensely tb^ 
flames of insurrection will leap forth. To denitr 
freedom to a country on the basis that it is nn^ 
capable of freedom is to move in a vicious 
circle. A people cannot develop the canpf’.v 
tor freedom until they are frel We caS 

expect an alien government, determined to 

maintain its hold over the country to no 
the roots of democracy. During the 
period, between 1937-39, when we^had" a 
limited democracy in operation in cerS 
provinces, the first steps were taken ton ? 
spreading adult literacy and organizing "^3 
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net-work of compulsory primary education. The 
Wardha scheme of education was meant to 
revolutionize the educational and social life of 
the entire country. But quickly the curtain 
was rung down and education was submerged 
in the beatings of the war-drums. No, unless 
we can secure for the people what they want, not 
only bread but enlightenment and self-respect, 
which can come only through democracy, we 
cannot help the popular ferment frittering itself 
in futile agitation. Democracy, on the other 
hand, would mean the proper harnessing of 
terrific sources of energy in the country. 

National psychology 

But, the exasperated critic might finally turn 
up, what about the national p.sychology ? Is the 
Indian temperament suited to democracy? Has’ 
India ever known democratic institutions ? 
Would some' kind of benevolent despotism not 
be the best form of government for such a vast 
country like India ? In a country where men 
cannot get on well together even in private 
life, lack the art' of conciliation, are hardly 
public-spirited or businesslike, are easily carried 
away by emotion, and are given to putting logic 
before commonsense, a liberal system of govern- 
ment would be a misfit. “A people”, says Guy 
Wint, with a sneer, “which is perplexed in 
managing smoothly its minor affairs is likely to 
shipwreck when engaged on greater under- 
takings.” But this account hardly does justice 
to the Indian character. Indians have eminently 
displayed the qualities which serve as the 
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foundat ion of democracy. But if they lack in some 
of them oven to-day, the only way to develop 
them i.s to have a real experience of democracy. 
The only cure for the ilks that arc found in a 
hody-politic. in the ah.'^cnce of democracy, is 
democracy itself. Democracy has its drawbacks, 
some of them very serious ones, but what is the 
alternarivc ? What other system is there which 
will rcsiicct the human worth as much as a 
democratic system ? 

The arijument that democracy is against the 
national psychology of the Indians goes counter 
to the wiiolc trend of opinion expressed by 
nationalist India during the last fifteen years of 
world-crisis. She protested when the infant 
democratic experiment in China was being 
hacked into bits by Japanese aggression— when 
her present masters seemed to be gloating over 
it; she cried when Mussolini, in the face of the 
whole civili-ed world, raped Aby.ssinia and 
laughed witli a demon-likc laughter, she felt 
the wound deep in her own heart when the 
Spanish democracy was given its death-blow, 
and when England and France looked bn gaping; 
she chafed and fumed, when Hitler marched on 
Austria and devoured bits of Czechoslovakia. It 
ill-behovcs the supporters of the pro-fascist, 
anti-democratic, British conservatism to say 
that the land of Gandhi and Nehru lacks in the 
national psychology necessary for democratic 
institutions. In the present war too, India has 
consistently taken a stand for democracy. As 
the Congress staterr.ent on the outbreak of the 
war pointed out. if the issue was democracy and 



a world-order based on democracy, India was 
intensely interested in it. “A free democratic 
India”, the statement promised, “will gladly 
associate herself with other free nations for 
mutual , defence against aggression and for eco- 
nomic co-operation. She will work for the 
establishment of a real world-order based on 
freedom and democracy, utilising the world’s 
knowledge and resources for the progress and 
advancement of humanity”. The promise stands. 
But a slave India cannot fulfil that promise. 
With democracy and freedom within, India is 
bound to play a leading role in the fight for 
democracy and freedom, which is being fought 
all over the world to-day. The vicious circle 
has to be broken somewhere — and a fresh line 
drawn. The success of democracy depends 
upon conditions which it alone can bring about. 
Communal differences, ethnological divisions, 
ferment among the masses, a national psychology 
unsuited to democracy — these are all obstacles 
as well as a justification for progress on demo- 
cratic lines. 



CHAPTER SIX 


Present Phase ; Pojitical Deadlock : 
The Way Out 

How THE Deadlock came 

There have been few periods in Indian 
history when the relations between India and 
Britain were more cordial than in the years 
1934-9. By the year 1934 the second Civil 
Disobedience movement had fizzled out. On 
October 18, 1934, the Congress formally decided 
to abandon civil disobedience and adopt a 
parliamentary programme. Congress leaders, 
like Bhulabhai Desai, Satyamurti, Pant and 
others could now be seen, mixed up, on the 
floor of the central legislature, with British 
officials. In 1937, the Congress fought the 
provincial elections, and won a thumping 
majority of votes in a majority of provinces. 
The Congress success might have made a few 
British diehards uneasy, but it 'seems to have 
created a very good impression on the British 
public mind, which naturally has a quick under- 
standing for the language of democracy. The 
Congress refusal, to accept office, even when it 
had won the elections, created a sense of dis- 
appointment in England — and though the 
British Government sanctioned the formation 
of -interim -ministries, it -seems', to have been. 
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quite sincere in pursuading the Congress to 
accept office. When the Congress wanted an 
assurance that the governors would not nor- 
mally exercise their special powers, both the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State came half- 
way to meet them. The Congress moved the 
other half of the way. Interim ministries were 
set aside, and the Congress was installed in 
office. 

Provincial autonomy had more or less a 
sniooth sailing during its brief life of twenty- 
seven months. The Governors kept to their 
word. The work of cabinet-making could be 
undertaken by the Congress premiers without 
let or hindrance from the Governors. The 
Congress included Muslim ministers in all pro- 
vinces except in Orissa. When a number of Mus- 
lim associations there waited in deputation on the 
Governor, he informed them that it was not prac- 
ticable in all circumstances to include a member 
of the community and told them that he did not 
think the legitimate interests of the Muslim 
community would suffer as a consequence. 
Once in office, the Congress was allowed to 
develop collective responsibility. The relations 
between the Governors and Ministers were 
perfectly cordial. Twice, when a crisis seemed 
to threaten the working of Provincial Autonomy, 
it could be tided over by the presence of good- 
will on both sides. The U. P. Governor told 
the Assembly, “When everything is changed the 
Governor too is not the Governor known to the 
former constitution”. An Indian Minister from 
Madras, Dr. Raj an. testified to the part the 
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Governor had played in all the provinces. “I 
am not letting out any secret of the Cabinet”, he' 
said, “in informing you that His Excellency has 
been our'friend, guide and philosopher”. The 
Governor of Bengal told the police that though 
he was in possession of statutory special powers 
for protecting their interests, he shared this 
power with the ministers, and that the services 
could approach him for protection, not directly, 
but through the ministers only. “In the smooth 
cooperation of ministers with British Governors 
and civil servants there seemed to be the sign 
of the rapprochement between Indians and ' 
British which would be the surest guarantee of 
the success of the constitutional experiment, 
and there took place in London a noticeable 
rise in the prestige of India and the goodwill 
towards its aspirations”. It was against this 
azure blue background of peace that the clouds 
of war broke in September 1939. 

One strong bond between India and England 
during the years was the community of outlook 
on international affairs. In India, thanks to 
the vehement and persistent writings of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, there was an immense 
volume of anti-fascist feeling. We condemned 
the British foreign policy to the extent to which 
it truculated to fascist aggression, but we never 
lost our sympathy for Britain, which we thought ' 
to be doubly a victim, of circumstances and of 
her own misguided leadership. In Japan’s 
invasion of Manchuria, Italy’s imperialist 
venture in Abyssinia, the fascist help to Spanish 
insurrectionaries. Hitler’s ‘anschluss’ with 
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Austria and absorption of Czechoslovakia, our 
sympathies were consistently with the victims 
of aggression. In march 1939, however, when 
Britain decided to stand up to Hitler', and gave 
an assurance to Poland, our admiration for her 
grew, and when in September 1939, she 
declared war on Nazi Germany, we supported 
her stand most enthusiastically. 

The outbreak of the war was, thus, expected 
to cement the Indo-British relations. as nothing 
else had done. Our two leading statesmen, 
Gandhiji and Jawaharlal Nehru, gave sponta- 
neous expression to their views. “I am not 
just now thinking of India’s deliverance”, 
Gandhiji said in a public statement, which he 
gave immediately after interviewing the Viceroy, 
“it will come but what will it be worth if 

England or France fall ?” The Congress 

Working Committee passed a resolution, in 
which it said, “The Congress had repeatedly 
declared its entire disapproval of the ideology 
and practice of Fascism and Nazism and their 
glorification of war and violence and the 

suppression of the human spirit. It must 

therefore unhesitatingly condemn the latest 
aggression of the Nazi government in Germany 
against Poland and sympathise with those who 
resist it.” That was the moment when with 
one supreme gesture the British could have 
won our goodwill and carried us wholeheartedly 
into the war along with them. 

WHY THE DEADLOCK ? 

But that gesture did not come. Not because 
the British were panic-struck, though their 
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declaring India a belligerent country, promul- 
gation of ordinances and the passing of the 
Government of India Act Amending Bill might 
create that impression — tiie British are the last 
people on earth to get struck with panic — but 
because they did not want to part with power. 
That is tlie simple and the direct explanation. 
The Congress was not willing to be satisfied 
with anything less. It wanted the British 
claims to fight for democracy to be substantia- 
ted by their policy in India. The Congress 
resolution was very clear. “If Great Britain 
fights for the maintenance and extension of 
democracy, then she must necessarily end 
imperialism in her own possessions, establish 
full democracy in India, and the Indian people 
must have the right of self-determination..... ..A 

free democratic India will gladly associate her- 
self with other free nations for mutual defence 
against aggression”. The Working Committee 
further invited the British Government “to 
declare in unequivocal terms what their war 
aims are in regard to democracy, and imperialism 

and in particular how these aims are 

going to apply to India ” The British 

Government was net willing to face the issue 
squarely. 

For sometime a friendly tug of war went 
on. The British Government thought that the 
Congress would climb down. The Congress 
hoped that the relentless pressure of inter- 
national events would force the British hands. 
Gandhiji was willing, in September 1939, to 
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offer unconditional help to the British Govern- 
ment in their war-efforts, if the Congress was 
permitted just enough control over the Central 
administration so as to enable responsible 
ministries in the provinces to function in a 
responsible manner — for in the absence of this 
provincial ministries were fast becoming mere 
blind agents for carrying out the policies and 
programme of an irresponsible centre — and if 
they declared that India would be a free and 
democratic country at the end of the war. But 
when this offer was rejected — and it became 
clear that the British were not willing to trust 
the Congress or, for that matter, any represent- 
ative government at the Centre — the Congress 
had no alternative but to withdraw its ministries. 

The resignation of the Congress ministries 
came as a surprise and a shock to the British. 
It seems to have steeled the British heart. 
They felt it to be like a stab in the back. They 
thought that the Congress was trying to exploit 
their difficulties and playing a treacherous game. 
Some irresponsible utterances on the part of a 
few Congressmen gave them m handle to 
condemn the entire Congress policy as that of 
favouring the enemies of Britain. The Cong-_ 
ress does not seem to have appreciated the grim 
intensity of the situation. The instances in 
which its threat of resignation had brought a 
response of compromise from the British were 
still fresh in its minds : it did not realize that 
the British were now in a different psychologyr 
faced as they were with the problem of life and 
death. The Congress very sincerely adopted a 
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policy of non-embarassment, and went on 
hoping that any moment the British heart would 
melt and their reason would glow with the 
realization of the truth and justice of India’s 
demand. It has also to be realized that the 
Congress was then in unpredictable difficulties. 
Its brief spell of power had unleashed forces of 
intense opposition. The princely order looked 
askance at the Congress motives: the Muslims 
were gradually moving on the war path : the 
Hindus also were withdrawing their support 
from the Congress and, as a reactiop to Muslim 
League propaganda, adhering to Hindu com- 
munal organizations : the left wing of the Cong- 
ress was seething with a spirit of revolt : the 
extreme right wing was dying for co-operation 
with the British and was anxious to get back 
to power and post even if that was truncated 
and trivial : the masses with their instinctive 
hatred of the British were developing the 
unhealthy psychology of looking at the enemies 
of Britain as their friends and felt a deep spiri- 
tual satisfaction, of a very perverted type, with 
each stroke of Axis victory. 

But for the leadership of Gandhiji, political 
India would have gone to tatters under the first 
impact of war. Gandhiji tried to yoke together 
the various elements. Of course. Subhash Bose 
escaped, and he did everything that he could, 
through the Axis radio, to undermine Gandhiji’s 
constructive work in India. Mr. Jinnah also 
refused to leave his new position of power — the 
war had suddenly made him extremely impor- 
tant and now the British government looked 
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upon him as their only hope and support. E 
Gandhiji could carry the rest of the count 
with him. He first evolved the formula 
non-cooperation with the war-effort on grour 
of pacifism. For sometime the Congn 
High Command itself, in its desire for compi 
mise, showed willingness to part company ev 
with- Gandhji. On 28th July 1940, the A.1.C.( 
at its Poona session, declared itself in favo 
of violent defence against external aggressi( 
or internal disorder. This only brought fc 
ward the “August Offer” from the tacitu 
Viceroy. The Viceroy graciously offered 
expand his Executive Council, and to suppl 
ment it by a National Defence Council, b' 
refused to make it responsible, and simultan 
ously announced that the Indians would ha^ 
the right to frame their own constitution 
the end of the war. The disillusioned Con 
ress High Command once more weakly gather 
itself under Gandhiji’s lead and carried on h 
individual civil disobedience programme. T1 
Congress refusal to co-operate with the Britii 
Government and unwillingness to embara. 
their war-effort merely created a greater distrui 
in the minds of the latter. The British ■ polic 
of refusing to part with power deepened th 
sense of national frustration. 

Cripps Offer 

Japan’s sudden attack on American, harbou: 
on December 7, 1941, followed by a trail of Jap^ 
nese victories in the Pacific, gave another shoe 
to the British authorities in India. They ha 
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hardly counted on that, and if they had • some- 
times been made conscious of the prospect, they 
had taken it lightly. But when one country 
began to fall after another, Hongkong and 
Singapore, Malaya and Burma began to slip out 
of the allied control all too rapidly, and the 
Nippon stood knocking at the undefended 
north-eastern frontiers of India, the British 
Government was forced to think in terms of a 
/ comproniise. In March 1942, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the accredited messenger of the War 
Cabinet, personally flew to India and fell 
headlong into a series of negotiations with her 
political leaders. Hope once more stirred 
warmly in the Indian hearts. There was a 
flutter of expectancy. We felt that the British 
had after all seen sense. Cripps began his first 
statement with the announcement that the first 
thing India could do after the war was to 
declare herself completely independent of the 
British, That was very refreshing. But what 
about the present, the nation asked ? Cripps 
was’ silent over that point. He had said in his 
first talk with Maulana Azad, the Congress 
President, that there would soon be a national 
government in India which would function as 
a-Cabinet and that the position of the Viceroy 
•would be analogous to that of the King in 
England vis a vis his Cabinet. But asmegotia- 
tions . proceeded, there was a progressive 
deterioration dn the British Government’s 
attitude. Maulana Azad in his last letter to 
Cripps wrote that the Congress was ‘yet pre- 
pared to assume responsibility provided a truly 
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National. Government is'' formed’, and 'was 
‘prepared, to put aside for the present all 
questions about the future’; On the following 
day, Cripps hurriedly declared that the, negptia-f 
tions were at an end and that even, that -postr 
dated cheque that he had offered was being 
withdrawn I That left India ; gaping. So, was 
the Cripps offer also a snare, just a part of the 
Amery-Churchill propaganda to broadcast the 
internal differences of India before , the world ? 
For sometime we could not believe it. , .But 
astonishment soon gave way to a sense of shock. 
Shock was converted into frustration. Frustra- 
tion into anger. Anger into the happenings 
of August 1942 and the following months. 

WHO WAS TO BLAME? 

It is useless to apportion blame for the 
failure of the Cripps Mission. Even now there 
is a strong section of opinion in the country 
which believes that the Cripps Offer ought to 
have been accepted. But who rejected it ? , Did 
the sponsor of the offer himself nor throw it 
away like a bashful maiden throwing away an 
illegitimate child ?. Negotiations were steadily 
proceeding on. Congress came out with one 
compromise formula after another.- Cripps said 
everything depended on mutual adjustment 
between the Congress and the Government .of 
India. The latter never came openly into the 
field — though, there is a suspicion, it was, busy 
pulling strings from behind. A -straightforward 
assurance from the Governor General would 
have eased the situation, but the latter, sat 
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mum and glum, like a perfect Greek statue. 
Negotiations then entered into an endless circle, 
and finally got exploded. But, while parting, 
we can appb’^ one test to the Cripps offer. “The 
present deadlock”, Cripps himself had said in 
the House of Commons, on October 26, 1939, 
“is due to the uncompromising attitude of the 
British Government and not to Congress, which 
is putting forward the just demands of the 
Indian people If the British Govern- 

ment is fighting for democracy, imperialism 

must end in India The Viceroy’s 

suggestion of a consultative committee chosen 
and concocted by himself is nothing but an 
insult to the Indian people, who demand the 
right of self-determination. The argument 
that self-government is impossible in India 
because of the communal difficulty is invalid.” 
Did the British Government try to meet, 
through the Cripps offer, the ‘just demands of 
the Indian people’, which the Congress was 
representing ? Did they try to relax, even by 
one jot or tittle the strangle-hold of their im- 
perialism in India ? Did they offer anything 
more than merely a consultative committee to 
the Indians during war-time ? Did they propose 
an absolute and unconditional acceptance of 
the Indian right to self-determination? Did 
they not try to rake up the communal difficul- 
ties and base the future of India on a 
systematic atomisation of the entire country 
in the name of satisfying the Muslim interests ? 
In the answers to these questions lies the key 
to the failure of the Cripps Mission. The dead- 
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lock was not only continued, but deepened — = 
because the British Government in a moment 
of supreme danger, had once again, refused to 
part with power. 

PROSPECTS OF Settlement 

But is that the reason to lose hope ? Politi- 
cal deadlocks are not new in Indo-British 
relationship : only the present one is more 
prolonged and intense. Whenever the Indian 
demand for self-determination has been very 
insistent and vigorous and the British instinct 
for holding on really strong, there has been a 
political deadlock . Gradually, it has melted away 
by a relaxation of the national demand on the 
one hand, and a desire to compromise on the 
other. During the long history of Indian 
nationalism, periods of reconciliation have 
alternated with periods of conflict. In fact, 
the political history of India during the last 
thirty-five years seems to have been moving 
in certain well defined cycles. There is gene- 
rally an upsurge of national life, which finds 
expression in cultural or artistic renaissance, 
literary revival or social reform. This is 
followed by an intensification of ' the British 
effort to disrupt the ranks of Indian nationalism. 
Some new complexity is introduced in their 
political struggle, In 1909, it was the ■ principle 
of separate electorates, in 1930 the 'problem of 
princes, in 1942, the indirect support given to 
the Muslim League demand for Pakistan. The 
Indian nationalists advance, to meet the challenge 
and succeed to a certain extent in reuniting 
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their ranks. Out of unity .emerges another 
political upheaval, generally a pair of political 
movements, the first of an experimental type 
and successful in creating some effect, the 
second a more desperate plunge and ending in 
a -wide rupture. The Congress-League Pact of 
1916 served the background for the Home-Rule 
agitation, which brought His Majesty’s historic 
declaration of 1917, in the wake of which there 
came the N.C.O. movement. The unity which 
the country forged out of an united opposition 
to the Simon Commission created the proper 
atmosphere in which the C. D. movement of 
1930 was launched. It did not fail to produce 
the desired effect on British public opinion. 
Lord Irwin hastened to patch up a truce with 
Gandhiji. But the tide of national upheaval 
could not be resisted. There followed the Civil 
Disobedience Movement of 1932, which ended 
in a complete breaking up of Indo-British 
cordiality. 

Similarly, the political discontent in the 
early forties created the twin movements of 
Individual Satyagraha of 1940 and the ‘Quit 
India’ of 1942. During the period of frustration, 
following the failure of these larger movements, 
the N.C.O. of 1921, the C.D. of 1932 and the 
Quit India campaign of 1942, the internal 
conditions in the country also show signs of 
intense deterioration. But on the one side the 
constitutionalists — in 1924, Moti Lai Nehru and 
C.R. Das, in 1934, the entire right wing of the 
Congress, in 1945, Rajaji and the Sapru Com- 
mittee — proceed to patch up the broken vase 
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of Indo-British relations, on the other, Gandhiji 
restores, and gradually builds up, by means of 
his constructive programme, the national will 
to freedom. We stand, today, at the end of 
the latest cycle in our political history, of 
moving through the well-known channels of agi- 
tation, upheaval, frustration, constitutionalism, 
constructive programme. Each cycle seems to end 
exactly where it began. But if we look into 
things closely, we can see that the wheel 
revolves not only round its own axle, but . that 
with each turn of the wheel, the nation is 
marching forward on the road towards freedom. 

British unwillingness to part with power is 
not an absolute factor. It has been modified 
in the past, and can' be modified again today. 
It is bound to crumble under the impact of a 
fresh series of circumstances, just as it came to 
life under the protection of an opposite series. 
The British refusal to part with power could be 
glorified into a creed, because they realized that 
the Congress was weak, and with some real 
show of strength and, as possibly Amery and 
Maxwell chuckled, by cleverly derailing it off 
the track of non-violence, they could crush it. 
They also found that the Muslim League, due 
to its own selfish reasons, was willing to add ,a 
helping hand. They expected that the world 
could be duped with false propaganda.' They 
knew that the public opinion at home could be 
kept quiet in the name of war. In August 1942 
and the succeeding months, the Government 
did its worst. White terror reigned supreme in 
the country. School • girls were flogged, and 
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college students machine-gunned. People who 
hadnot the remotest connection with politics 
were summarily imprisoned. The nation was, 
for the moment, thrown into a bewildering 
confusion. In face of contradictory instructions 
coming from unknown sources, the masses lost 
balance and. in many cases, resorted to violence. 
That gave a handle to the government to suppress 
the whole rising ruthlessly. By October there 
was a slump. Patriotism felt scared. Nobody 
knew what to do. Gandhiji’s fast, in February 
1943. again electrified the situation and restored 
the national character and self-respect. Like 
Christ, he atoned for the sins of the misguided 
people. The Government felt condemned. The 
world opinion began to swing in the other 
direction. Louis Fischer, Pearl S. Buck, Mrs. 
Gunther and others did much to clarify the 
nationalist position in America. Public opinion 
in England also became more critical of their 
Government’s policy. Wind was taken out of 
the sails of the Government prapaganda regard- 
ing Congress responsibility for the 1942 disturb- 
ances and its pro-Axis character. The stalemate, 
however, continued. The Muslim League, 
which had exhumed froth and foam when the 
Congress was in power stood away from she 
scene with a dignified aloofness and, beyond 
issuing a few critical statements, refused to help 
the Government in suppressing the national 
upheaval; there was even a talk at one time 
that the Muslim League was thinking of taking 
a plunge. The Government had clearly .lost in 
the long .run. = 
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STRENGTH OP THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT. 

During the trial of strength between Indian 
nationalism, deprived of its leadership and 
deliberately misguided, and the British imperia- 
lism in India, fighting with a grim determination, 
a number of illusions were cleared off and 
lessons learnt. The first wave of satisfaction 
ran throughout the country when the' patriots 
found the Muslims in general extremely sympa- 
thetic and waiting for a sign from their leaders 
to join in the upsurge. But the sign did not 
come. The Muslim leadership was too shrewd 
and calculating. It was able to retain through- 
out its firm hold over the Muslim masses. The 
nationalist movement could not carry the 
Muslim masses off the terra firma of inaction to 
which they had been tied by their leaders. 
Hindi! Mahasabha felt shaky, and its leaders 
were for sometime forced to adopt a strong 
language against the actions of the Government. 
But at the same time, though the dream of the 
nationalists that the whole country would rise 
in rebellion as one man did not materialize, the 
strength of their sentiment was fully displayed. 
With the Government adopting all the ruthless 
weapons of modern warfare against'an unarmed 
people, it was little wonder that the movement 
went underground. But for months, secret 
bulletins continued to gush forth from all 
corners of the country, thousands and thousands 
of people kept an allr-night vigil Over the battle 
of freedom, and' disturbances' continued. Gradu^ 
ally, the sense of frustration began to deepen. 
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.Some hejNui to think time the fipht for freedom 
Imdheen puj-heci hack by half neentury. But when 
Ganclhiji fa.'-red in Fehrunry 1943. hope once 
more hejNsn to surjlc forth. Within a month of 
GandhijiV release in May 1944. the country had 
fully re.Cained its self-confidence. A ycat had 
hardly run out. when we not only once more 
talked' of nation s freedom, but nlmo.st felt it in 
the ntrnospliere. The conviction i.sgrowinjj that 
the day, when a new mornin.C in the country 
Avill nhnv with the virpin rays of freedom, is 
not far off. 

The indjan na;i<mal movement has become 
too .«rron.r, to be cru.<bcd : what is significant is 
th.at the British people imvc started realizing it. 
There may be a temporary period of lull follow- 
ing a rernble reprcs.siom but simmering once 
nc.iin begins the moment the effort is rcla.vcd. 
Old patriots are piled : new patriots immediate- 
ly conic forth. With every challenge that it 
receives from the British, the national move- 
ment comes our stronger. When the Govern- 
ment posed to be the guardian of agricultural 
interests as against the middle-class 
political ngirnrors. the Congress proceeded to 
bring the vase agricultural masses within its 
embrace. When the British threw furtis'e 
glances at the Muslims, the Congress was able 
TO absorb the best of them. Due to sheer 
incidental circumstances, the Congress was 
unable to carry the Muslim masses with them 
in 1942. All efforts to win over the scheduled 
castes have got wrecked at the rock of nation- 
alism. The Congress has bc''“v. a T':- 

4 
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through the facade. pf the. .Indian -States rulers; 
and has the undivided loyalty of the people' of 
the Indian States. During -the last few yeats 
Indian, . Government servants too, including 
those in the military services, to the last man, 
have developed a longing .for and a- faith in 
Indian freedom.. One is. surprised to find that 
whereas . fifteen years back the Congress was 
seriously divided on the issue of dominion 
status versus complete independence, today 
even the most liberal of liberals stands -for the 
latter. The Muslim League also stands for a 
free India. Even diehards like Firoz Khan Noon 
have begun to take India’s freedom for granted ! 

• CHANCES OF COMMUNAL SETTLEMENT.. 

But the acid test possibly is the communal 
problem. Will the Indian nationalism be able to 
tide .over the almost insuperable barriers raised 
by the powers that be to obstruct it, and arrive 
at some ’ kind of settlement ? l am no.t: pessi- 
mistic. ' The Indian nationalism has always kept 
pace with the British efforts to., win over, the 
Muslims. 'When Sir Stafford Cripps lifted the 
fluffy, inchoate, elusive demand of Pakistan to 
the region of practical ’ politics, Rajaji imme- 
diately came . out with his ■ offer to stpal the 
thunder out of the Cripps scheme. He entered 
into a hurricane, campaign to win over, the 
nationalist opinion in favour of a formula gran- 
ting the right of secession to contiguous Muslim 
districts in the north-west and o east of India 
on the basis of a plebiscite. In March, 1943 ,: he 
was able to win. over. Gandhiji to his point, of 



The jnjpnrtiint poitu to be iKUcd in c('n- 
nection wirit G.indlu-Jinnnh talks is that thoiijjh 
Mr. jinnah protested strtmidy nt'.ainsr Gandliiji's 
proposals, contained in his letter dated Septem- 
iun 2-1. 19'M. he did not finally throw them 
away. In his letter, dated September 25, he 
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wrote, “But now you have, in your letter of 
September 24, made a new proposal of your 
own on your own basis, and the same difficul- 
ties present themselves to me as before, and it 
is difficult to deal with it any further unless it 
comes from you in your representative capacity.” 
In his letter, dated September 26, he wrote, 

“ it was not possible to negotiate and reach 

an agreement unless both parties were fully 
represented. For it is a one-sided business, 
as it will not be binding on any organization, 
in any sense whatever, but you would as an 
individual only recommend it, if any agreement 
is reached, to the Congress and the country, 
whereas it will be binding upon me as the 
president of the Muslim League. I cannot 
accept this position. I hope you do see the 
unfairness and the great disadvantage to me, 
and it is simple and elementary for any one to 
understand.” It was here that the final break 
in the negotiations came. 

They parted with much goodwill. “There 
is no cause for disappointment”, said Gandhiji. 
“The breakdown is only so-called. It . is an 
adjournment sine die I do not under- 

stand the Communist cry ; “They must meet 
again.” No use will be served in their entering 
once again in the same labyrinth of arguments 
and counter-arguments; We have enough of 
it every day going on at a lesser plane. They 
can now meet again, and shall meet again, only 
under changed circumstances, when the atmos- 
phere will have a flavour of reality about it, to 
discuss the. actual . sharing of power. Mr. 
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Jinnah has, with terrific shrewdness and wisdom, 
and patience and integrity, built up the 
power of the Muslim League to such 
an extent that there will never again be any 
danger to Islamic culture in India, if there ever 
was, and I personally think, on the basis of the 
predominantly Hindu character of our national 
movement, that there was. I do not know if 
India is ever going to be divided into two 
separate states, independent of, and at 
logger-heads, against each other. Perhaps we 
have enough statesmanship in the country to 
tide over such a catastrophe. I do not even 
know if the Muslim League is going to survive 
by many years our attainment of complete 
freedom. It was built up on a negative ideal — 
to see that the Muslim culture is not endangered 
by the rising tide of nationalist democracy in 
India. The moment it would have secured its 
objective it would vanish into thin air. But 
till that moment arrives, it must remain very 
much alive and kicking and Mr. Jinnah’s 
dynamic personality has infused it with sufficient 
strength to carry on that mission . to a success- 
ful end. 

. Mr. Jinnah has not gone beyond the Lahore 
resolution. All that he has done is to give it 
flesh and blood and to clothe it in a new spirit. 
As such, it appears very much inflated. 
Gandhiji is willing to concede the substance of 
the Lahore resolution. If it is so, mere acader 
mic controversies regarding India being a nation 
or a congeries of nations, or the difference of 
opinion regarding the nature and form or prac- 
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ticability of plebiscite or . the., controversial 
question of the delimitation of boundaries, .are 
not likely to come in the way of a final settle- 
ment. The Congress, by its steadfast devotion 
to the cause of freedom, under perils and temp,- 
tations, and the League, by its . equally strong 
adherence to the demand for the preservation 
of the Muslim rights, under the odium of great 
unpopularity“have both passed through the 
oblatory fire of suffering and will meet as soon 
as the suitable moment comes. They cannot 
withstand the onrush of historical and. popular 
forces : India has to become free : democracy 
has to evolve its own particular pattern in India; 
the Muslims must be given the right of self- 
determination. . These appear to be axiomatic 
truths : only they have; not yet been fully 
realized. • . 

INTERNATIONAL PRESSURE 

It is good that we are now getting out of 
the false hope of securing Indian freedom 
through international pressure,- and realizing 
more and more that the problem is really one 
of settling, Hindu-Muslim relations on the one 
-side and theTndo-British relations on the' other, 
these two. of course, being linked up in a sort 
of triangle and that if we. face dt iip squarely 
and increase the national strength sufficiently 
•to bend the British will, the problem is not 
•insoluble. • Regarding, the matter; of. external 
pressure on the British, there have been two 
schools, of thought in our gountry. Subhas 
'Chandra Bose and men of .his ideology — and I 
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cannot say Bose is absolutely unrepresentative 
of Indian public opinion, since he once rose, and 
was twice elected, to the eminent ‘gadi’ of the 
Congress President — believed that India could 
be freed by Japanese arms. That hope now 
seems to be doomed. But even when such a 
belief was very much widespread, many of us 
thought that if the Japanese at all entered India', 
their motive could never be that of 
bringing freedom for us on a Japanese platter. 
Others have entertained a hope that the allies 
of Great Britain, the valiant China, the trium- 
phant Russia and highly: international-minded 
America would bring pressure upon England 
to concede us our just demand. At a' moment 
we actually believed that the Indian freedom 
was vital to allied war-effort. I have ■ an idea 
that in that desperate hour, when Gandhiji 
was everyday raising the tempo of his ‘Quit 
Indian urge, he had not yet lost all hopes in the 
United Nations. Somehow or other, he never 
seemed to have felt that the United Nations 
wbuld allow England to- deal single-handedly 
with the growingly tense Indian situation. 
'There were hopes everywhere in India that - the 
mediation. of the United Nations, particularly 
of America and perhaps of Russia also, would 
avert the impending crisis. But England, 
'instead of giving Gandhi a chance of convin- 
cing her statesmen of the correctness of his 
stand, precipitated the crisis with the arrest of 
leaders. Hope, -however, dies hard. When 
Gandhiji fasted. Once again hopes in American 
intervention-' rose. Our simple-minded patriots 
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thought that America would never letGandhiji 
die in .prison. Gandhi survived the fast — not 
due to American intervention but due to sheer 
force of , his indomitable will. Perhaps America 
heaved a sigh of relief -when he was saved~but 
America was not willing to save Gandhiji’s life 
at the cost of Anglo-fAmerican relations ; politics 
is thicker than morality. Even now the, hopes 
have not died completely. When Drew. Pearson 
published Phillip’s letter to Roosevelt, once 
more there was a flutter of hope. When 
Roosevelt succeeded in the,«election, people in 
India said, “Now, now, is the time when he 
can speak his mind:” But his mind on India 
remained as close as ever. People, again, began 
building hopes on Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit’s 
American tour. It certainly enlightened 
American public opinion about India— that was 
not bad — but to think that India could get 
freedom by any of these devious methods is to 
live, in a fool’s paradise, , , 

' The pressure of world-opinion, however, has 
its own merits, and is bound to reflect, in the 
long run, on the British policy. Great Britain 
is. no longer an isolated country — no country 
in , the world is isolated today — and cannot 
ignore for a long time what America, . or Russia, 
or even China, think of .the issue of India's 
freedom. Some people in some countries can 
befooled, for sometime, ..but not all people in 
all countries for all time. . During the last-five 
years a tremendous world opinion has been 
formed in India’s favour. Some of the leading 
American statesmen— Willkie, and Wallace and 
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Sumner Welles — have given their unequivocal 
support to India’s freedom. Russia seems to 
be stolid and silent, but the recent utterances of 
her Commissar of Foreign Affairs, M. Molotov, 
at San Francisco, when he talked of India in a 
manner which embarassed Stettinius and = made 
Eden’s face flush, is a clear indication of what 
she thinks on the subject Marshal and Madam 
Chiang Kai Shek have always been valiant 
supporters of India’s political demands. There 
is a tremor of sympathy for India’s aspiration 
throughout the Middle East and in all the small 
powers of the world. Even in England, friendly 
public opinion is fast gathering round India. 

I have talked with Englishmen in India — 
not chips of the official block, who get 
dyed in prejudice and purblindness as soon as 
they cross the Suez, but genuine Englishmen, 
the masses of England, whom war and conscrip- 
tion have rooted out of their homes and 
brought to India — and they stand wholly for 
our freedom. The recent British elections in 
which the Labour Party was able completely to 
rout the Conservatives, is also a pointer in the 
same direction. Such a great pressure of world 
opinion is bound to have its reaction on the 
official British attitude towards India. 

A STRAIGHT DEAL WITH BRITAIN ’ 

The main conflict, however, is between 
India’s desire to be free and Britain’s deter-, 
mination to hold on, between Indian national 
ism and British imperialism, and has to be 
resolved on that plane. By no clever solution 
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of' the. inter-Indian issues. .can "we evade the 
direct problem : perhaps no solution is possible 
until that central hurdle is cleared.. Similarly, 
by no clever manipulation of world opinion 
can we think of obtaining our freedom : the 
opinion that we can gather in our favour will 
hardly be effective for solving our problem. 
A straight deal with Britain — that alone will 
disentangle the knot. But what shall be 'the 
procedure ? Will it be by means of a violent 
upheaval ? I have not the slightest- faith -in 
that way. Moreover, it seems thoroughly im- 
practicable. Not. only in Indian circumstances. 
Anywhere in the world, a violent resistance to a 
government which can command a thousand 
times greater violence, has ceased to be a practi- 
cable proposition. Greece is a recent example. 
Events that happened, or mis-happened, in our 
country in August 1942 and the following 
excited months, also are an eye-opener. I do 
not suggfest that the 'only alternative is abject 
surrender. Fortunately, we have amongst 
us that pole-star of undying hope, Gandhi. He 
has shown us the way. It is through his tech- 
nique of Jion-violence that he has been able to 
lift the country out of the. sloth and despon- 
dency of utter demoralization. "Civil Disobe- 
dience can onlybe’the last weapon. ; Moreover, 
it requires a special atmosphere which is lacking 
in the country to-day. The non-violent way 
to develop the national will to freedom is the 
constructive progra.mme. Gandhiji, in emphasi- 
sing that, is striking at the right chord. Let us 
develop our national' ' will to freedom^ to 
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ytronr.th. to conciliation --nnti wo <h.il! bo 
flcnoMtinc; thi; o>:yi;on in which the Britisli 
<lc5s;c to tia justice to ijuiia will hum liho a 
hiicht tl.iiuo. In tli.u ease, we shall tjot have 
hcc.reJ f'u: treeJotn iroir. the Hririsli. hut 


o'o.sin voii it, .uul ol't-iitioJ it hy siu'. 
the rotencth hehirnJ that rit;h.*, 


rii-lu. and 


THE CONTTlTirnOKAL WAY 

In the nieantime tlie cntisiitmiona! 'ptiuclits’ 
cati jtcop their inid-tneht lamps hurnini;. A 
CvinotitutiojK in order to he l.i'-tinj^ must he the 
true retloT: of tiie national will the moment 
and the national tlreams and ptissihilities ot the 
futute. What appeals so djverjient and even 
antas'.oni'tic, a consritution tries to harntfinitte. 
The task <fi tramsnti the future constittiiion of 
the countrv will rest upon the Indians them- 
selves. The British cannot P;n hack upon what 
they possihly tiioujjht to he only an idle chatter- 
in Auiuisi 19 j0. and what was put forward to 
mislead v/orld-npinion in the loudly trumpeted 
Cripp.’J Offer t>f March 39d2, namely, that Indians 
have been rdven for all time, to come the ritdit 
to frame their own constitution. There will be 
no more all-white Commissions, or Round 
Table Conferences in St, James’s palace or Joint 
Parliamentary Committees to discussand debate 
over the Irrdian constitutional problems. Tliat 
is a world af. dead as Queen Anne. Our new 
constitution has f’ot to be drafted here, at New 
Delhi, or Sevafiram or Malabar Hills, and will 
be inaugurated by a treaty with the British, or 
without it. Of cour>se. a number of things have 
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to be threshed out. What shall be the machi- 
nery for the framing of the constitution ? Will 
it be a Constituent Assembly based on universal 
franchise, or a constitution-framing- body 
consisting of representatives of provincial legis- 
latures ? What shall be the minority representa- 
tion on that constitution-making body ? Will 
it proceed on the basis of the provinces as the 
autonomous units and bring about a weak 
agency centre into existence, or shall authority 
percolate from the centre to the provinces ?. 
Shall we have a federal constitution, or an 
unitary one ? Shall there be one federation, or 
two, or many ? These, and many others, are 
the questions which we have to answer, and 
answeir in a lyay so as to meet the supreme neces- 
sity of the momentous hour, and to provide 
a real democratic framework of government, a 
framework of government based not on the 
spirit of partisan rule but on a sincere effort to 
meet the largest good of the largest number, not 
to betray any minority, however unimportant, 
any • interest, however trivial, any outlook, 
however radical. The Sapru Committee has 
already been through the fiery ordeal. Others 
too have to walk through the flames. We have 
to strike, and go on striking till the solution- 
is found. 



PART III 

THE SOLUTION : PARTITION OR FEDERALISM 




CHAPTER SEVEN 
Pakistan: Inner Contradictions 
Di-xi NUTATION OF BOUNDARIES 

We iiavc consiJorecl tlic psychology' which 
led to ihc Muslim Longue clcmantl of Rikistan. 
It was under abnormal conditions, psychologi- 
cal as well as poliiical that the demand was 
advanced. Assuming that the demand is just 
and reasonable let us try to find out how far 
it is practicable. The first problem that arises 
is that of the delimitation of the boundaries of 
Pakistan. Let us try to get into the meaning 
of the League restdution. It says that 'geogra- 
phically contiguous units arc to be demarcated 
into regions which should be so constituted, 
'vith such territorial re-adjustments as may be 
necessary, that the areas in which the Muslims 
arc numerically in a majority, as in the North 
Western and Eastern zones of India, should be 
grouped to constitute independent states.’ 
These are the words of the resolution. The 
Muslim League has not tried to throw any 
further light on the meaning of these words. 
Asked as late as April 1943 as to what were 
going to be the boundaries of Pakistan, Mr. 
Jinnah replied that the Muslim League had no 
map of Pakistan. 
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The mcanins; of the resolution ns it is gcnc- 
rnlly nnilerstood seems to be that the Muslirn- 
nvijority provinces, viz.. Punjab, Sind and the 
North West Frontier on the, oiTc side, and 
Bengal and A.ssam on the other, should be 
constituted ns independent states. The Muslim 
League resolution, however, seems to be con- 
scious of the fact that it would involve a great 
deal of injustice to the persons living in those 
parts of Punjab and Bengal where non- 
Muslims arc in overwhelming majority. That 
is why the words "territorial readjustment” 
appear in the Lahore resolution. It is com- 
monly understood that, by territorial readjust- 
ment, the Muslim League means that the 
Ambala Division of Punjab and the Burdwan 
Division of Western Bengal might he allowed 
to go out of the Pakistan states and to join the 
rest of India. This was likely to consolidate 
the Muslim position in these provinces still 
further — since it would raise the the Muslim- 
majority in the case of Punjab from 57.1 to 
62.7 % and in the ease of Bengal from 54.7 to 
65 /o. The resolution docs not suggest what 
procedure shall be adopted for deciding these 
territorial readjustments. It is generally assu- 
med that the option would lie with the provin- 
ces. Sir Stafford Cripps suggested that, since 
a bare majority of a provincial legislature was 
not sufficient to decide so great an issue, a 
provision may be made that if the majoritA' in 
favour of adhering to a new all-India consti- 
tution were less than 60% the minority should 
be entitled to demand a plebiscite of the adult 
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male, population, but this was not approved of 
by the Muslim opinion, Mr. Jinnah's idea being 
that, since, it was a question of Muslim home- 
lands, the decision should rest on the opinion 
of the’ Muslims only. . This, of course, involves 
its own difficulties. . If the Muslims are given 
the right to plebiscite why should the Hindus 
of the same provinces be denied that right ? 
Dr. Ambedkar suggested that there might be 
two plebiscites, one among the Muslims and the 
other among the non-Muslims. But this idea 
also does not seem to be practicable. 

PROBLEM OF SIKHS 

But this is not the only problem involved. 
Much more serious issues are at stake. The 
most serious problem is that of the Sikhs. A 
separation of Ambala Division’ from Punjab 
would mean the division of Sikhs of the Panjab 
into two provinces. Are the Sikhs willing to 
be so divided ? It is true that the Sikhs are a 
bare minority. Even in Punjab they are hardly 
more than 15% of the total population. But_ 
they are a virile community and their yrishes 
cannot be lightly ignored. The Sfkhs have 
been a powerful , factor in, th?, politics of the 
Panjab. Since the annexation, of their empire 
.with British India, they have played almost 
noteworthy part in .the making of the Panjab. 
of today, arid , made contributions towards, the 
defence of, India, and towards,,[ts , economic and 
political life, which are out of. all propof tio'n tb 
their numerical strength. They claim to be the ' 
best agriculturists and colonists in India'. Thev 
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have more than seven hundred ‘gurudwaras’ in 
the Panjab, with rich endowments and undying 
memories of their gurus, saints and martyrs 
attached to them. They have set up, and are 
financing, over four hundred educational insti- 
tutions, colleges, schools, girls’ seminaries and 
technical establishments. They own the best 
and the most fertile lands of the province, and 
contribute more than 40% of the provincial 
revenue. Their political importance had always 
been recognized. During the working of the 
Montford Reforms, one of the . Executive 
Councillors always used to be a Sikh, and from 
1926, when an additional Muslim member was 
added, till 1937, the Sikhs retained 25% repre- 
sentation in the Provincial Cabinet. Even 
when the Unionist Ministry had been formed, 
it was not considered as strongly entrenched as 
long as Sir Sikandar Hayat Khari had not 
entered into a pact with the Akali. leader, 
Sardar Baldeo Singh. 

The Sikhs to the last man are opposed to 
Pakistan. They refuse to agree to the Muslim 
claim that Punjab is a Muslim province. They 
challenge it on the ground that the non-Muslims 
own in Punjab more than eighty per cent of 
tlie urban property and pay more than eighty 
per cent of the Income-tax and Urban Property 
Tax, an overwhelmingly major proportion of 
the ' industrial enterprises, factories, mills, the 
insurance companies, film industry and business, 
shop-keeping, trade and ' commerce is in non- 
Muslim hands, and the cultural life of the pro- 
vince is primarily created and determined' by 
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impulses coming from non-Muslim sources.^ 
They were the first to raise the battle-cry 
against Pakistan. The Sikh All India Commit- 
tee was the first to reject the Cripps proposals, 
on the ground that they had given the option 
of non-adherence to an All-India Union to 
majorities in the province. “We shall resist,” 
they announced, “by all possible means sepa- 
ration of the Panjab from All-India Union.” 
As the Sikh leaders pointed out in their memo- 
randum to the Conciliation Committee, the 
Sikhs are irrevocably opposed to a partition 
of India on a communal basis. They Consider 
the demand to be unnatural, reactionary and in 
opposition to the best interests of India as well 
as of the portions and regions sought to be 
partitioned off. They see in it the death- 
warrant of the future of the Sikh community 
as a whole, and are prepared to fight to a man 
against it. 

The Sikh opposition to Pakistan cannot be 
lightly brushed aside. If Pakistan comes into 
existence inspite of the Sikh opposition, a 
homeland for the Sikhs, a Sikh Pakistan, would 
have to be created in the Panjab. The Sikhs 
have at least as strong a claim for such a 
. homeland as the Muslims. They have their 
own list of grievances against the Muslim rule 
in the Panjab, which is in no case less imposing 
than the list of the Muslim grievances against 
the Congress rule. Their main complaint 

1. Sikh Leaders’ Memorandum for the Conciliation 
Committee. 
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against the Act of 1935 is that by giving them 
33 seats in a House of 175 in the Panjab, 3 seats 
in a House of 50 in the N.W.F.P., and 6 seats in 
a House of 250 in the federal legislature, it had 
reduced them to complete ineffectiveness in 
all spheres of the political life of the country. 
The Muslims formed about 13% of the popu- 
lation in the U. P., as the Sikhs did in the 
Panjab. But the Muslims had been given 35% 
seats in the U. P., whereas the Sikhs had been 
given only 19% in the Panjab. But their great- 
est complaint is against the working of the 
Provincial Autonomy in their Province. Their 
proportion in the executive government had 
been reduced. All the key-posts that fell 
vacated or were vacated, became the monopoly 
of the Muslims — the Sikhs had been designedly 
excluded from effective participation in the 
ad ministrati v^e machinery. The Unionist 
Ministry had done everything in its power to 
thwart the work of Sikh educational institutions 
by reducing the government grants-in-aid in 
some, and by refusing to recognise others for 
the purpose of such grants-in-aid. Again, 
Panjabi was admittedly the spoken language 
and the mother- tongue of the Sikhs, Hindus and 
the Muslims in the province, and yet the ad- 
ministrative work of the Governrhent was con- 
ducted in Urdu written in Persian script, and 
Urdu had been enforced as the medium of 
instruction even at the primary stage. The 
Unionist Ministry had done everything in its 
power to thwart the teaching of Panjabi even 
carried on solely or primarily by private enter- 
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prise. The Unionists had done everything in 
their power to degrade and demoralise the 
Sikhs by interfering in the practice of their 
religion arbitrarily and merely , with a view to 
make them feel that they were a subject and 
subjugated people in their own homeland. By 
executive acts, they had stopped the preparation 
^nd usz oi jhatka in Government and semi- 
Government institutions. In fact, they alleged, 
the whole government machinery under the 
Muslim majority rule was biassed in favour of 
the Muslims and against the non-Muslims. A 
planned and sustained policy of discriminating 
against, and brow-beating, the Sikh officials in 
the Government services had become an undis- 
guised feature of the autonomy regime in the 
Panjab. All this had resulted in the deterio- 
ration in the status and integrity of the public 
service, thus creating a state of affairs in which 
the elementary rights of neither the non- 
Muslim public nor the public services were safe. 

SIKH CLAIM TO Nationhood 

The Sikh claim to nationhood also is not less 
strong than the Muslim claim. Punjab is their 
homeland. “I place my claim,” wrote Master 
Tara Singh, “upon the fact that the Panjab is 
not a Muslim province. I do not even admit 
that the Muslims are in majority in population.” 
“The Panjab history,” he further wrote, “is the 
Sikh history. It is the birth-place of the Sikh 
religion and the Sikh gurus. Most of, if not all, 
the Pan jab martyrs are Sikh martyrs. The 
Sikhs are the only people who take pride in its 
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culture and language,.. , A Muslim poet will 

sing Mecca and Medina, a Hindu poet will sing 
Ganga and Benares, but it is the Sikh pdet who 
sings Ravi and Chenab. The Sikhs alone are 
the true Panjabis.” On a less responsible plane, 
the All-India Sikh Students, Federation, Lahore, 
could express itself even more strongly : 
“If there is a separate nation in India, it is the 
Sikhs. They are unique in the world. Alone 
in the world, they have a common appelation 
suffixed to their names — at once both a sign of 
their homogenuity and exclusiveness. Alone 
in the world, they wear sword as a religious in- 
junction and an article of faith. Alone in the 
world, they have a script which is exclusively 
their own. Alone in the world, they throw the 
challenge of solidarity even in matters of dress 
and appearance Internally, we are a com- 

pact, well-knit and disciplined people. We 
have our own ceremonials, we have our own 

seat of authority, Sri Akal Takhta Sahib,. 

By all tests, we are a separate nation, with our 

ideology of life ” Ideas sometimes grow 

with terrible rapidity. If the idea of Pakistan, 
originating in the minds of some irresponsible 
Cambridge youths could take its present dimen- 
sions, the idea of Khalistan also can become 
equally powerful. If Pakistan is established, 
Khalistan cannot be long behind. 

But apart from the opposition of the Sikhs, 
let us try to find answer for the question 
whether Punjab can at all be partitioned. If 
the Sikhs do not agree to Pakistan — and one 
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can be sure that they would never agree — then, 
the only alternative would we to concede a 
homeland in the Panjab to the Sikhs also. 
That would mean a partition of the Panjab, 
but is a partition of the Pan jab practicable ? 
The idea of a partition of "Punjab is not 
new. Sir Geoffrey Corbett had placed it 
before the Round Table Conference. It was 
discussed in October 1942 by a' number of 
Hindu and Sikh leaders at Delhi. ' It may be 
suggested at first thought that if a dividing line 
is drawn from north to south right across the 
Lahore Division, it would place the Divisions 
with overwhelmingly Muslim majority, Rawal- 
pindi and Multan, on the west and the Divi- 
sions with overwhelmingly non-Muslim popu- 
lation, viz., Ambala and Jullundhur, on the 
east, and that it would also be a fair distribution 
of the Muslim majority and the non-Muslim 
majority districts of the Lahore Division 
between the two parts, but it is much easier to 
draw a line on the map than actually to lay 
down the frontier outposts. To which of the 
two parts of the Pan jab will Lahore belong ? 
If we draw the dividing line east of Lahore, 
we shall be placing Lahore and Amritsar into 
different areas. Can a proper frontier line be 
drawn anywhere between Lahore and Amritsar? 
A look at the physical map of the Panjab will 
be enough to point out that there is no- natural 
line of demarcation anywhere in- this area. If 
an artificial line is dra-wn that will ^ be so 
unnatural as to cut up even the canal system 
of the area into two parts. In fact, the Panjab 
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that it should not — what will ■ be the worth of 
North-East India ? Will it not be dike a body 
without the soul ? Without Calcutta, the 
North-East India would hardly be able to 
maintain itself.. It will shrink into .a minor 
fourth-rate power looking to the distant North- 
Western Pakistan for inspiration ‘ and . pro- 
tection. 


TRANSFER OF POPULATIONS 

The question of the migration of popula- 
tions without which the problem cannot be. 
solved in reality has to be at once ruled out. 
The idea of such transfers of population was 
quite popular in South-Eastern Europe after 
the first Great War, but the difficulties which 
were involved in the transfer of the Greek and 
the Turk populations seems to have settled 
once for all that such a thing is absolutely 
impracticable. In the Indian circumstances the. 
whple idea seems to be absurd. Can we think 
of the Muslim peasants leaving their land 
and home, which they have cultivated and 
occupied for hundreds of years and moving 
away, bag and baggage, to the newly created 
homelands ? I have talked with Muslims- 
scattered over the different parts of the 
country and they have unanimously ■ shown 
their determination ■ not to. move out of the 
part of the country where they have been 
living. Can we think of the Muslim, say. of 
Lucknow or Delhi or Haiderabad, preferring to. 
go to Peshawar or Karachi or Deccan territories 
which would be so* alien to him in climater 
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culture and every thing ? He would certainly 
prefer to stay on in the country where he has 
been staying for generations, because if he 
moves away he would find himself in a land 
where people live in a different style, speak a 
different language and follow very different 
customs. He would be an utter stranger, even 
if the place to which he was asked to shift was 
represented to him as the very life and centre 
of a state to which he must offer allegiance. 
Even a child can say that the ardour for 
Pakistan in the Muslim community scattered 
far and wide throughout the country is not 
more than skin deep. 

THE FINANCIAL ASPECT 

Then, there is the financial aspect of the 
question. A good deal used to be said about 
the financial implications of Pakistan, but the 
whole thing has now been very lucidly analysed 
bj’- the Mody-Matthai memorandum, which 
was recently submitted to the Sapru Committee. 
These two gentlemen have made a very 
deep study of the financial implications of 
Pakistan and the}'^ have come to very definite 
conclusions regarding the various issues in- 
volved. They have, of course, cleared a number 
of misunderstandings also. They have judged 
the financial implications of Pakistan from 
three points of view. Firstly, from the point 
of view of its budgetary position i. e. as regards 
public revenue and expenditure ; secondly, 
from’ the point of view of the standard of living 
i.e. as regards economic conditions generally.' 
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and, thirdly, from the point of view of defence 
requirements i. e. as regards external security. 
They have also examined these problems both 
from the point of view of the creation of 
Pakistan on the basis of provinces, as implied 
in the Muslim League resolution, and on the 
basis of districts as suggested in the Rajaji- 
Gandhi formulae. They point out that the 
budgetary position of Pakistan will not be un- 
sound in either case. Even if the subventions 
granted to the deficit provinces under the 1935 
Act are withdrawn there will be certain extra 
sources of income which will enable them to 
meet their budgetary demands satisfactorily. 

• Secondly, so far as the standard of living is con- 
cerned, they have pointed out that it would not 
be very much different. The standard of living 
depends on food production, industrial employ- 
ment. trade etc. From the point of view of 
these, the position of Pakistan appears to be 
even better than that of Hindustan. More 
land can be brought under cultivation. Even 
in the exisfing land the food supplies of the 
western zone of Pakistan are better off than 
the rest of India — Sindh and Punjab are even 
now surplus provinces. In the matter of indus- 
tries, though the Pakistan areas seem to be 
deficient in coal, manganese and other minerals, 
they can certainly import them from, outside 
and develop their industries to any 'extent. 
There are greater possibilities in the Pakistan 
areas for the development 'of hydro-electric 
power than anywhere else. 
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Defence Expenditure 

The chief financial difficulty that will arise 
in case of Pakistan will be that of meeting the 
defence expenditure. The defence budget of 
the country is bound to shoot up in the post- 
war 3fears : competent authorities think that it 
will be at least the double of the pre-war level. 
A number of new factors will make that inevi- 
table. The naval and the air arms will have to 
be considerably enlarged, and the arm^-^ itsdf 
will need a reorganization on efficient lines. 
The colossus rise of Russia in the north-west 
and o’f China in the north-east are also likely 
to make it necessary for the Indian forces to be 
kept in greater trim. Moreover, in view of the 
uncertainty of relations between Pakistan and 
Hindustan, and in view of the delicacy of the 
frontier-line between them, each one of them 
will be compelled to maintain much larger 
foi'ces. In this, the Pakistan states will have to 
bear a much greater responsibility, since, over 
and above defending themselves against the 
sullen Hindustan, seething with irredentist 
desires, they will have to bear the brunt of both 
north-westeri^ and the north-eastern defences 
of. India, both immensely vulnerable to foreign 
attacks. Even if we start on the basis that 
Pakistan will come into existence with the good 
will of the Hindus, and that the latter are 
prepared fully to share the responsibility of 
defending the frontiers open to foreign aggres- 
sion, we find that the Pakistan States will 
hardly be able to bear even that limited finan- 
cial responsibility. In this, of course, we cannot 
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be very sure of our. data. We can base our 
conclusion only on certain assumptions, but 
presuming that those assumptions are not very 
incorrect, we have to face a very gloomy picture. 

Assuming that the post-war defence budget 
of the country will be 100 crores— in the pre- 
war years it used-to be near about 50 — the share 
of the two arms of Pakistan, on pro raia calcula- 
tion' will be 36 crores. on a province-wise basis, 
and 23’crores on a disdct-wise basis — whereas the 
maximum surplus available, according to Mody- 
Matthai calculations — which, it may be said, 
are most liberal — will be 14 crores' in one case 
and 9 crores in the other. Even if a little more 
money is saved by economising on direct 
demands or savings on civil administration or 
cutting down of civil work, and abolition of 
subventions — all which would very seriously 
affect the morale of admini.'^tration — and an- 
other little is collected by increasing taxes, 
revenue-duties, freight charges etc. — which is 
likely to make the government highly unpopular 
and seriously affect the trade of the country — 
it will hardly improve the situation.- The only 
alternative thus seems to be to cut down the 
defence expenditure, and imperil the security of 
the country. As Dr. Beni Prasad puts it, “It 
betrays a tragic misreading of contemporary 
affairs to posit a choice between union and in- 

1. Accordin'" to Prol. Coupla-nd’s calculation, it will 
be less than 3 crores. 

2. Coupland thinks that the addition by these means 
cannot be more than five croi-es, which he considers to be 
the outside figure. 
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dependence. The inexorable logic of the age 
presents the country with radically different 
alterations : union plus independence or dis- 
union plus dependence.”’ 

PROSPECTS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The problem of defence in modern times 
has become integrated with that of industrial 
development. A country can be defended these 
days only if it possesses considerable economic 
resources and is able to develop them to the 
fullest extent. It was the economic stability of 
the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R. which brought 
them into the front-rank of world-politics, and 
the mistaken fascist economy which was res- 
ponsible for the collapse of the Axis Powers. 
If India has to play an important part in world- 
affairs, she must develop her economic strength. 
This can be done only on the basis of Indian 
unity. In a divided India no economic develop- 
ment is possible. In the sphere of economic de- 
velopment, just as in that of defence, the world 
is fast moving towards joint organization over 
large contiguous areas, towards the idea of an 
optimum economic unit. From all points of 
view, India provides an excellent example of 
being one such unit. There is hardly any other 
country of the world, with the exception of the 
U. S. A. and Soviet Russia, which is so favour- 
ably placed from this point of view as India. 
She has geographical unity, on the basis of 
which a comprehensive superstructure of ad- 
ministrative unity has been organized, round 

1. Coimminal Settlement, p. 22. 
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whkh there have grown a uniform system 
currency and contract and a network of loii 
stock banks, with the Reserve Bank of India 
its apex. Excellent and deep foundations ha 
thus been inadvertently laid for the futr 
economic development of India. 

In the words of the Mody-Matthai menn 
randum, “India satisfies the requirements of 
optimum unit for economic development 
terms of area, population and resources me 
than any other single country in the woi 
except the United States of America and Sovi 
Russia. Inspite of her population of 3i 
millions, the density of population in Ind 
taken as a whole is smaller than in me 
countries of the world. She has enough spa 
of her own and the variety of climates and so 
makes it possible for her to produce most agi 
cultural commodities in general use. The 
mineral reserves of the country, ' though 
•certain respects deficient, are on the whe 
adequate to make her a powerful and reasonab 
self-sufficient industrial nation. Her populatic 
again constitutes a sufficiently large potenti 
market.” 

All these advantages would be lost, if Ind 
is divided into two artificial and unnatui 
divisions. Differences of climate and §oil ar 
the distribution of mineral sources, which a 
be so many sources of strength in case of a lar| 
free trade territorial unit will actually be i 
many handicaps in the economic developmei 
of the smaller units. What is particularly r 
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markable is that, in this, the Pakistan State is 
likely to be a greater loser. Unconnected by 
any land route, its two parts will be separated 
from each other by more than 700 miles of alien 
territory, and will hardly be in a position tP 
develop co-ordinated policy of economic deve- 
lopment. Then, deficiency in respect of 
important mineral resources, like coal, iron, 
ferroalloys etc., is likely to be a serious obstacle 
in the way of her growth as an industrial 
nation. If Pakistan cannot develop her eco- 
nomic resources and industrial output — which 
she can only do in close collaboration with the 
rest of India— she is a doomed nation, ready to 
be trampled under the feet of any determined 
aggressor, a helpless pawn in the game of power- 
politics, a mere nlay-thing, an object of con- 
tempt rather than respect, a weak addition to 
the museum of higgedly-piggedly nations that 
we find strutting all over the world. 

Too much of cheap sentiment has grown 
round the idea of Pakistan in the Muslim world. 
It can hardly stand the light of reason. A vast 
mass of unclothed and under-nourished semi- 
literate neurotics have begun to see in it all 
sorts of fantastic visions. Many who float on 
a slightly higher surface think that Pakistan will 
be a preserve of true Islamic culture. They 
have been fed on the puerile propaganda that 
majority-rule would mean a set-back to this 
culture. They fail to understand that no blow 
can be more fatal to what, they cherish as their 
ideal, the Islamic culture, than a segregation of 
the so-called Muslim provinces from, the rest 
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of Intlin. The best of Islamic culture wa? 
evolved in this country - -in collaboration with 
the people of this land. It was here that the 
true Islamic culture, flabursjasted and fumblin.c 
under the bUnv of its own conquest from 
Cordova to China, constantlv enpen to the 
corrosive influences of the supcr-civiiircd 
Persiatis and the .semi-bnrbnric Mon^cols. found 
a refu.Cie and a haven -and developed its best, 
in arc and architecture, in life and literature, in 
religion and metaphysics. Saracenic art from 
Egypt to Spain can hardly produce a greater 
monument of beauty than Taj Mahal. Islam 
lias hardly produced a hcrcer school of paintcr.s 
rhan the one whicii worked under the Great 
Mughals in Agra and Delhi. Persian literature 
produced in India has a greater charm and 
suavity about it chan that produced in Persia 
itself. Both the ascetic and the Sufi aspects 
of Islam developed to their best in this country. 
Which otiicr country in the world can boast 
of producing better Islamic culture than thi.' 
land which belongs entirely to Muslims as much 
as to the Hindus, but out of which they now 
want to carve out a portion, and possibly want 
to make it the burial of the best that Islam has 
produced anywhere in the world ? Without 
a living contact with the rest of India, without 
its sympathy and affection, its understanding 
and support, Islamic culture is bound to shrivel 
up, and sink into oblivion. 

OTHER DETERMINING FACTORS 
Apart from the.se considerations, regarding 
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delimitation of boundaries and finances, there 
are a number of other political factors which 
also are bound to play a decisive part in finally 
determining the issue of Pakistan. Let us try 
to understand in what direction they are likely 
to work. The most important factor in deter- 
mining the situation will, of course, be the 
British Government. That, as we have already 
seen, will full}^ exploit the Congress-League 
differences, but will never bless a partition of 
the country on the lines of the Muslim League 
demand ; it would rather atomise the country. 
The British Government will not, of its own 
accord, quit India. Nor w’ould it oblige the 
Muslim League by dividing India and quitting. 
It would rather divide India, and stay. That’ 
would mean a Balkanisation of the country, 
together with the maintenance of a weak 
agency centre, somewhat on the lines suggested 
by Prof. Reginald Coupland. A detailed study 
of that will be taken up later. But this much is 
clear that the British Government would not be 
a party to a division of the country into two 
fully sovereign states, simply because that would 
not be in their self-interest. 

Orthodox Hindu Opposition 

Orthodox Hindu opposition to Pakistan is 
frankly irrational, and amounts to indirectly 
supporting it. This may appear paradoxical at 
first sight, but a little thinking will make it clear. 
The orthodox Hindu believes that the country 
belongs to him, and that the Muslim is an alien. 
The Arya Samaj actually had the ambition to 
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re-c(iin'*^rf the Muslims — but the wind of 
nhtKhihi and merely brought the 

whirlwind of tahleciih and t<iitZ(U'ni. Even 
within the ranks of the Congress, there is a 
section which believes in imposing the Sans- 
kritired Hindi on the Muslims, whether they 
like it or not. and insists on “Bandc Matram’ and 
the salutation of national flag. Here is a sample 
from Savarkar’s armoury : "Wlicn wc will be 
iit a position to retaliate and do retaliate, 
the Muslims will come to their .senses 
in a day -knowing that every attempt to 
tyrannise the Hindus is sure torecoil on them- 
.selves and react for the worse on Muslim 
intcrc-sts in all India, the Muslims will learn to 
behave ns good boy.s”. It is this attitude which 
is responsible for the demand of Pakistan. If 
the Hindus are to be organised into a fighting 
community — not against the British but against 
the Muslims — that seems to be the aim and the 
ideal of the Hindu Mahasabha — what will 
restrain the Muslims from organising themselves 
in a similar para-military fashion? This will only 
lead to civil war, and, inspite of the numerical 
superiority of the Hindus, one cannot always 
be certain of the outcome of that civil war, at 
least in all parts of the country. Muslims may 
be able to retain their power in the parts of the 
country where they arc in a majority, and thus 
establish what they arc clamouring for, a 
sovereign-state of their own. Hindus will hardly 
be able to check its materializing. 

But the problem is, will a civil war be 
permitted as long as the British are here ? They 
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might goad us into a few riots, but they can 
never countenance a civil war. It may indeed 
be argued, as Dr. Beni Prasad points out, that a 
civil war “can resolve a deadlock and open the 
way to fresh adjustments either in favour of 
union as in Switzerland and the United States 
of America, or in favour of separation as in Latin 
America, on more than one occasion. ...A 
moment's reflection, however, will show that a 
civil war lies beyond the range of possibilities 
so long as British control persists. A civil war 
is waged by regular armies operating at the 
behest of organised governments. It is banned 
b}’^ the presence of British power in India. 
Indeed, the dark hints of armed conflict can serve 
only to strengthen the British hold in the 
interests of elementary security of life and 
property”. Some people hold the belief that 
a civil war is inevitable in India after the British 
are gone. They forget that the British will 
not leave India to anarchj’^ or to God, as Gandhi- 
ji had urged them to do in 1942, but if they go, 
they will only go when the national movement 
in India gains sufficient power, and is able to 
make that power effective. In other words, the 
British Government will be immediately replac- 
ed by a National Government, and there does 
not seem to be any reason to believe that the 
National Government will, in any way, be less 
capable of maintaining law and order in the 
country than the existing irresponsible Govern- 
ment of today. Finally, one may' ask with all 
humility, if the path of conciliation is not 
better, than the. path of conflict. 
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Other Muslim Organizations 

The attitude of the other Muslim organi- 
zations is also likely to be a powerful deter- 
mining factor in the situation. The Muslim 
League is not the only Muslim organisation. 
It is very difficult to say — in view of the 
secrecy that is maintained in regard to its 
enrolment list — how far it is representative of 
the Muslims. In 1937, it was a minor political 
organisation. In all the various provincial 
councils, there were only 108 representatives 
of the League, whereas the other Muslim groups 
had 377. Since then, the League has undoub- 
tedly grown in stature, but it has become more 
and more a handmaid in the hands of reac- 
tionary elements. It may now have become 
the most important political organization, of 
the Muslims, but is certainly not the only one, 
and is hardly representative of more than a 
fraction. The teeming Muslim millions are 
still unstirred by political consciousness. 
Political life in the Muslim society is largely 
confined to the urban classes, and- there the 
Muslim League is fairly strong. But ' there are 
other Muslim organisations too. - There 
are the Khaksars. There is the Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema-i-Hind. There is the Ahmadiya move- 
ment. There is' the Shia Political Confe- 
rence. There are the Momins,’ claiming half the 
Muslim population of India, certainly The 
mute, inexpressive, ineffective half. These 
organisations have uniformly stood against' a 
partition of the country. The large number 
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of Congress Muslims and the still larger number 
of those who call themselves Nationalist Mus- 
lims, and make attempts from time to time to 
organize themselves, are irrevocably wedded lo 
the Congress ideal of the unity of the countr 3 ^ 
In 1940. nine Muslim organizations amalga- 
mated themselves in the All-India Azad 
Muslim Board. In a meeting held at Delhi, 
in March 1942, the Board characterised the 
British acceptance of the Muslim League as 
the authoritative spokesman of the Indian 
Muslims as ‘an independable subterfuge’ to 
mask its disinclination to part with power. 
The Committee oTthe All India Momin Con- 
ference passed a resolution to the effect that 
“the solidarity, integrity and unity of India is 
vitally essential for the common good of the 
Indian people and especially in the best interest 
of the Muslims of India.” 

But, though critical of the League, these 
Muslim organisations are not likely to com- 
promise the real interests of the Indian Muslims. 
The only difference between the League and 
these organisations is that while the League 
claims to be interested more in the welfare of 
the Muslim society than in that of the Indian 
nation, these organisations are primarily national, 
and only secondarily communal. Even the 
Khudai Khidmatgars, as' explained by the then- 
President of the Frontier Provincial Congress 
Committee, were “in full agreement” with the 
stand taken by Rajaji to concede the right of 
self-determination to the Muslims. The Jamiat- 
ul-Ulema, in a conference in 1942, while 
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demanding complete independence for India, 
also asked for constitutional safeguards “such 
as would secure religious, political and cultural 
self-determination for Muslims”. The Azad 
Muslim Conference also envisages ‘within Indian 
freedom’ self-determination for minorities. 

The Muslim case’ 

The Muslims are, thus, unanimous in their 
demand for the right of self-determination. 
Progressive Hindu thought is fast adjusting 
itself to this demand. As long as it cannot be 
disputed that the Muslim society has- a certain 
compactness about it, and ^ a certain distinc- 
tiveness from the rest, they have to be treated 
as an important political group. The same 
grounds apply to the Sikh case in Punjab. 
A people, more than ninety million in number, 
twice the population of Britain and nine times 
that of Canada, cannot be treated as a mere 
minority, and kept suppressed. Their right to 
nation-hood may or may not be recognised — 
there is nothing in it which should have aroused 
such keen controversy. Nationalism is a fluid 
term, and has been^ so many times in history 
adopted or discarded. If the Muslims insist. on 
calling themselves a nation, nobody can dispute 
their claim. But nation or no nation, they have 
to be conceded the right of self-determination, 
and this has to be inter-woven into the con- 
stitutional texture of the country. You cannot 
simply impose a majority rule, upon a minority 
conscious of its distinctive culture and haunted 
by the fear that this culture is likely to be 
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swept away if majority rule. came in force. The 
Joint Select Committee was not wrong in 
expressing the opinion that “majority rule is not 
a principle of government, unless the minority 
for the time being are willing to acquiesce in the 
decision of the majority”. “It cannot”, Lionel 
Fielden thinks, “be denied that a group of 
ninety million people, wherever and whoever 
they may be, will be unwilling to acquiesce in 
the decision of a majority which is perpetual 
and has a different culture and religion”. I do 
not say that a majority, different in religion and 
culture, will always throttle the minority. Any 
impartial judge would acquit the Congress of 
the fantastic atrocity charges bought against it 
by the Muslim League and testify to the 
sincerity of the Congress in reassuring the 
safeguarding of the minority rights. But some- 
thing has got to be done to assuage the minority 
suspicions. If Pakistan is to be ruled out, it 
does not mean that the Muslim right of self- 
determination also is to be denied. There is 
overwhelming reason in conceding to the 
Muslims the right to self-determination and 
formation of the government they want in 
areas which are predominantly Muslim- The 
only alternative would be a continuation of 
Indian disunity. I do not again mean to say 
that the concession would solve the communal 
problem, or bring us ‘Swaraj’. The mighty 
British Government have innumerable weapons 
in their armoury to keep us at logger-heads 
with each other. But the conceding of such a 
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right to the Muslims will certainly ease the 
communal situation — and I strongly think 
that it will be an act ot sheer justice and fair 
play. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

Pakfstan: Theoretical Considerations 
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two-nations Theory examined 

This is the famous two-nations theory as 
expounded by its arch-supporter. According 
to Mr. Jinnah, the Hindus and the Muslims are 
two separate nations, the difference between 
them being “deep-rooted and ineradicable”. 
Mr. Jinnah is not prepared to concede that 
claim to the Sikhs, though he would not mind 
the South Indians claiming a separate state for 
themselves in Dravidistan. During his Punjab 
tour of 1942, he ridiculed the idea of the 
principle of self-determination being applied to 
the Sikhs. The Muslims, he said, claimed the 
right because they were “a national group on a 
given territory, which was their homeland, and 
in the zones where they were in a , majority”. 
“Have you known anywhere in history”, he 
asked, “that sub-national groups scattered all 

over be given a state ? The Muslims are not 

sub-national. It is their birth-right to claim and 
exercise the right of self-determination.”^ Mr. 
Jinnah’s attitude towards the Sikh claim is 
clearly incompatible with his support for Dravid- 
istan. 

Mr. Jinnah’s claim of the Muslims being • a 
separate nation, in its own turn, has been 
repudiated by almost all Muslim political 
organizations and leaders outside, the League. 
The Azad Muslim Board, the All India Momin 
Conference and other Muslim organizations, 
all repudiated the idea of the Muslims being a 
separate nation. Maulana Azad declared that 

l. Indian Year Book, 1944-45, pp.. 902-903. 
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Pakistan was against the spirit of Islam. But 
Gandhiji possibly has been the greatest critic of 
the League creed. He thinks that the only 
thing which divides the Muslim from the Hindu 
is his religion. “I find no parallel in history”, 
he wrote in repl}*^ to Mr. Jinnah’s advocacy of 
the two-nal ions theory, “of a body of converts 
and' their descendants claiming to be a nation 

apart rrom the parent stock-— You do not 

claim to be a separate nation by right of con- 
quest, but by reason of acceptance of Islam. 
Will -the two nations become one if the whole 
of India accepted Islam ? Will Bengalis, Oriyas, 
Andhras, Tamil ians, Maharashtrians, Gujratis 
etc. cease to have their special characteristics 
if all of them become converts to Islam ?” 
Gandhiji’s argument remains unrefuted. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A NATION ? 

Where does the truth lie ? Does India 
consist of two nations ? What, after all, con- 
stitutes nationhood ? A number of criteria, 
all incomplete by themselves, are suggested. 
If they are applied to the Muslim case, they 
seem to work havoc. Race is supposed to be 
one such factor. By no stretch of imagination 
can we say that the Muslims belong to a race 
which is different from the one to which 
Hindus belong. A Punjabi Hindu is more akin 
to. a Punjabi Muslim than to a Bengali Hindu ; 
he has the same large built, fair complexion, 
round head. Racially there might be some 
admixture of the Mongoloid or the Tribetau 
blood in the Bengali or the Assamese and pier ty^ 
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of Dravidian influence in the Madrasi or the 
Maratha, but there is hardly any difference 
between the Hindus and Muslims belonging to 
the same territory. Language is supposed to be 
another. The Muslims of India, however, do 
not possess a separate language. In Punjab, 
they speak Punjabi, in Sind Sindhi, in western 
U. P., Persianised Hindustani, in eastern U. P., 
its Sanskritised version, in Bengal, still more 
highly Sanskritised Bengali, and so on. They 
cannot claim Urdu as their exclusive language. 
Hindus have contributed to build it up, and even 
now large masses of Hindus, both in eastern 
Punjab and western U. P. use it as their mother- 
tongue. So far as coinvniniiy of interests is 
concerned, there is a greater clash of interest 
between a Muslim zamindar and a Muslim 
peasant than between a Muslim zamindar and 
a Hindu zamindar or a Muslim peasant and a 
Hindu peasant. Geography is pointed out as 
another factor. But so far as this is concerned, 
in India, there are hardly any rivers or mountain- 
ranges that divide Hindu territories from the 
Muslim : the two people lie everywhere 
embedded together, on the common soil,, under 
the common sun. In fact, the only thing that 
distinguishes the Muslim from the Hindu is 
that he follows a different religion. 

I know that nationalism is not wholly 
determined by the factors of race, language, 
community of interests, geography or religion. 
There are much deeper factors too. “A nation”, 
writes Renan, ‘ys a soul, a spiritual principle. 
T wo things, which are really only one, go to 
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make up this soul or spiritual principle. One 
of these tilings lies in the- past, the other in the 
present. The one is the possession in common 
of a rich heritage of memories; and the other 
is actual agreement, the desire to live together, 
and the will to continue to make the most of 
the joint inheritance. To share the glories- of 
the past , and a common will in the present; to 
have done great deeds together, and the desire 
to do more — these are the essential conditions 
of a people’s being”i . Judged by these tests of 
sentiment too, we find that the Hindus and the 
Muslims have continued to build up one nation 
in this country, the Indian nation. They have 
inherited from their common past of a thousand 
years a rich heritage of memories, enshrouded 
in metaphysical synthesis and beautiful works 
of art and literature. They have shed their 
blood, in common fight, on the same soil. They, 
in common, brought into existence the great 
Mughal Empire. They, in common, broke it up 
into, pieces when it failed to satisfy them. The 
culture and civilization, language and literature, 
art and architecture, sense of value and propor- 
tion, history and traditions, even the legal laws 
and moral codes, have been built up in this 
country by the joint endeavours of Hindus. and 
Muslims. Any attempt to cut them up into 
Hindu and Muslim is bound to fail. Muslims 
have not created in this country anj' distinctive 
culture or civilization, language or literature, art 
or architecture of their own. Their forefathers 
brought with them certain ‘ideas’ from outside, 
1. C. Eenan; JF/inf is a ? 
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the pollen-dust of a new culture, but it merely 
went to impregnate the virile culture of, the 
land and brought into existence something 
which was different both from the source and 
the surroundings and yet which was a synthesis 
of the two. 

'I am not unaware of the fact that the ‘actual 
agreement’ between the two sections of - the 
Indian Society, the Hindu and the Muslim, is 
gradually slackening, ‘the desire to live together’ 
is no longer so intense and deep, and ‘the will 
to continue to make the most of the joint 
inheritance’ is ,all but gone. In the wake of 
political differences, a spirit of cultural segrega- 
tion is raising its head. Sir Syed Ahmad started 
with a separate dress for the Indian Muslims, 
During the last half a century, almost a new 
language.packed with Persian and Arabic is deve- 
loping at Aligarh, Lahore and Hyderabad. Even 
in Bengal there is a tendency on the part of the 
Indian Muslims to call water as ‘pani’ rather 
than ‘jola’ (though the one is as much a 
Sanskrit derivative as the other). The demand 
for Pakistan is gaining ground. Muslims seem 
to think more of the earlier Caliphs than of 
Adil Shah or Akbar. But this tendency, as we 
have seen earlier, is merely due to . a particular 
trend, revivalism, and has been' fostered by 
external circumstances and an alien administra- 
tion. It is being exploded now. Under the 
surface of revivalism, strong modernist forces 
are tempestuously surging up. The hard crust 
is bound to break sooner or later. The British 
too cannot long play with their policy of keep- 
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ing the country divided. The circumstances are 
quickly changing. Our politics is slowly losing 
its communal complexion. The Indian nation 
is already in the throes of evolution. I do not, 
however, want to use these visions of a glorious 
future to kill the Muslim demand of the present. 
I agree with Renan that “the existence of a nation 
is a daily plebiscite, just as that of the individual 
is a continual affirmation of life”. If the 
Muslims insist upon their being a separate 
nation from the rest of the people of the 
country, however mistaken their' stand might 
be, I, for one, am not going to dispute it. 

National self-determination 

But here, we are faced with another, and a 
tougher, problem. Even if we concede that the 
Muslims are a nation — for, as I have said, nation- 
alism is a question, after all, of mere sentiment 
— does it entitle them to possess a separate state 
of their own ? The principle of national self- 
determination can b.e traced back to the French 
Revolution. Mill strongly advocated it. 
“Where the sentiment of nationality,” he wrote 
in 1861, “exists in any force, there is a ttrima 
facie case for uniting all the members of the 
nationality under the same government, and a 
government to themselves apart.”^ But the 
principle reached its apogee in the peace-settle- 
ment of 1919. Wilson was its arch-prophet, 
“Self-determination,” he wrote, “is not a mere 
phrase. It is an imperative principle of action, 
which statesmen will henceforth ignore at 

1. Mill : Representative Government. 
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their peril.” Statesmen of 1919, at least, did 
not ignore it. But they had to face a greater 
peril. The acceptance of the principle merely 
led to the Balkanization of Europe. Every sepa- 
rate minority, the Lithuanian, the Latvian, the 
Estonian, the Czech, the Pole, the Austrian, the 
Hungarian, the Yugoslav, the Rumanian, the 
Bulgarian, the Greek, and so on, was constituted 
into a separate state. But did it solve the 
minority, or any other, problem of Europe ? 
The history of Europe between the two great 
wars is a history of a continual break-down of 
the principle which the philosopher-politician 
of America had so dexterously advocated. 

People have now begun to see that one of 
the important reasons why the peace settlement 
of 1919 broke do^yn was the confusion made by 
its authors between the terms ‘nation’ and 
‘state’ and their proud faith in the principle 
that each nation, simply because it was a 
different group, had a right to constitute itself 
into a state. This was their heritage of the 
nineteenth century, when nationalism and 
democracy had entered into a holy wedlock. It 
had not yet been realised that nationalism 
might gradually eat into the vitals of democracy 
— as happened in Central Europe — or. that 
democracy might explode the shell of nation- 
alism into pieces — as happened in Russia. In 
fact, we have now the wisdom to see that 
nationalism and true democracy are incompati- 
blcs. If we give the first place to nationalism, 
the sentiment is likely to become an instrument 
in the hands of the capitalist class for the 
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cxploitntjon of the proletariat. There will be 
iascism or plutocracy. If. on the other hand 
vve .cive due re.aard to each man having not 
only an equal voting power with another but 
also equah>pporiunity of finding broad for him- 
foh. the political frontiers have got to be rr 
orawn. and the factor of nationaiitv iclegatcd~ 
JIUO the back-ground. We cannot Jong 
cJc.cr making a choice. It was the failure 
oi the we.^tern democracies to make choice in 
time winch l->rtnight the recent catastrophe. 

During tiie last twenty-five years, the 
principle of national self-determination has been 
on the anvil. The very words ‘national' and 
i-‘dt-uetormination.' put together, bring into 
cxi.srcncc a dilemma. Nationality and self- 
uctcrminatnui- the one is an objective fact the 
other a subiectivo right. If cverv national 
group has automatically to form itself into a 
state, wiiere does tiie principle of seff-determi- 
nntion come in ’ If all men speaking the Polish 
language are to become citirens of ^Poland, all 
men speaking Lithuanian the citizens' of 
Lithuania, and all men following Islam in India 
the citizens of P.ikistan— simply because thev 
speak a parncuiar language or follow a parti- 
cular religion- this is anything but self-determi- 
nation. Religion, of cour.se. is a very ante- 
diluvian basis for the determination of nation- 
ality. but even if we take up language, which 
was made the basis of the 1919 settlement, onlv 
a bold man can dogmaticalK* assert that all 
people speaking a particular language would 
like to become members of a particular political 
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unit.. In fact,' the plebiscites conducted in the 
post-war years in certain European countries 
are a clear eye-opener. In Allenstein, out of 
46 p.c. speaking the Polish language, only 2 p. c. 
cast their votes for joining Poland. In Marien- 
werder, Upper Silesia and Klagenfurt also, there 
was a wide hiatus between language affinities 
and political aspirations. 

Self-determination, in fact, is not a right of 
certain recognised and pre-determined nations, 
but a right of individual men and women 
which includes the right, within certain limi- 
tations, to form national groups. In talking of 
the rights and claims of Indian Muslims as a 
nation, we cannot ignore the rights and claims, 
wishes or interests of Indian Muslims as indi- 
viduals. It would really be odd if the Indian, 
Muslims, simply on grounds of religious and 
cultural distinctiveness, were to be rooted out 
of the wider context of military and economic, 
interdependence, which the geographical unity 
of India demands, and were to be constituted' 
into a separate state. We have not merel}’’ to 
take note of the cry of a few self-appointed 
leaders, but also to take into consideration the 
wishes and interests of the Muslim masses. Do 
they desire a separation ? No amount of, 
League resolutions will be enough to convince 
us of that. It can be decided only by a 
plebiscite. 

But even if under the hysteric atmosphere 
created by the well-organized machinery of 
modern propaganda, the Muslims of India are 
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made to express a wish for separation, would it 
be wise to concede it, if it was clearly known 
that it would not be in their interest ? “Self- 
determination,” in the words of Prof. Carr, “is 
one important principle which should be taken 
into account in deciding the form and extent 
of the political unit. But it cannot be safely 
treated as the sole or over-riding principle to 
which all other considerations must he subordi- 
nated. There can be no absolute right of self- 
determination any more than there can be an 
absolute right to do as one pleases in a demo- 
cracy. A group of individuals living in the 
middle of Great Britain or Germany cannot 
claim, in virtue of the principle of self-determi- 
nation, an inherent right t'o establish an 
independent, self-governing unit. In the same 
way, it would be difficult to claim for Wales, 
Catalonia and Uzbekistan an absolute and 
inherent right to independence, even if a 
majority of their inhabitants should desire it ; 
such a claim to exercise self-determination 
would have to be weighed, in the light of the 
interests., reasonably interpreted, of Great 
Britain, Spain and Soviet Russia.”^ In the 
Indian context, we have to examine if the 
constituting of the Muslim majority provinces 
into a separate state would be in the interests 
of the Muslims and the non-Muslims living in 
those regions, in particular, and in the interests 
of India, in general 

1. E. H. Can- : Conditions of Pnace, 1942, pp. 47-48. 
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the Military factor 

The principle of self-determination received 
a mild shock during the first world- war, a 
serious set-back during the inter- war years and 
a rude shaking in the recent world war. This 
has been due to a rapid change in the condi- 
tions of fighting. Before 1914, even a small 
nation could hope to maintain its neutrality in 
a warring world. But this hope received a 
shock when Belgium and Greece were, against 
their will, drawn into the vortex of war 
because it suited certain Great Powers. Others 
too had to move out of the orbit of their 
neutrality due to external pressure or the need 
of self -aggrandisement. The Peace Settlement 
added to this congeries of small states. But 
they were supposed to get over this difficulty 
by a new system of collective security, which 
was being evolved under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, as a panacea of all troubles. 
That system, too, broke down, due to a number 
of internal contradictions. The League proved 
ineffective. Attempts to build up hegemony 
under a Great Power, like France, were foiled by 
the restiveness and opposition of the small 
powers. In the meantime, the Big Powers, due 
to bigger means at their command, were buiL 
ding up gigantic war machines. The small 
powers were becoming smaller and powerless. 
The movement of the wehrmacht in 1940 
proved to be the death-blow 'of any hope on the 
part of the small powers to maintain their 
neutrality. Norway, Holland, Belgium, were 
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quickly crushed into dust by the Nazi steam- 
roller. The hcllowness of national self- 
determination wa.s never more clearly expressed 
than in the summer of 1940. A small pwer can 
no lonilcr hope to defend itself against a Great 
Power, u'.dess it tries to do so by surrendering 
its military independence to another Great 
Power. Inter-dependence has become the only 
condition of survival. 

We have to face these facts squarely. Can 
an India partitioned into Pakistan and Hindu- 
stan stand in the face of a threat of ioreign 
aggression on the part of Russia, or China, or 
Japan, or any other first class power? We have 
already seen the financial implications of parti- 
tion in tlieir bearing on defence expenditure. 
The Pakistan and North-East India cannot hope 
to possess sufficient funds for defence fora long 
time to come. Their relations with Hindustan 
may or may not be cordial. Supposing that one 
of the Pakistan regions is so threatened, the 
only course open to it would be to approach 
Hindustan for collaboration in defence, but it 
is quire likely that the latter would impose 
conditions which would, all but in name, 
envelope the sovereignty of Pakistan. Would 
Pakistan not be obliged in that case to be merely 
a dependency of Hindu.sran ? Even if there is 
cordiality between the two units, needs of 
defence would require a much closer collabora- 
tion between them. In their worst crisis, 
France was offered by England a proposal for 
forming an union with her. France rejected it, 
and was ruined. In the case of Pakistan also. 
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perhaps, at the first flush of foreign aggression, 
only such a union might save her, and if she 
rejects it due to a long tradition of distrust and 
bitterness, she may have the same destiny in 
store for her which France had to face in the 
gloomy summer of 1940. 

We cannot hope that the end of the present 
war has drawn with it the curtain over all wars.- 
In fact, the simmering has already begun under 
the surface. The end of the present war was 
hardly in sight, when the talk for future war 
breaking out was gathering conviction. The 
eqilibrium is too uncertain. The atmosphere 
is sur-charged with distrust. The problems of 
the world have not been solved : attempts are 
being. made to shelve them. Fascism, crushed 
in Central Europe, walks stealthily in ’ 
England and America : Democracy continues to 
be threatened to its very foundations. Great 
Powers seem to think that the world belongs 
exclusively to them. Small Powers can only 
look with horror at the future. India, with her 
400 millions, continues to be a slave country. It 
is hardly the time to make experiments. With 
the shifting of the centre of political and 
military gravity from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
India’s burden of defence has become still more 
heavy. With world wars in prospect at her 
gates, India has to marshal all her arms and 
resources, so that she might be able to play a 
decisive role in world-affairs. What is expected 
of India is a ‘swift, decisive and effective reac- 
tion’ to ‘any new move in the world-wide chess- 
board of diplomacy and war.’ This can be 
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possible only when the resources of the entire 
country, are capable of mobilization and use 
under unified direction. Divided control in 
the sphere is, in Dr. Beni Prasad’s words, “a 
luxury too expensive to contemplate.” 

THE ECONOMIC FACTOR 

If the military considerations are important, 
the economic considerations are vital. We can 
ignore them only at our peril. One of the 
causes of the world being out of joints to-day 
has been the growing incongruicy between, 
what Hayes calls, “a popular determination to 
have smaller cultural units and a will to have 
larger economic aggregations.” Political dis- 
integration has gone hand in hand with eco- 
nomic concentration. The political world has 
failed to keep pace with economic trends. The 
Peace Settlement of 1919 conceded, to the small 
■nations of Europe, the right of political self- 
determination, but not the right to work or the 
right not to starve. “To what a different 
future,” wrote Mr. Keynes, with anguish, 
“Europe might have looked forward if either 
Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Wilson had appre- 
hended that the most serious of the problems 
which claimed their attention were not political 
or territorial, but financial and economic, and 
that the perils of the future lay not in frontiers 
and in sovereignties but in food, coal and 
transport.”^ “The prudent course,” as Prof. Carr 

points out, “would have been to attend first, 

as an immediate practical measure, to the urgent 

1. J. M. Keynes : The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace, p. 134. 









economic reanvry. and riien to evolve^ 
in the lit-hr ot the experience ihc nece.'> 

sary conjpronhsc hetwoen dte d aims of nariona] 
independence and the.'- trnpiMative oxit^encie,-; of 
econotnic inrer>dcpet‘itiencc.'* f^nr this v.’n> not. 
done. “If sooft became clear, that the saris- 
taciion jviven in tite name of sdf-iieterminatioti 
to natiosiai aspirations had aci;iav;neti economic 
prtdoleins ‘I'lie \eieldirn; of nnlimircd eco- 

nomic power by a muliipHcny of .•^mai! national 
units had bvtcorne incomparible with the 
survival of civilization/' In this connection, 
we cannot emphasise to;) much the warning 
uttered l>v Prof. Carr. "Political rights,” lie 
says, "have failed to provide a hey to the milie- 
nium. Just as the right to vote .seems to be of 
little value if it does not carry with it the 
right tt) wt)rk for a living ivage, so the right of 
national self*dcrorminaiion loses much of the. 
anpeal. if ir turns out to be a limiting factor on 
ecor.omic opporiuniry. The rights of nations, 
like tlto rights of man. will become hollow, if 
they fail to pave the way to economic well- 
being. or even to bare subsistence, and offer no 
solution of the problems which must confront 
the man in the street and the man in tlic field.”* 

By no logic of rational argument, nor by any 
stretch of wishful imagination, can we say that 
Pakistan would help in the economic develop- 
ment of India as a whole or any of its parts. 
As a matter of fact, by ail' calculations it is 
likely to be a suicidal step. The geographical 


1. E. II. Oavr : CoiKUliona^if Pence, pp. 57-00. 
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unity of India is too potent a factor, both 
in the matter of military needs as well as of 
economic requirements, to be lightly ignored; 
Geography, by segregating the country from the 
rest of the world, by means of high moimtain- 
ranges and deep seas, and by not interposing 
any impassable barriers in between, has forged 
India into a single strategic and economic unit. 
On the basis of this geographical unity, there 
has been built up, largely due to reasons of 
administrative convenience, a much wider unity; 
The whole country has been linked up by roads 
and railways, posts and telegraphs. A wide 
framework of economic unity has, thus, been 
built up. Already, there are plans for a thorough 
mobilization of India’s vast material resources. 
These plans can materialize only if the Indian 
unity remains unbroken. 

GEOGRAPHICAL UNITY OF INDIA 

; - Geographical unity of India, in fact, goes 
much, deeper. . It has become quite fashionable 
to compare India with Europe. If Europe, 
which, without Russia, is smaller than India, 
can be divided into a number of nation-states, 
it is asked, why should there be so . much 
of anxious thinking on the matter of 
dividing India into two ? India is sometimes 
compared ..with .the. Balkan , Peninsula 
with its maze of nationalities.^ Jni fact,;. no 

• . M.-.'rMrl JirinaK"said, .atLahore,. 1940,.: “History has 
shown -US .ina,ny geographical tracts,, inuch smaller; than 
the sub-continent of India which .otherwise. mightJihave 
been! called- oneiicouutry,' . but... which have .been divided 
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analogy.' can be more' misleading- tbari' that of 
compiHng'India with Europe. Geography, by 
means. Of a long indented '.coastline, peninsulas, 
and inland seas and islands, cuts up Europe into 
a number of territories. Geography, as pointed 
out above,' is the one most predominating uni- 
fying factor in India. It may also be noted that 
the European inland frontiers coincide to a 
very large extent with diversities of -races, 
language and cultural traditions:! In India, the 
only thing that divided the Muslims frorn the 
Hindus is their pursuit of' a different religion-: 
physical barriers dividing the people following 
one-' religion from those following another 
simply do not exist anywhere in India. Even if 
Pakistan materializes, it will leave out more 
than 23 million Muslims, and will include 
a very large percentage of Hindus, Sikhs and 
others.- 

The presence of these geographical traits have 
conditioned the entire history of India and 
Europe. -In India, the centralizing tendency has 
always had the upper hand in Europe, forces of 
disintegration have been more strong. Empires 
.have grown in this country almost without any 
effort. Round Magadh; made glorious, by 
Budhistic traditions and made strong by an 
efficient army, the Mauryan Empire grew, circle 
beyond circle, till it covered the whole countr 5 '. 
Certain internal reactions and certain ' f oreigh 

. into as many states as there are nations inhabiting them. 
;The .Bnllcan Peninsula comprises, as? .many .as seven or 
eight soyereign states.” ' ' ' ' 

; . ! — Mr. JinnaVs Presidential .'Speech; Lahore^ 1940.' 
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aggressions brought . about its downfall, > but 
phoenix-like, out of its -ashes, there grew the 
Gupta Empire, which marked the golden age of 
Indian histor}'. Even when it crumbled, Harsha 
ruled over more than half of it. Could people 
like Qutbuddin and Iltutmish and Alauddin 
Khilji — who were certainlj' much taller in stature 
than the Anglo-Indian historians and their Indian 
counter-parts think them to be, but who 
were p5'gmies if we compare them with the 
tasks they actually performed — establish an 
empire bigger than Napoleon or Hitler could 
dream of, if the}' were not assisted by the 
geographical unity of India ? Babar certainly 
had never thought that he would be handing 
over to his successors a territory several hundred 
times bigger than his homeland of Farghana. 
Once, Akbar looked south, Khandesh and 
Ahmadnagar came toppling down at his feet ; 
once, Bajirao looked north, the Maratha sabres 
rattled at the gates of Attack and Cuttock. 
Men Like Clive, and Warren Hastings, who 
might have risen to the position of senior 
clerks, if they had lived in England, could 
become the founders of the British Empire 
in India, thanks, again, to the factor of geog- 
raphical unity. 

Europe, on the other hand, has been a battle- 
ground of chaos and confusion, rapine and 
bloodshed. Ever since the Holy Roman Empire 
crumbled, bringing down with it the edifice of 
the Holy Roman, Church too, all efforts to 
evolve an European unity have failed. Europe 
has been the land of perpetuah warring Pakistans, 
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Europe, in fact, should be a lesson and a war- 
ning. rather than an example. She has not seen 
peace for the last hundred years ; and the 
intervals of peace too have been haunted by 
fears of fresli wars. This has had its evil effects 
on the general progress of Europe. “Social 
progress”, writes Prof. Coupland, “the possi- 
bilities of which had been enlarged by modern 
science far beyond the dreams of any previous 
age, was greatly impeded by the cost of prepar- 
ing for war, and brought to a stop, if not 
reversed, by the coming of it”.' Dr. Beni Prasad 
writes. “The multiplicity of states specially in 
the Balkans has been a frequent cause of wars 
which have advcr.sely affected the quality of 
European cultures and standards, brought 
temporary ruin on several countries, and 
inflicted immense suffering and frustration on 
the rest of the world. It has enchained Europe 
to a brand of diplomacy which would have 
delighted the heart of Machiavelli. It has 
upheld an ethical dualism tending to lower the 
quality of European civilization”.- Do we want 
all that to be repeated, for decades and decades, 
in the case of India ? 

Momentum of disintegration 

The fact cannot be ignored that if, in face 
of this geographical unity, India is politically 
cut up into two parts, a process will set in, 
which it will be impossible to stop for a long, 

1, Ooupland: Constitutional Problem in India, Vol, 
III, -p. 103.- 

2. Beni Prasad: Communal Settlement, p. 40. 
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long, time to come. In Dr. Beni Prasad’s, words, 
“Every political tendency has a momentum of its 
own and struggles against other forces to become 
a ‘psychic dominant.’ Once set in motion, dis- 
integration may unfold itself like the remorse- 
less march of the Greek tragedy and refuse to 
stop at limits which may be prescribed by a 
pact between the League and the Congress.”^ 
Having made a separate Muslim state as their 
goal at Lahore, in 1940, Mr. Jinnah and the 
Muslim League were left with no option but 
to concede at Madras, in 1941, the South Indian 
case for Dravidistan. In sheer self-defence, 
they had to take up a different attitude to- 
wards the Sikh demand for Khalistan. Mr, 
Jinnah characterized the Sikhs as a sub-national 
group. But who is to decide that whereas the 
Muslims are a full-fledged nation, the Sikhs are 
merely a sub-national group ? If there is a 
separate nation in India, the Sikhs argue, it is 
the Sikh. Who will dispute this claim — 
certainly the Muslims cannot — and on what 
ground ? Mr. Jinnah said; “We have no 
designs on our Sikh friends. I only appeal to 
them to free themselves from external influe- 
ences, meet us, and I am confident that we 
shall come to a settlement, which shall reason- 
ably satisfy our Sikh friends,”^ The words 
can be easily turned back upon Mr. Jinnah — 
with the change of a single word ‘Sikh’ into 
‘Muslim.’ But if reason cannot deter the 

■1. Ibid, p. 19. 

• •2- In one of- bis speeches durina the Punjab tour 
of November 1942. 
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advent of Pakistan, why can there not be a 
Khalistan within Pakistan,- and an Akalistan 
within Khalistan, and so on,' till we come to a 
single individual trumpeting the idea of his 
being a nation unto himself and entitled to, the 
possession of a separate state — perhaps his 
three and a half cubits of groiind ? The idea 
of separation is bound to find a ready soil: in 
the Indian States too, ' “Once the principle of 
national or quasi-national self-determination 
were put into operation,” writes Prof. Co up- 
land, “would the Marathas of the Rajputs wish 
to be merged in a single Hindustan ? And- 
would the Princes, with the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad at their head, waive their right to a share 
in the distribution of independence ?”‘ ' ' 

Trend of Islamic thought 

To talk of political independence on the basis 
of religious distinctiveness is to go back not into 
medieval India,but into medieval Europe. What" 
is remarkable is that even the Islamic people 
outside India are rapidly outgrowing the "doc- 
trine that religion alone could be the basis of-- 
a political organization. The -movement of 
pan-Islamism,- which itself was more the 'out- 
come of political reasons than of. religious urge;' 
is irrevocably dead in all Muslim countries 
outside India. No one in the Muslim countries 
now thinks in terras of carving out a con- 
solidated Muslim state In 'all Muslim countries, 
from Afghanistan and Iraq to Algiers and 

i. Ooiipland : ConstiUiiiovar Problem of India, 
Voi. IIJ, p. 104. 
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Morocco, nationalism is amuchimore powerful 
factor. ' “One of the most remarkable' results of 
the war of 1914-1918” writes coupland, “was 
the change it brought about in Muslim political 
thought. For the new tide of nationalism 
which it set running through all. the Muslini 
countries from Morocco to Afghanistan was not 
dominated by religious fanaticism. .The 
dramatic recover^' of the Turks from the dis- 
asters and humiliations of the war was follnwed 
by the fall of the Ottoman Sultanate, the aboli- 
tion of the Ottoman Caliphate, and the complete 
secularisation of the Turkish State. Thus 
political pan-Islamism was deprived,at one stroke, 
of s its main foundations. In other Moslem 
countries — ^in JEgypt, Persia, Iraq, Syria— 
nationalism, though nowhere so Secularist as in 
Turkey,assumed a similar Western complexion;”^ 
' It would really be surprising if pan-Islamism, 
discredited everywhere in the Islamic world, 
and submerged everywhere in the rising tide of 
nationalistic sentiment, ' were allowed to take 
the form, of a disruptive force in this country, 
simply because a poet-philosopher’s fancy,' dis- 
gusted with the- failure of the materialistic 
nationalism of. the West, caught it in a moment 
of '[desperation, and a lawyer-politician’s 
shrewdness, inspired by a favourable set of 
circumstances, brought it to the political plat- 
form,. 

While passings one may also notice.^ the fact 
that though religion provides' the basis' for 
nationalism, it is not religion which the Muslim 

1. Ibid, p. 106/ 
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League places at the forefront of its programme, 
but nationalism. By no stretch of imagination 
can we call the .Muslim League, with Mr. Jinnah 
as. President, a religious body. • The demand for 
Pakistan has been raised ■ not with a view to 
further the interests of Islam, • or - the . religious 
interests of the Indian Muslims, but to further 
the position of Indian Muslims as a political 
entity. Here we find Dr. Iqbal’s idea completely 
metamorphosed by Mr. Jinnah. Dr. Iqbal had 
paid primary attention to Islamic religion. Mr. 
Jinnah is more interested in the political welfare 
of, rather in the sharing of political power by, 
the Indian Muslims. Pakistan is not being 
demanded to translate the Islamic political ideals 
into an actuality — I, for one, would be happy if 
the future Indian State could grow on those 
lines — but to satisfy the lust .of a few Muslims 
for undivided economic exploitation and absolute ' 
political power. In fact, Pakistan would be 
definitely detrimental to the interests of Islamic 
religion. Any religion which attaches itself to 
such a weak polity is in constant danger of being 
thrown to pieces. Moreover, Indian Islam has 
grown in close collaboration with Hindu India. 
It has its roots in the entire soil of India, at 
Ajmer as well as Hyderabad, at Bihar Sharif as 
well as in the distant outskirts of Bengal. The 
whole of India is the sacred land of the Muslims, 
just as it is of the Hindus. An}^ attempt on 
the part of the Muslims to cut themselves away 
from it would be disastrous. It will mean 
crippling of the Islamic religion and a throttling 
of the growth of Islamic culture. 
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TREND Of international thought 

Finally, we have to think of the trend - of 
international thought. ‘‘There, is everywhere 
increasing recognition”, in Prof. Carr’s words, 
“that self-determination is not quite the simple 
issue — not the clear-cut choice between mutually 
exclusive alternatives proclaimed by a cross on a 
ballot paper — which it seemed in 1919”. 
Everywhere — whether we take up the American 
continent or South Eastern Europe or the 
Middle East — there is a tendency towards larger 
federal organizations. Even in the Balkan 
states, there is a move to bring a Balkan federa- 
tion into existence. In fact, democracy every- 
where in the world today is faced with the 
problem of securing an efficient defence system. 
It is alright to have national feelings. It is quite 
fascinating to grow from nationhood to statehood 
: — like the chrysalis growing into a butterfly. 
But it no longer considered as possible to save 
oneself by mere patriotism or love of democracy. 
Under the modern world when the fighting 
weapons have become so scientific, and war has 
become so deadly, the only way of safety lies in 
some kind of international organization. State- 
hood with its traditional idea of sovereignty is 
a definite obstacle in the way of such 
international collaboration. We have to get out 
of the old idea that every nation must grow into 
a state and every state must be a sovereign state. 
Nations, even if they are true nations, and not 
just fake ones, have now to be satisfied with 
a, perfect reassurance, moral and constitutional. 
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be in keeping with the international trend of 
thought. 

“It is in this interplay between centralisation 
and devolution”, writes Carr, “in this recognition 
that some liuman affairs require to be handled 
by larger, and others by smaller groups than at 
present, that we must seek a solution to the 
baffling problem of self-determination”* . “The 
troubles of our day”, writes Macartnej', “arise 
out of the modern conception of the national 
state : out of the identification of the political 
ideals of all the inhabitants of the State with 
the national cultural ideals of majority in it. If 
once this confusion between two things which 
are fundamentally different can be abandoned, 
there is no reason why the members of a score 
of different nationalities should not live to- 
gether in perfect harmony in the same state"- . 
The world is rapidly moving towards the con- 
ception of a multi-national state. The truth of 
what Lord Acton wrote in 1862 is now being 
realized. “The combination of different nations 
in one state”, he then wrote, “is as necessary a 
condition of civilised life as the combination of 
men in society. Inferior races are raised by 
living in political union with races intellectually 
superior. Exhausted and decaying nations are 

revived by the contact of a younger vitality 

....It is in the cauldron of the state that the 
fusion takes place by which the ■ vigour, the 
knowledge, and the capacity of one -portion 

1. E. H. Carr: Conditions of Peace, p. 63. 

‘‘2. C. A. Slacartnciv: National States and National 
Minorities, p. 460. 
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of mankind may be communicated to another.” 
The entire Indian history of the last one 
thousand years,- including the modern renais- 
sance in MusHm India coming in the wake of 
the Hindu renaissance, a Syed Ahmed retrac- 
ing the handiwork of a P.am Mohan Roy 
and a Jinnah imitating the steps of a Gandhi 
for creating Muslim nationalism, is a striking 
commentary on the wisdom of Lord Acton’s 
words. 

A VISION OF THE FUTURE 

So far, we have been looking at the problem 
from the point of view of the past and the 
present. What about the future ? What 
kind of future do we envisage for India ? Is it 
a future in which India would be atomised, 
balkanised, divided into a number of petty 
states like Poland or Paraguay, Siam or Celebes, 
Malaya or Morocco ? Is it the destiny of 
India, at the culmination of her strong nationa- 
list movement, to get scattered into tiny • bits 
of territories, only to become play-things in 
the hands of any ambitious foreign power? 
To-day, India seems to be on the threshhold 
of great possibilities. These are days of large- 
scale planning. India has plenty of models 
before her. There are the two Five. Years 
Plans of Russia. There is the Fascist Economy. 
There is the American New Deal. There is 
Japan’s Co-prosperity Scheme. India can sift and 
choose anyone of these plans, or synthesise two 
or three of them, or all of them, and evolve a 
plan of her own. There is also the Bombay 
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Plan, as well as the Gandhian plan. With any 
of these economic plans. India can grow into 
a strong, self-sufficient economic unit. She 
can once more think of occupying that econo- 
mic position in the world which made her at one 
time the object of lustful conquest at the hands 
of foreigners. 

With this economic development — against, 
of course, the background of freedom, without 
which no economic development is possible — 
India is bound to grow into a great world 
power. Already she is heading towards that 
position. During the last five years her prestige 
has grown very high in the international world. 
With a tremendous volume of the world 
opinion in her favour, and with her nationalism 
unbeaten and unabashed, it will be difficult for 
the British to deny freedom to India. Once 
that glow of freedom is there, there is nothing 
which can check us from making a speedy 
progress towards occupying a fitting place under 
the sun, "ndia docs not lack in any thing. In 
Professor Coupland’s words, “If greatness is still 
to be judged in the last resort by military power, 
she has the potential strength and wealth 
required to achieve it. Geography has given 
her a safer strategical position than any other 
country' of comparable size. Her soldiers have 
proved themselves second to none. Her natural 
resources would enable her to attain at need a 
high degree of economic self-sufficiency. She 
possesses an inexhaustible labour force, and her 
industrial output for the purpose of the present 
war shows how easily she could develop an 
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-‘industriarpptential , capable of arming her own 
(forces with the modern weapons”^ . India thus 
seems to have a rich destiny before her. It seems 
that nothing less will satisfy her nationalist 
ardour. • 

The chief cause of the nationalist movement, 
with its non-violent resistance and sporadic 
acts of terrorist crimes, has been to wash away 
the stigma of an inferior position in the world. 
The chief source of inspiration for modern India 
has been a faith in her future. Long back, 
Vivekanand dreamt that, though politically' 
vanquished and subjugated,' India still will be- 
come the spiritual leader of the world. Gandhi 
and Nehru have done a lot to bring that dream 
to a reality. It seems that nothing can now 
keep back freedom' from India, and it is thought 
that, with freedom, fresh springs of life will gush 
forth from the innermost recesses of her soul. 
Once India is free she will shoot up in thp 
firmament of international prestige and power. 
This is not idle day-dreaming : these are dreams 
suffused with reality. But ■ these dreams can 
come true, and our glorious destiny can take a 
.shape and a form, only if we can stand; united, 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, . Parsis, , ■ Scheduled 
• Classes, ■ Indian Christians, and through qur 
comm’on efforts take, upon ourselves the new 
task, of building the common future. Pakistan 
means the shattering of all these ' dr ' ■ at a 

time when we seem to be alniost av 
a glorious dawn of freedom to transl 

' li ■' Coupland ; Gonstif" '-I Probleh 
.Ill, -pp. 108-109. - 
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reality. Pakistan, as pointed out above, has arisen 
out of Muslim desperation and agony. Is it too 
much to ask the Hindus to rise to the occasion 
and even at the cost of sacrifice of some politi- 
cal power to give their Muslim brethren the 
greatest amount of assurance, and, for the sake 
of greater assurance, to weave it into the con- 
stitutional machinery of India ? Is it also too 
much to ask the Muslims to outgrow* their con- 
cepdon of a separate national state, and in the 
name of India of the past where their blood has 
been shed on the same soil as that of the Hindus, 
in the name of the present, when they suffer 
from the same political subjugation and spiritual 
suppression, and in the name of the future, 
when by their co-operative efforts they can build 
up a great mosaic of world culture, to out-grow 
their antiquated doctrines, which they 
clung to in a moment of desperation, and to 
join hands with the Hindus in the rebuilding of 
their common mother-land ? On the answer to 
this question will lie the future of India and, I 
make myself bold to say, of the world. 



CHAPTER NINE 

Regionalism : Its Dangers 

THE BACKGROUND 

An alternative scheme to Pakistan has been 
suggested by Prof. Coupland of Oxford Uni- 
versity in his Report . on the Constihitional 
Problem in India^ Part III. He calls it by the 
grandiose name of ‘Regionalism.’ He advocates 
a partition of the country not on communal 
lines into two sovereign states but on the basis 
of economic differences into four regions linked 
up by a weak agency centre. , Goupland’s 
scheme is that of a complete Balkanization of 
India. Yet, it is not completely a novel idea. 
Coupland traces it back, like all partition 
schemes to Dr. Iqbal’s Allahabad Address. That 
contention does not seem to be correct. But it 
has a close family resemblance with the Sir 
Sikandar Hayat Khan Scheme, the Yeatts 
Scheme and the Cripps Proposals. It is a little 
curious that these schemes have all been' advo- 
cated by Englishmen, or by those Indians who 
have flourished under bureaucracy’s favour. It 
bas been a common mistake to confuse them 
with the Muslim demand for Pakistan. These 
schemes have nothing in common with Pakistan. 
It is true that they have put on the garb of 
defending Muslim interests, but it is nothing 
but puerile, mischievous, masquerading. The 
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various regional schemes have been really 
brought into existence with a view to take 
thunder out of the Muslim League demand of 
Pakistan, on the one side, and to frustrate the 
nationalist demand for freedom, on the other.: 

These attempts, I repeat, are nothing but 
efforts on the intellectual plane to torpedo the 
idea of Pakistan. They took shape at a time 
when opposition to the British was becoming 
serious in the country. The Congress asked the 
British to ‘Quit India.’ Mr. Jinnah wanted 
them to ‘Divide and Quit.’ The British, being 
in no mood to quit, seem to have decided to 
divide the country and stay. We find them 
particularly sensitive during this period to any 
attempt on the part of the Congress, or for 
that matter any representative body, to make 
the slightest encroachment on the Centre. It 
was the- Congress attempt to do so which 
brought about the political deadlock in the 
country. The main point of conflict in 1939 
was the desire on the part of the Congress to 
control the Centre and the determination of 
the British on their part to resist it. The 
intellectual play-boys of British imperialism 
knew that it would not be possible to continue 
the tussle for all time, A day would come — 
perhaps not in very remote future — when they 
would have to part with power at the Centre 
too. Why not, therefore, render that Centre 
so helpless and impotent as to perpetually hang 
on British support? The intellectualists now 
proceeded to provide a philosophical back- 
ground to this policy. It was with a view to 
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bring this ‘weak agency Centre’— the pale ghost 
of a government— into existence that a ntimber 
of schemes, in quick succession, began to be 
suggested for partitioning the country. These 
schemes were all advanced in the name of 
satisfying the Musliro demand. . 

Growth of the idea 

The idea of regionalism, like the idea of 
Pakistan, is traced back to Dr, Iqbal. Phis 
poet-philosopher of Islam had undoubtedly talk- 
ed of ‘the creation of autonomous states based 
on unity of language, race, history, religion' and 
identity of economic interests’ and had suggested 
‘a consolidated North-West Indian Muslim 
State’, as an example, but he was interested more 
in ‘pan-Islamism’ and ‘Muslim consolidation’ 
than in a balkanisation of the country. He had 
never thought of disrupting the Indian unity 
or of weakening the central government. In 
fact,he had never deeply looked into the matter. 
Prof. Coupland has based his scheme more on 
Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan’s suggestions regarding 
a division of the country into seven zones. 
Other schemes of a similar nature have also 
been propounded from time to time. They all 
agree with the Sir Sikandar Scheme in as much 
as they all contemplate the dominantly Muslim 
areas being placed in two zones, but they differ 
about the number, or the basis of the divispn, 
of Hindu zones. No scheme envisages :?n 
abolition of the existing provinces, which will 
continue to be the major units of administration, 
but they will all be federally connected with the 
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regions which, in their own- turn, wilhbe similarly 
linked up with the Centre. Sir Sikandar.Hayat 
Khan was possibly the;, first man to conceive 
this intermediary plane of the Regional , Govern- 
ment. . A large number of powers to-day 
exercised by the Central Government were 
to be shifted on to the regional plane. Xhe 
regions were to have their own executive and 
legislative organs too. SirSikandar HayatKhan 
believed in yoking the Provinces and the States 
together in each Region. 

Prof. Coupland takes Sir Sikandar Hayat 
Khan’s , suggestions as the . main basis of his 
theory, but he elaborates it on the lines indicatr 
ed by Mr. . Yeatts, a member of the Indian 
Civil Service. Mr. Yeatts had suggested a division 
of India into four regions, on the basis of 
economic differences which, according to him, 
principally lay in the great river basins. Coupr 
iand.suggests a division of India into four zones — 
Northern India to be divided into (1^ the Indus 
Basin, from Kashmir to Karachi (corresponding to 
-Pakistan), (2) The Ganges-Jumna-Basin, between 
•Punjab and Bengal (corresponding to Hindustan) 
and (3) the Ganges-Brahmaputra Basin, between 
Bihar and the eastern frontier (corresponding 
to North East India), and , South India to be 
consolidated into one block. Mr. Yeatts, the 
'author of the original scheme,points out the im- 
portance of irrigation and ,the immense possibili- 
•ties of the development of hydro-electric power 
\in India as strong, arguments in favour of his 
.theory. Cpupland also mentions the Tennesse 
.. Valley Authority experiment ; in America, and 
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is anxious that the effort must, be emulated in 
this country. Mr. Yeatts too, like Sir-Sikandar 
Hayat Khan, believed that the Indian States 
were to be included in these regions, but he 
held that if they liked they could also keep out. 
Their decision was not to affect the inaugura- 
tion of the new constitution on the basis of a 
division of the country into four parts, each 
self-sufficient and sovereign. 

THE CRIPPS SCHEME 

It might appear a little strange to include 
the Cripps scheme in this list of regional 
proposals. But the Cripps scheme too, like the 
other regional schemes, though claiming to 
offer a solution for the Muslim demand, 
attempts to balkanize the country. The Cripps 
offer leaves to the provinces the option of 
accession or non-accession to the All-India 
Union, and, thereby, makes the acceptance and 
the implementing of the constitution subject 
to the right of any province of British India 
that is not prepared to accept the new consti- 
tution to retain its existing constitutional 
position, provision being made for its subse- 
quent accession, if it so decides. Another 
point to be noted in this connection is that 
these non-acceding provinces have been given 
the right of forming a separate dominion and 
having their own constitution, should they so 
desire. This was accepting the Pakistan idea 
with vengeance. If the non-acceding provinces, 
or states, did not wish to form another domi- 
nion they could remain so many separate units 
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scattered all over the country. Another likely 
alternative would be for some of these non- 
acceding provinces to form a dominion and for 
others to stay out. It would be a perfect 
atomisation of the country based on no other 
principle but that of provincial self-determi- 
nation. Looking objectively into things, 
supposing the Congress Provinces, minus the 
States, formed the Indian Union, others would 
form what Mr. Munshi calls the Seceding 
Union. “But”, asks Mr. Munshi, “if, for instance, 
the Punjab, the States of Baroda and Hyderabad 
and Bengal want to form part of the Seceding 
Dominion, where would be the geographical or 
cultural or for that matter any homogeneity 
between the different components of the 

Dominion ? If the Bombay Province comes 

into the Indian Dominion and the state of 
Baroda . goes into the Seceding Dominion, it 
would make it impossible for either dominion 
to work out its own affairs without interfering 

with the other . These examples can be 

multiplied. 

THE COUPLAND SCHEME 

All these schemes were subsequently 
gathered up and made into a very scientific- 
looking plea for a regional division of the 
country into four parts by Prof. Coupland. He 
gave the whole thing the shape and form of a 
regular science. Prof. Coupland suggested that 
the river basins scheme as expounded by Mr. 
Yeatts was to be put into practice immediately. 

1. K. M. Mimsbi : The Indian Deadlock. 
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He gave flesh and blood to the skeleton of Mr. 
Yeatts’ idea. He drew up a charter for the 
constitution of these various regions and for the 
central government, which he calls ‘a weak agency 
centre’. He has advocaited that the national 
loyalties have to be limited, and the provincial 
loyalties to be exalted, to the plane of regional 
allegiance. He thinks that this would be the 
only' way of meeting the communal demand. 
He also suggests that this is also an effort to 
preserve the unity of India, to which he pays so 
much of lip-homage. Like Mr. Yeatts, Prof. 
iCoupland also is anxious to bring in the Indian 
states; if however, they refuse to join, the regional 
way is not to be abandoned, but to be pursued 
without them. Prof. Coupland has given us an 
outline of the executive and legislative authori- 
ties which are to be constituted in the centre, 
in the regions, and in the provinces, and their 
inter-relationship. He has given us a fairly 
comprehensive scheme for the division of power 
Letween the various governments. In fact, he 
has tried to make the scheme completely fool- 
proof. 

A point which has to be yery strongly noted 
in this connection is that Prof. Coupland 
carried an immense amount of influence with 
the Churchill-Amery group and his scheme had 
almost an official flavour about it. Even now 
we find Prof. Coupland’s idea quite prominent 
in the British press. We should not be surprised 
if some day the spokesmen of the British 
Government officially come forward with a 
scheme propounded, on the dines, suggested by 
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Coupland in order to weaken the national 
demand for independence on the one side and 
the Muslim League demand for Pakistan 
on the other. We have therefore to take the 
scheme in all seriousness. 

Principles of Regionalism 

A regional theory starts with very high- 
sounding pretensions. It claims to find a via 
media between the Hindu desire for maintaining 
the unity of India and the Muslim demand for 
partition. It asks both the Hindus and the 
Muslims to make some sacrifices. The Muslims 
are asked to relax their demand for the partition 
of the country and the Hindus to give 
up their faith in the ‘logic of democracy’. 
Regionalism appeals in the name of preserving 
the unity of the country. It claims to be a 
compromise between the right to nationhood, 
on the one side— which Coupland is prepared to 
concede at the mere asking — and the right to 
self-determination, on the other— which, by the 
way, he would like to hold back. The advocates 
of the regional theory point out that the 
Muslims have got two demands to make; 
(L) they want a separate national homeland 
for themselves, and (2) they want their national 
territories to be independent. Once again, they 
propose to bring about a distinction between 
the two demands. They are quite willing to 
concede the Muslim demand for the 
creation of a separate home-land, or even a 
group of home-lands, but so far as the demand 
for the creation of a full-fledged sovereign state 
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is concerned, they point out that such an idea 
is antiqated. It is reverting , to the outworn 
philosophy of early 19th century of Europe and 
to ignore the doctrine of the multi-national 
state, which was preached by Lord Acton as 
early as 1862, They point out that the Muslim 
League demand, for partition is after all not very 
61d,.'and on that ground they are willing to 
discredit it. 

They point out that since some kind of 
co-ordination between the various governments 
of the country will have to be established, it 
will.be necessary to have a central government, 
but tell us; that, it would not be advisable to 
have a ^ Centre like the one that we have been 
•thinking of. throughout,- or even the Centre of 
the 1935 Act, In fact, the whole idea of federa- 
lism,: which was the basis of ;the 1935 Act, has 
got to be' diluted and some kind of intermediary 
state between a confederacy and a federation 
has to be brought into existence. They advocate 
what ■ they call . ‘a radically different kind of 
-federation, not only different in the character 
of the units that compose it but different also 
in the principles and the performance of its 
;quasi-federal institutions’,' For this they ask 
us to think in radical terms and to shake off 
'.our traditional ideas of organisation of federal 
government, 

POLITICAL MERITS OF THE SCHEME 

The scheme has been very much applauded 
from-the economic' point of view, but it claims 
a number of political merits also. In the first 
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place, it claims to concede the Muslim League 
demand for the creation of separate homelands 
for the Muslims, the Indus and the Delta 
Regions corresponding with Pakistan and 
North-East India. Secondly, it claims to 
establish a balance between the Hindu majority 
and the Muslim majority regions. It confesses 
that it is able to meet the Muslim League 
demand only half-way. It provides homelands 
to the Muslims, but does not recognize their 
right to break awa}'^ from the country. It claims 
to preserve the unity of India. It thus tries to 
satisfy a number of demands at one and the 
same time. On the one side, it claims to meet 
the nationalist demand for the transfer of power 
from British to Indian hands — it does not matter 
how shadowy and illusory that power will be. 
On the other hand, it proposes to satisfy the 
Hindu demand for maintaining the unity of the 
country, and at the same time to favour the 
Muslim demand for the creation of separate 
homelands. These are all very tall claims, and 
let us see if they can stand the test of a close 
examination. 

THE REGIONAL CONSTITUTION 

For this we have to take up the proposed' 
constitution of India based on the theory of 
regionalism. We might begin with the Centre 
— though it will be shocking to find that the 
moment we try to deal with it, it seems to be 
crumbling into dust almost within our grasp. 
.Regionalism advocates a weak/^^ 
justifies it on the ground, 
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alternative under the Indian conditions, seems 
to be no centre. One may not find much to 
criticise in Prof. Coupland’s enumeretioh of the 
ipowers of the Centre. The principle which he 
has laid down' is quite sound. He says that the 
minimum powers which any Indian Centre must 
possess must be those which reflect the unity 
of India as seen from abroad, those which con- 
cern her relations with the outer world. He 
confines these to three important departments: 
(1) Foreign Affairs and ' Defence, (2) External 
Trade or Tariff Policy, and (3) Currency. This 
looks quite sound. Coupland . discusses the 
.question of Communications to be transferred 
to the Centre or being controlled by some kind 
of inter-Regional arrangement, and gives his 
verdict in favour of the latter. • This also seems 
to be quite in line with the federal principle 
which advocates maximum of decentralization 
and minimum of centralization. 

Coupland makes it very clear that the ihter- 
Regional Union will be very different from a 
Federation, just as it will be very different from 
a Confederation also. It will be an intermediary 
step. It will be different' from a federation iii 
as much as a federation is (a) generally con- 
- cerned with relatively weak political units, and 
(b) is so devised as to combine the principle of 
national unity with the principle of local 
.autonomy. Regionalism, on the other hand, 
proposes to cut up India into ‘a number of great 
states which could be wholly independent’, and 
to bring a Centre into existence which will be a 
purely inter-Regional institution, its authority 
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resting solelj’’ on the Regions which could in 
theorj^ exercise all the powers of government 
separately on their own account, but decide to 
share some of them. Writes Prof. Coupland : 
“The inter-Regional Centre would possess only 
those minimum powers, not on the direct 
authority of an all-India electorate, but as the 
joint instrument or agent of the Regions.” The 
sting is in the tail. Coupland’s Centre would be 
a mere agency, the members of its executive and 
legislatures acting as agents of their Regions. 

It is not a very great satisfaction to be told 
by Prof. Coupland that Sir Sikandar Hayat 
Khan was thinking of an even weaker Centre. 
Sir Sikandar’s conception of a centre was, as 
opposed to that of a domineering hostile centre 
looking for opportunities to interfere with the 
work of provincial governments, that of , “a 

sympathetic agency a body set up by the 

units to control and supervise the central 
administrative machinery and to see that the 
work entrusted to it by the provinces is 
carried on efficiently, amicably and justly”. Sir 
Sikandar was prepared to call it even a “Co- 
ordination Committee”. In fact, Coupland’s 
Centre would be hardly more effective. He 
thinks that his Regionalism goes further than a 
Confederacy. “The latter is only a league, only 
a kind of alliance. It possesses no power or 
authority of its own. The decision on which 
;the units are agreed must be executed by the 
•units at their expense. An inter-Regional 
.Centre, on the other hand, would be a Govern- 
ment. It would give its own orders to its , own 
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soldiers and its own officials. It would pay its 
own way.”i If words were enough, we ought to 
have stopped our fight for freedom long back ! 

The cat seems to be out of the bag when we 
come to study the constitution of the legislature 
and the executive of the inter-Regional Centre. 
Coupland — as against Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, 
who had advocated an unicameral legislature of 
the same size as suggested by the 1935 scheme, 
with 3:5% seats reserved for the representatives 
of the provinces, and 33% out of the remaining 
250 seats to be reserved for the Muslims — 
suggests a serious reduction in the size of the 
legislature, together with the establishment of 
‘balance’ between the Hindu-majority and the 
Muslim-majority Regions. According to, this 
scheme, the Muslims who are 24% in population 
would be able to capture 50% seats in the 
Central Legislature, if they wished. The 
executive would be similarly reduced in size and 
importance. It would be dealing with a few 
departments only. It would be a statutory 
coalition government. Coupland further pro- 
poses to torpedo its shadowy existence by sug- 
gesting that it might be organized on the Swiss 
model, elected by the legislature but not res- 
ponsible to it for day-to-day administration, its 
few portfolios distributed equally among the 
Hindu and Muslim Regions, its President being 
alternately a Hindu and a Muslim, Perhaps 
disgusted with the fumbling, fawning feebleness 
of his own creature, tCoiipland winds up the 

1, Coupland : The Constitutional Problem in India 
vol. Ill, p. 130. 
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whole scheme by suggesting, as a parting shot, 
,that, instead of having a separate legislature and 
a separate executive, we might revert to the old 
joint council system existing in the early days 
of the British Raj. 

What is more surprising is that this scheme, 
which offers to take India back to the chaotic, 
corrupt days of the East India Company, is 
offered as a solution of the communal problem 
of to-day 1 It is claimed that it would be able 
to maintain a ‘balance’ between the different 
regions. Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan’s proposals 
are given up because he was thinking of 
two Muslim and five Hindu zones. Coupland 
certainly has a greater regard for Muslim 
interests than Sir Sikandar ever could have ! He 
proposes to improve the situation by reducing 
the number of Hindu zones to two. It is poin- 
ted out that this will be able to solve the com- 
munal problem as nothing else has done so far 
— as this would immediately replace communal 
loyalties by loyalty to ‘great countries’ to which 
the various Hindu and Muslim representatives 
of the central Joint Council would belong. 
Coupland makes an appeal to the Hindus to 
agree with the plan on the ground that the idea 
of a strong central executive and a great national 
legislature — towards which India was supposed 
to be moving between 1861 and 1944 — are no 
longer a practical proposition under the existing 
circumstances. For that, India has yet to be 
born into a nation. ‘‘Patience”, the learned pro- 
fessor soothingly advises us, “is the queen of 
. political virtues, and it is clear enough now 
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that, if the peoples of India are ever to become 
one nation, it will take time”. Prof. Coupland, 
however, kindly, docs not rule out the possi- 
bility of the dream of India becoming a nation 
materialising in some dim, distant future, but as 
long as the miracle docs not happen, the Hindus 
have to accept a compromise solution. Prof. 
Coupland makes an equally strong appeal to the 
Muslims to give up their demand for a vivisec- 
tion of the country, and to accept the Regional 
solution which would place them in a position 
at least equal to that of the Hindus. It is fair, 
therefore, that we thoroughly discuss the eco- 
nomic, cultural, communal and political aspects 
of Regionalism before finally throwing it over. 

THE ECONOMIC ASPECT 

Regionalism proposes to replace the com- 
munal outlook of politics by the economic. 
Certainly a progressive-looking stand, but what 
ard the facts ? Is Regionalism, judged even from 
the purely economic point of view, the best 
method of improving the condition of things in 
India? Conceding that the development both 
of irrigation and hydro-electric power are 
essential for the economic growth of India, they 
are hardly the most important projects before 
the country, and they can be developed under 
any kind of state, Pakistan or Akhand Hidus- 
tan. All that will be necessary is inter- 
Provincial cooperation,' They hardly call for 
the drastic method of Regionalism. Moreover, 
most of the Regional schemes fall short of taking 
the economic aspect fully into consideration. 
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The Sikandar Hayat Khan. scheme does not even 
pretend to do so. If his scheme of zonal divi- 
sion, is adopted, the Mysore state would be cut 
away from its natural economic moorings and 
made to join not Madras, or Madras states, or 
Coorg, but Bombay, Western India states and 
the C. P. states, and the C. P. states would be 
clipped out of their surrounding region, which 
would go with Bihar and Orissa states on the 
one side and the Rajputana states on the other, 
and made to join the Bombay states and Hyde- 
rabad. It is difficult to understand how any 
economic interest can be served by thus arbi- 
trarily rooting out terrtories and patching, them 
up anywhere. 

The Yeatts scheme, which claims to be more 
scientific and the Coupland scheme, which 
possibly would be understood as the last word 
in scientific thinking, too suffer from the same 
defects, though in a less intense form. The 
Yeatts scheme claims to be based on river-basins 
.division, but it is difficult to understand how, 
from that point of view, the separation of 
the delta region from the river basin can 
be justified. Unitary control over a river 
-system established with a view to promote 
planned economic development must cover the 
delta as well as the basin. Again, one fails to 
understand on what basis the whole of Deccan 
is constituted into one Region. As Mr. Munshi 
.points out, “Even from the point of ■ view of 
physical geography. Prof. Coupland’s regionalism 
has no meaning. In his discussions of the river 
zones he blissfully ignores the river-basins when 
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it suits him. Rajputana is not on the Indus. 
Bengal which he takes out of the Ganges Delta 
practically depends upon the Ganges and its 
tributaries. Orissa which is lumped together 
with the Ganges Delta has a river system of its 
own and has i^othing to do with the Ganges 
basin or with the Rajputana states. The Deccan 
has no river system' of its own”.^ 

Both Yeatts and Coupland have compared 
their regional schemes with the Tennesse Valley 
Authority in America. But the comparison is 
wrong and misleading. Firstly, there is a strong 
adverse criticism regarding the achievements of 
the T. V. A., For some time all that T. V. A. 
could do was to convert the whole valley into a 
dust-bowl ; it was only the intervention of. the 
strong national government which could set 
matters right. There is also a strong section of 
political thinkers which condemns .it as an 
unwarrantable invasion by the federal govern- 
ment of a field that rightly belongs- to local 
authority and private initiative. Secondly, it is 
generally forgotten by those who bring in the 
analogy that the T. V. A. is an experiment in 
centralization and not in decentralization. It 
means transfer by the various states, through 
which the Tennesse river runs, of part of their 
sovereignty to a central authority more or less 
under the control of the central government : 
it does hot mean devolution of . power by the 
central government, but means additional power 
to it. Thirdly, the executive authority of the 
T. V. A. is very much restricted, and is confined 
1. K. M. Munshi : The Indian Deadlock, pp. 103-4. 
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mainb*- to control of floods, improvement of 
river navigation and the development and 
transmission of electric power. In the case of 
regional units the advocates of the scheme pro- 
pose to make them the repositories of real power. 
Then, the principle of making economic 
regionalism alone the determining factor in the 
formation of political units seems to be 
thoroughly unsound and, as far as its appli- 
cability to India is concerned, thoroughly 
impracticable. If applied to India, it is bound 
to cut across a number of sociological factors, 
such as language, histor\% culture etc. which 
cannot be considered as less important for 
maintaining the solidarity of a political unit. In 
view -of this, it may not be irrelevant to ask 
whether a critical study of the economic factors 
leaves regionalism as the only, or the best, 
alternative. As Coupland himself admits, all 
that the regions purport to do can be done by 
consultative cooperation between the provinces 
One, therefore, fads to understand '.vhy there 
should be a proposal to maae the cumbrous 
addition of Regions to the already complicated 
structure of the Indian Government- Moreover, 
if the orovincial units are maae to retain t.neir 
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die Novdi-Westcrn fringe of Rajputana and 
Sind, but there is no earthly reason why it 
should be applied to the entire country, even 
to the Hindu-majority blocks which definitely 
have nothing to gain by it. 

As a matter of fact, the whole basis of the 
application of the regional principle to a zonal 
division of India is as unscientific as anything 
can be. “The use of the word ‘Regionalism’ 
itself,” as Mr. Munshi puts it, "has sviffercd a 
translation in the hands of Prof. Coupland, just 
as Bottom got translated in the M id-siimvicr 
Nighfs Dream when he put on the ass’s 
head”.' Regionalism, as it is used in current 
scientific language, is a protest, on the basis of 
humanism, against a school which made physical 
environments the only determinant of the 
fortunes of man. Even if we exclude, for the 
time being, the human factor — “the psychological 
make-up of the human aggregation in India” — 
as Coupland has done, and confine our study 
merely to its economic aspect, it is as clear as 
anything — and even a tyro in geographical 
knowledge will corroborate it— that the whole 
of India is one, indivisible econo'mic Region. 
The world is fast moving towards the concept 
of an optimum economic unit — the tendency is 
very clear in the Americas, in the Middle 
Eastern regions, even on the warring continent 
of Europe — and, from that point of view, India is 
one of the few countries in the world — the other 
two being America and Russia — \yhich is clearly 
marked out by all geographical and economic 

1. Ibid. p. 102. 
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considerations to be one. What is more Impor- 
tant is that this unity has already been esta- 
blished in India to a fairly great extent-through 
a close and comprehensive network of roads and 
railways, posts and telegraphs, an uniform system 
of currency and contract, joint stock banks, a 
constant movement of men and material from 
one part of the country to another. What could 
easily become the basis of a great country-wide 
economic planning would be rudely shattered 
into bits, if the ugly regional barriers are allowed 
to crop up in the country. 

THE CULTURAL ASPECT 

The regional scheme pays scant attention 
to considerations of culture. As already pointed 
out, it cuts across the frontiers of language, 
histoiy, culture, traditions etc., which are 
generally considered essential for maintaining 
the solidarity of a political unit. The Sir 
Sikandar Scheme is open to greatest criticism 
on this score. Under the scheme, whereas the 
Gujrati and the Malayalam-speaking areas 
are huddled together ( under zone No. 5 ), 
the Marathas, Telagus and the Kannadas are 
proposed to be split up all over. In the Yeatts 
scheme as well, as in the Coupland plan too, 
we come across many glaring violations of the 
cultural aspect of the problem. Rajputana, for 
example, which has developed, due to its history, 
tradition, culture and outlook, a certain homo- 
geneity, is proposed to be broken up into three 
parts. Its southern states, Banswara, Danta, 
Dungarpur and Palanpur, are to be passed 
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on as a gift to the Deccan, its eastern states. 
Bharatpur, Buncli. Dholpur, Karauli and Korah 
arc to merge with the Ganges-basin Region, 
whereas its remaining states arc to be joined 
to the Indus Region, But Rajputana is 
not the only homogeneous cultural unit which 
is proposed to be divided. If the principle of 
division on the basis of river basins is to be 
fully applied, the Sikhs would have to be 
divided into two separate Regions — since Ambala 
Division along with Alwar and Jind states 
belongs to the Gangetic Region rather than to 
the Indus Region. Any deviation from this 
would involve clash with the principle of 
economic regionalism. The problem of Orissa 
also would be equally perplexing. Orissa is a 
small province, but has developed a certain 
amount of homogeneity of culture. Having no 
social or cultural kinship either with Bengal or 
with Madras, it will be difficult to decide where 
it would have to be placed. So fer as its rivers 
are concerned, the Mahanadi links it with C.P.. 
whereas the Brahmani carries its waters into 
Chhota Nagpur. Coupland places Orissa 
neither in the Delta Region nor in the Deccan 
but in the Ganges-basin Region. One fails to 
understand why. 

The Communal Aspect 

The acid test, however, of the success of the 
scheme would be its ability to solve the com- 
munal problem. It undoubtedly confirms, and 
even expands, the political demarcation of 
Muslim - ‘homelands’, • the Indus and the Delta 
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Regions corresponding with Pakistan and North 
East India, But in expansion it weakens the 
position of these states from the point of view of 
their being the preserves of Islamic culture. The 
Regional scheme makes the Hindu population 
of these Regions very much larger. Let us look in- 
to figures. Whereas under the Rajaji scheme of 
partition the proportion of Hindus and Muslims 
in Pakistan would be 17 : 83 and in North-East 
India 29:71, and under the Muslim League sche- 
me it would be 30:70 and 45:55, under the Coup- 
land plan.it would be 40:60 and 45:55 respectively. 
One fails to understand how this adhesion of a 
larger number of Hindus in the Muslim blocks 
is likely to solve the communal problem. It 
will certainly leave out a lesser number of 
Muslims in the two Hindu Regions, which might 
give the Hindus a better chance to evolve their 
own pattern of culture, unhindered and un- 
obstructed by the Muslims, but it will hardly 
be doing a service to the Muslims to load them 
with almost an equal percentage of Hindus, 
who are likely to demand and play an effective 
part in the government and legislation of these 
regions. Will that satisfy the Muslim desire for 
self determination’? 

Leaving aside the question of development 
of Islamic culture in its pristine purity, for 
which the Indian Muslims seem to be so keen, 
will Regionalism ease the communal tension in 
the country? Since the Regions are proposed to 
be demarcated on communal basis — two Hindu 
and two Muslim Regions are to be brought into 
existence perpetually to confront- ' 
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Other — they are likely to be more at logger- 
heads, than at peace, with each other. Each 
of the two blocks would be found with its own 
communal problem. The Muslims in the Hindu 
blocks might resent the growingly Hindu temper 
of administration, and the Muslim-majority of 
the other two blocks might feel inclined to take 
up their case. If feelings between the two com- 
munities in the two Muslim blocks become 
estranged, they might lead to a free fight, since 
Hindus and Muslims would be almost equal in 
population — 40 :60 in the one case and 45:55 in 
the other. Since these Regions are going to 
be sovereign units, it would be difficult for the 
central government to check such a civil war. 
Moreover, one wonders if the weak agency 
centre, the creature of Regional legislatures, 
would have the courage, or the strength, even 
to make such an attempt. All that one can 
imagine about such a situation would be that 
the mighty imperialist hand of Britain, which 
would be the prop behind the agency centre, 
will thrust itself into the cob-web of illegality 
and disorder, tear open the flimsy mask of 
sovereignty put on by the regional governments 
and assert itself ] 

THE POLITICAL ASPECT 

In fact, the whole trend of regional thinking 
seems to be moving in the direction of cutting 
up Nationalism into petty geographical loyalties. 
Regionalism claims to preserve the unity of 
India. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
preposterous claim. Regionalism proposes to cut 
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Up. India into four states, ‘four great countries’ 
in Prof. Coupland’s language, each with its own 
nationalism. But can we think of such mush- 
room nationalism ever coming to life,? The 
Regions are most arbitrarily carved out. They 
violate all canons of cultural homogeneity, or 
even common economic interests. People - can 
hardly be expected to develop a lo 5 ^alty and a 
patriotism to the Delta Basin or Block No. 4 
overnight I What will actually happen will be 
something like this. A severe blow would- be 
struck at the mighty growth of the nationalist 
sentiment that we have been able to cultivate 
during the last half-century of tears and toils, 
and our patriotism would henceforth flow into 
provincial grooves. A Region would hardly be 
able to collect up the provincial loyalties, which 
are very real and deep in this country. To-day, 
they are subordinated to loyalty to the Nation. 
In the absence of any such ideal, the provincial 
loyalties are bound to gain tremendous strength. 
Bengalis and Assamese would not rest satisfied 
for a very long time in hanging on to the Delta 
.Basin: they would like to become independent. 
■Similarly, Punjab and Sind and N. W. F. P. are 
bound to break away from the Indus Region, and 
the U. P. and Bihar and Orissa to have their 
own independent governments, and so on. The 
.momentum of disintegration initiated by this 
balkanization of the country into four regions 
would be so strong that, within a short period, 
India is bound to atomise, and break up into 
innumerable petty “states’, an Andhra here,' an 
Utkala there, a Vidarbha or a Mahakoshala 
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interspersed over some other area, all claiming 
to be ‘independent,’ but all dancing, most dis- 
ingeniusly at, the tune played by the far-off 
Britain. 

No. Pakistan would anyday be a better 
alternative. Pakistan, at least envisages the 
growth of two autonomous states, one Hindu 
and the other Muslim, both preserving and 
cultivating their own cultures. We can imagine 
these two sovereign states someday bursting 
through the clouds of communal misunder- 
standing and entering into a closer collaboration 
with each other, something like an ‘anschluss’: 
sheer geographical unity and community of 
economic interests and reasons of defence 
might drive them in that direction. My 
Austrian friends tell me that though Austria is 
in every way a separate and homogeneous 
cultural unit, it will always be driven by sheer 
economic necessity to seek an intimate partner- 
ship with Germany, whatever it might cost her 
in terms of culture etc. Pakistan will be exactly 
in the same position. Perhaps we might give her 
greater assurances than Germany could ever give 
Austria. Again, behind the Muslim demand for 
Pakistan there is at least a serious conviction — 
however mistaken that seriousness might be and 
however strongly we might deplore that con — 
viction — that the Muslims are a nation. As such, 
Pakistan would mean at least the satisfaction of 
a ‘national’ urge, and it will be this sentiment 
which might be able to preserve her, when all 
other circumstances are against her. But behind 
the regional division of India, there is neither 
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hope for the future nor justice in the immediate 
present. A state like the one conceived by Prof. 
Coupland — regions balancing regions, commu- 
nities confronting communities, provinces facing 
provinces in grim conflict — can hardly play any 
effective part anywhere. On the one hand, it 
will be torn by internal dissensions, regional, 
communal and ethnological; on the other, it will 
be a plaything in the hands of the British. Such 
will be the end and culmination — will it also 
be the goal and consummation ? — of Prof. 
Coupland’s ingenius plan of Regionalism. 



CHAPTER TEN. 

Outlines of a Federal Constitution for 

India. 

THE Background 

Ti)c cultural unity of India i,s an indisputa- 
ble historical fact. Its foundation wore laiti on 
the day on whidt the Aryatts, fresh from the 
the Asiatic Stepiics. decided to include 
and absorb, within the wide orbit of their 
highly sjuritind culttire, the original inhabitants 
of this country. Tlic Indian culture of the 
prc-historic ages, as so ably expounded by Kshiti- 
mohan Sen and other writers, was a synthesis 
between the Aryan and the Dravidian cul- 
tures. The Aryans freely adopted the Dravidian 
gods and methods of worship, even their 
language and literature. Tlic Aryans domi- 
nated the political life of the country, but the 
Dravidians controlled the mainsprings of its 
cultural life. Siva and Durga arc the emblems 
of this cultural fusion. Streams of foreign 
invaders, Sakas, Scythians. Kushas. Hunas, 
Yeuchis and others, continued to flow into the 
widening ocean of the Aryo-Dravidian cul- 
ture, and as they dropped into it, they were 
quickly merged. Within two or three generations 
of their stay in India, we find these foreigners 
worshipping Indian gods and adopting Indian 
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names. It was out of this fusion of innumerable 
cultures that there came into existence what 
we call the Hindu culture today. 

This Hindu culture was beginning to take 
a definite shape and form, to crystallize and 
harden, when the Muslims came to India. But 
it had not yet lost its power of assimilation and 
absorption. In South India, where Islam had 
entered, peacefully, a synthesis between the 
Hindu and the Muslim cultures, particularl}’^ in 
the religious field, had begun almost immedi- 
ately. But in Northern India, due to the 
semi-civilized, and even savage methods adop- 
ted b}^ the Muslim invaders, the first reactions 
had not been very pleasant, and the Hindus 
had decided, in sheer self-defence, to protect 
their social institutions behind strong walls of 
orthodoxj^. But as soon as the storm of inva- 
sion subsided, the onrushing waves of Islamic 
culture began to eat into the vitals of the social 
ostracism, and gradually, as centuries slipped 
by, not only our political life but our religious 
faith and beliefs, customs and manners, language 
and literature, sculpture and painting, all came 
under the strong influence of Islamic culture. 
On the other hand, the Muslims who came 
to India from outside countries, and kept on 
coming in a ceaseless stream, began to imbibe 
more and more the essentials of the Indian 
culture. Out of this inter-action of two great 
civilizations, which are being woven, like warp 
and woof, into a common fabric there arose what 
we today call by the name of the Indian culture 
Any attempt to separate the two now woul 
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nearly throw this beautiful handiwork of several 
centuries into an ugly jumble. As Sir Herbert 
Risley has put it, “Beneath the manifold 
diversity of physical and social types, languages, 
customs and religions which strikes the observer 
in India there can still be discerned a certain 
underlying unity of life from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin.” 

In view of the political conditions of today, 
Indian as well as international, it has become 
all the more necessary to maintain this historical 
and cultural unity of India. We are in conflict 
with a mighty imperial power ; it is only on 
the basis of national unity that we can hope to 
carry that conflict to a successful end. World- 
forces seem to be moving in the direction of 
Indian freedom : they have, of course, got to 
be accelerated by our own endeavour. Once 
India attains her freedom, she will have to play 
an important part in world-affairs. The 
shifting of the political centre of gravity from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific will throw even 
greater responsibility on her shoulders. The 
world-war of to-morrow will, most probably, 
be fought in the Pacific theatre, and in that war 
India will Iiave to take an important share. 
‘Quit Asia,’ the latest slogan and battle cry 
of Indian politics carries within it the same 
flame, which has today ignited the whole of 
Indonesia. India may be in a helpless condition 
today. The British and the Dutch empires may 
succeed in their efforts to crush this battle of 
Asia’s independence. But sooner or later — sooner 
rather than later — the crusts are bound to be 
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broken and the whole continent of Asia might 
be in the flames of revolt. India’s freedom is 
linked up with Asia’s freedom : we cannot 
think of a free India in a slave Asia. The 
battle of freedom anywhere in Asia is India’s 
own battle. India has to get ready to play an 
important part in the reconstruction of the 
entire continent. For this, she needs strength 
and more strength. 

The two world-wars, and the years of con- 
fusion between the two world-wars, have made 
it perfectly clear that it has become impossible 
for any small state to maintain its neutrality, or 
aloofness, in a warring world. In fact, the 
small states have no future. The future belongs 
either to big powers like America or Russia, 
which have been designed by nature herself 
to be self-sufficient and strong, or to those 
geographical!}'- contiguous and economically 
inter-dependent small nations, which are 
willing to throw overboard their antiquated 
notions of national sovereignty and to forge 
strong ties of political and economic unity. The 
Latin States of South America, the democratic 
countries of Western Europe, the Arab states 
of the Middle East, can think of creating such 
links. India with her immense possibilities, 
stands on a par with America and Russia. If she 
is free and if she can properly develop her 
economic resources, she can easily be counted 
among the great powers of the world. But she 
cannot rise to that greatness unless her eco- 
nomic resources are first exploited to their 
fullest. The politics of each country is today 
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closely inter-linked with her economics. If the 
vast economic resources scattered far and wide 
over this great land of ours have got to be fully 
exploited, it will need a strong centralized 
government. Every country that undertakes 
huge plans of economic reconstruction needs a 
strong centralized government or has to create 
one, if it is not already in existence. The one 
indirect gain that we have obtained due to the 
British rule in India is the feeling of political 
and economic unity. Today, when the future 
of our country seems to depend on this unity, 
any attempt to throw it over, along with the 
British rule, would appear like national suicide. 

But we cannot ignore another important 
factor too. In our country, forces of decentra- 
lization have existed, hand in hand, with forces 
of centralization. Their roots lie deep in her 
history, though they have become particularly 
strong during the last half-century. In seventh 
century B. C., right at the beginning of our 
historic age, there existed sixteen viahajan- 
padas, or independent states, in India, whose 
boundary-lines seem to be repeating themselves 
in the various administrative re-organizations 
of the Moghul and the British empires. When- 
ever a new empire begins to grow — and such 
attempts are not many in the vast history of our 
country they begin- to fade away and disappear 
but as soon as the crumbling of the empire 
begins, they again begin to take a shape and a 
form. If we look at it from the cultural point 
of view, we can clearly see that within the 
wide orbit of the Indian culture, there are more 
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than a dozen independent cultures. To say 
that there is no deep cultural difference between 
Bengal and Maharashtra, Punjab or Gujrat, 
Sind or Malaj'alam, Orissa and Tamil-nad is to 
close one’s eyes to the realities of the situation. 
The diversity of our provincial cultures is a 
solid historical fact. In fact, the diversity of 
culture in India is based not so much in 
religion as in geography. It is very difficult to 
distinguish between a Bengali Hindu and a 
Bengali Muhammadan, but a Bengali Hindu 
can be easily distinguished from a Punjabi 
Hindu. A Maharashtrian Muslim feels more 
at home with a Hindu of his own province than 
•with a Muslim in the United Provinces or in 
the North-’West Frontier. Along with the 
growth of our national sentiments, there has 
developed in the Bengali a greater love for 
Bengal, in the Gujrati a great sentiment for the 
Gurjara-desh, in the Maratha a greater loyalty 
for the traditions and culture of Maharashtra. 
Even in Utkal and Vidarbha, Andhra and 
Bundelkhand, Rajasthan and Malwa,the feelings 
of local patriotism are on the increase. 

Inspite of the cultural differences between 
the Hindus and the Muslims not being so deep, 
the fact cannot be denied that the gulf between 
the two communities is growing wider and 
wider every day. The difference is not confin- 
ed to the sphere of politics. In fact, even 
though efforts are being made to bridge it up 
in the political sphere, it is growing more and 
more in the cultural sphere. The cultural differ- 
ences between the Hindus and the Muslims 
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are ever on the increase. All efforts to patch 
up these differences made through the medium 
of adopting Hindustani, or Hindi-Hindustani, 
in the field of language, have signally failed. 
The difference between Hindi arid Urdu is 
growing — the Hindus are turning towards Sans- 
kritized Hindi, and the Muslims are taking to 
an Urdu, which is being daily loaded with 
fresh words from Persian and Arabic. . Even 
the Muslims of Bengal.Gujrat and the far south 
are engaged in evolving separate styles of their 
provincial languages. The differences in dress 
and diet, life and manners, too are growing. 
They are becoming more indifferent towards 
each others’ fairs and festivals thoPgh they are, 
at the same time, cultivating a greater interest 
in their own fairs and festivals. It is this grow- 
ing cultural diversity between the two people 
that lies at the root of the two-nations theory. 

We have, thus, to realize the need and 
urgency of India’s political unity on the one 
side and to acknowledge her cultural diversity, 
rooted in her communal and provincial diffe- 
rences, on the other. The greatest need of 
today is to reconcile these two important fac- 
tors. What we generally do today is to ignore 
or submerge our cultural diversities in our great 
desire for political unity and freedom — it is 
this mentality which lies behind our foolish 
opposition of the two-nations theory and the 
fanatic cry of Akhand Hindustan. We should 
welcome the fact of our cultural diversities : it 
adds to our glory and greatness as a nation. It 
is this diversity which will enrich our Indian 
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culture — the only condition is that we should 
be able to avoid the mistake of entangling our 
cultural problems with our political issues. 
In other words, we should be able to distin- 
guish between a jioUticaL unit and a cultural 
unit. From the political and the economic 
points of view, it is necessary that the entire 
country should remain under one strong, 
centralised administration but from the 
cultural point of view, we can afford to divide 
it into various smaller units. In some of these 
units, the Muslim culture will predominate, 
in others, the Hindu culture will have a deci- 
sive influence; but everywhere, it will have 
a strong local bias, and each unit will have the 
fullest scope for the development of its culture. 
The day on which we learn to reconcile our 
cultural diversities with the conception of our 
political unity, a great many of our problems 
will immediately be able to resolve themselves. 

INDIA AND Federation 

A federal constitution alone will be able to 
harmonize the various conflicting tendencies 
and the seemingly antagonistic interests. The 
only type of constitution which can suit India 
will be a federal constitution. A federal consti- 
tution is a comparatively recent discovery in 
politics, but it has been able to meet a number 
of difficult problems very successfully. A 
federal constitution is a product of circumstances 
in which we find a number of political entries 
desiring to come together for the sake of im- 
proving their strategic, political and economic 
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conditions, but at the same time anxious to 
retain their autonomy. The impulses which 
generally govern the establishment of a federal 
constitution are, as a writer pcunts out, (i) the 
spiritual ideal of national unity, (ii) the desire 
to promote common economic interests, and the 
amicable resolution of common problems, and 
considerations of defence and international 
prestige. Dicey, the famous constitutional 
authority, mentions two requisite conditions for 
the successfiil establishment of a federal consti- 
tution : (1) a body of states so closely connect- 
ed by locality, by history, by race or the like 
as to be capable of bearing in the eyes of their 
inhabitants an impress of common nationality, 
and (2) the existence of a sentiment of unity 
among the inhabitants of the states which 
propose to unite. Federalism, thus, proposes to 
reconcile two opposite tendencies. On the one 
side, there is a desire for union, on the other, 
a determination to maintain one’s own identity 
and independence. But it is exactly this 
problem of making these two opposites meet 
that a federal constitution is generally brought 
into existence. A federation is able to satisfy 
all those requirements which keep a people 
united and also to guarantee as great an in- 
ternal autonomy to the various federating units 
as is compatible with the existence of a central 
government. 

I know that strong arguments are sometimes 
brought forward to prove the unsuitability of. 
a federal constitution to India. It is pointed 
out that a fedeial goveinmenc. is weak in cem- 
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parison with a unitary' government. A federal 
government is said to be not only weak but 
also retrogadc in character. It is said to be 
weak . because it involves a division of autho- 
rity. and whenever there is a distribution of 
power and a division of authority, it is bound 
to lead to weakness ; it is said to be retro- 
gade and reactionary because it enables pro- 
gressive legislation to be successfully opposed 
by vested interests, which generally have a 
deEinitc representation in a federal constitution. 
It is also pointed out that a federal government 
is more or less a static government. It may be 
useful for maintaining the s/aftts quo, but it 
cannot give a proper chance for rapid progress 
to be made in the direction of social reform. 
J. H. Morgan thinks that a federal constitution 
is ‘a most complex, the most litiguous, the most 
disconsolating and, in the execution of the law, 
the weake.st of all forms of government.’ “The 
very fact,” writes Morgan, “that it involves a 
division of ‘internal’ sovereignty alike in the 
legislative sphere and the executive between 
the federation and its constituent ‘States’ or 
Provinces, results in the citizen who lives 
under it owing a double ‘allegiance,’ and the 
truth of the scriptural aphorism that no man 
can serve two masters is writ large in the 
political history of all federal communities. As 
Mr.,Cannaway, K. C., an Australian writer puts 
it, “Under a federal form of polity the sense of 
duty towards the national government is not 
likely to be strongly felt.” Mr. Cannaway 
thought that the adoption of federalism in 
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Australia had proved a disastrous failure, and 
that the lawlessness so apparent of late 3 'ears in 
the U. S. A. too was due to the ‘demoralising’ 
effect of this dual allegiance. 

These arguments are supposed to apply with 
much greater force to conditions in India, ft is 
pointed out that India is already under a strong 
centralized government which has been res- 
ponsible for creating the whole movement of 
nationalism. If a federal constitution is estab- 
lished, centrifugal tendencies are bound to gain 
strength and the fabric of unity which is 
perhaps the most remarkable achievement of 
the British rule in India will be shattered. It 
is further emphasised that India has been a 
victim for centuries of disintegrating forces. If, 
therefore, any attempt is now made to weaken 
its strong government the same tendencies 
which, time and again, have thrown the Maratha 
against the Rajput, the Rajput against the Sikh, 
the Sikh against the Afghan, the Afghan against 
the Moghuls, will once more become rampant 
in this country. Above all, it is pointed out 
that federalism goes counter to the entire trend 
of Indian history. “Do they (the advocates of 
a federal constitution for India),” asked Lord 
Phillimore, in a House of Lords debate, on June 
19, 1935, “find a tendency to federation in the 
long history of India ? Do they think that this 
hotch-potch of intricately elected Assemblies 
and the Governor-General’s discretion will 
stand for five years after it has been set up ?” 
A federation is undoubtedly a complicated 
administrative machinery, and its very com- 
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plcxity is often brought forward as an important 
argument against its introduction in India. 

The arguments that are generally brought 
forward against the introduction of a federal 
constitution in India are threefold. It is said 
that it will (1) come in the way of a fuller 
development of Indian nationalism, (2) thwart 
the constitutional development both of British 
India and the Indian States and (3) suppress 
forces of liberty and democracy. The Act of 
1935 seems to have been purposely designed to 
give a practical shape to all these objections to 
the establishment of a federal constitution in 
India. It was likely to throttle the growth of 
nationalism and encourage a spirit of provin- 
cialism. It clearly had proposed to use the 
Indian States for creating difficulties in the way 
of the constitutional development of British 
Indian Provinces. It is also true that if it had 
been brought into force, it would have struck 
at the very roots of liberty and democracy in 
India. Lord Phillimoi'e had clearly these aspects 
of the proposed federation in view, when he 
asked in his House of Lords speech. “Can you 

not have liberty without federation ? what 

exactly are the reasons why the government are 
so anxious to force the development of the 
Indian constitution into this particularly rigid 
channel ? Is it possibly just because they fear 
that they cannot ride the whirlwind if Indian 
political development is allowed to follow its 
natural bent ?” But all these criticisnis were 
aimed at the federation conceived by the Act 
of 1935. The federal scheme of the 1935 Act 
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cannot be taken to be the last word in Indian 
federalism. In fact, to call that scheme as 
federal is to distort the meaning of the 
term. It was about the federal scheme of the 
1935 Act that J. C. Morgan wrote, “In all 
other federal systems, the division of legislative 
powers is, at its worst, no more than dual — 
federal law on the one hand and the law of the 
constituent states on the other. Divided autho- 
rity is, of course, always weak, but the more 
divided it is, the weaker it will be. The division 
recommended by the White Paper attains the 
dimensions of disruption. It is not merely 
dual ; it is sextuple. I find that under these 

proposals our Indian fellow subjects, each 

and every one of them, will own obedience .to 
six, in fact, seven, different and often conflict- 
ing legislative authorities, three of them centr- 
ed, but hardly united, in the multiple perso- 
nality of the Governor-General, who may 
find considerable difficulty in agreeing not 

merely with his ministers, but with himself ” 

Now, it is not on the lines of this rickety 
federalism that we have got to raise our consti- 
tutional structure of tomorrow. In fact, the 
Act of 1935 will serve as a lesson and a warning, 
rather than an example, for oiir constitution- 
making body. 

The following three points may be men- 
tioned in favour of the establishment of a 
federal constitution for India : (1) It is in a 

fedral Construction alone that we can hope to 
find a solution of the manifold problems of our 
country ; (2) Whatever be the constitutional 
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position of the Indian states, they are bound 
to be affected by their closer contact with the 
British Indian politics ; (3) Even if our federal 
scheme bears a number of drawbacks in its 
earlier phases, it is bound to be changed 
and improved by successive judicial interpre- 
tations. That federation is the only wa}’’ under 
existing Indian circumstances is clear from the 
entire cultural background of Indian history — 
from the unique interlocking of the forces of 
centralization and decentralization. Federation, 
in the words of Sir Maurice Gwyer, is a ’‘system 
which on a large scale has been found in other 
parts of the world to be the most effective 
means of combining unity with diversity and 
of reconciling the claims of local sentiment 
with the need of a representative central or- 
ganization strong enough to counteract particu- 
larist and centrifugal tendencies.” There 
seems to be no particular reason why what has 
succeeded ‘on a large scale’ in other parts of 
the world will not be able to meet our needs 
of a similar nature. The inclusion of the Indian 
States in the federal scheme is also bound to 
bear good results in the long run. The barriers 
that separate British India from Indian States 
are artificial, and merely administrative. There 
are no parallel idiological or cultural divisions. 
It is true that the inclusion of Indian States in 
the federation will lead to some difficulties in 
the beginning, but it is bound to accelerate the 
pace of their political consciousness and 
ultimately convert the Indian States into a 
help, rather than a hindrance, of our political 
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development as a natiofi. As Sir Tej puts it in 
his Memorandum on the White Paper : "One 
result among others of the association of British 
India and Indian States in the field of common 
activit5’- in the federal legislature will be to 
facilitate the passage of the Indian States from 
their present form of autocratic government 
to a constitutional form with the rights of their 
subjects defined, ascertained and safeguarded.” 
This is another strong argument in favour of 
the introduction of a federal constitution for 
India. Finally, a federation is a living consti- 
tution. Whether we take up the American 
federal structure or the federal constitutions of 
Canada and Australia, we find that each fede- 
ration has a tendency of its own, which 
controls its entire development, and the 
outlines of divisions of powers which appear 
•to be rigid and hard at first sight always 
change and mould themselves under the stress 
of time and circumstances. The Indian fede- 
ration is also bound to find out its own equili- 
brium by a process of experimentation. 

India fulfils all the pre-requisite conditions 
of a federation. The territories of her different 
units are contiguous to each other. There is 
common historical background and a long 
tradition of cultural heritage. There are common 
economic interests. There is , a craving for 
spiritual and national unity. There is also, at the 
same time, a keen desire to maintain the identity 
and independence of the various units. This 
desire is becoming more vocal in the Muslim ma- 
jority provinces, .but it is not altogether absent 
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in the other provinces also.' India, therefore, 
is in an excellent condition to develop a federal 
constitution. In fact, it seems to be the only 
thing necessary for solving her communal 
problem on the one side and meeting the neces- 
sity of administrative devolution on the other. 
Of course, the Indian federation will have to 
evolve its own pattern. 1 here are some radical 
differences between the conditions in India and 
elsewhere. In other countries the initiative 
for federation has always been taken by in- 
dependent states which have been inspired 
by a desire to come together. In India, the 
process will have to be started in a reverse 
order. We have already got one united 
country with a highly centralised administration. 
This will have to be broken up and a number 
of self-governing autonomous units linked up 
to an effective centre will have to be created. 
Every country has to face and solve its own 
problems in its own way. So, if India has got 
a difficult and unique task before her, there is 
no reason for her to shirk it. She has to face 
it squarely and contribute her own solution to 
the constitutional heritage of the world. 

SWITZERLAND AND THE U. S. S. R. 

Before making any effort to think of the 
shape and form of the Indian federal democracy 
let us try to understand how the problem is 
solved in certain other countries of the world. 

I propose to confine my study to a surve 3 " of 
conditions in Switzerland and U. S. S. R, which 
have a strong resemblance with those in India. 
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In Switzerland, there are characteristics which 
violate all nationalistic canons of demographic 
and cultural unity. The small population of the 
country is divided into three language groups, 
besides of course sections of the population 
speaking a number of dialects. These language- 
groups have got their own patterns of culture, 
and, what is more significant and serious is, 
that geographically they are quite sharply 
separated from each other by the cantonal 
boundaries. Ticino for example is almost 
exclusively an Italian speaking canton. 
Geneva, Vaud, Neuchatel, Valais, are almost 
exclusively French; others are almost exclusive- 
ly German. These people have probably as 
many cultural affiliations with their respective 
linguistic brethren in the neighbouring states of 
Germany, France and Italy as they have with 
each other. There are sharp religious differ- 
ences also. Some cantons are overwhelmingly 
Protestant, others are overwhelmingly Catholic. 
Religious quarrels have been quite the order of 
the day in Switzerland’s history, and religious 
differences are reflected in the organization of 
political parties even today. But inspite of all 
these differences, the Swiss have been able to 
develop a sense of national unity and patriotic 
devotion which is unparalleled in the world. 

“Among the modern democracies which are 
true democracies,” writes Lord Bryce, “the 
Helenic Republic has the highest claim to be 
studied It contains a greater variety of insti- 
tutions based on democratic principles than any 
other country The most interesting lesson 
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that Switzerland teaches is how traditions and 
institutions, taken together, may develop in the 
average man. to an extent never reached before, 
the qualities which make a good citizen — shrewd- 
ness. moderation, common sense and a sense of 
duty to the community. It is because this has 
come to pass in Switzerland that democracy is 
there more truely democratic than in any other 

country in the world."’ "Despite religious 

and linguistic differences, “testifies another 
author, Arnold Zurchcr." and the internal dis- 
cord which they have sometimes occasioned, 
Swiss legal and moral unity has grown firmer 
with each passing generation. Today there is 
no people in Europe among whom a sense of 
national unity and of patriotic devotion is more 
firmly fixed than among the Swiss. In a world 
grown somewhat weary of the too frequent 
reiteration of the principle of political ‘self- 
determination' for races and linguistic groups, 
the Swiss offer a splendid example of how. 
statehood and national patriotism can be fos- 
tered in utter defiance of such a principle. 

What made it possible ? It was certainly 
the federal constitution of the countr^^ Let 
us try to have some idea of the division of 
authority in Switzerland. The essential powers 
arc placed in the hands of the central govern- 
ment. It controls mainly, foreign relations and 
questions of peace and war. Besides these a 
number of problems, economic and commercial, 
which affect the entire country, such as 

1. Moch’rn Dcnincrdcic.fi, Yol I, )). ,a2't. 

2. florv.) nmeuis uf Continental Europe p. DS.a. 
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currency, communications, commerce, weights 
and measures, conservation of natural resources, 
etc. are also controlled by the Centre. It is also 
true that federal authority has been gradually 
expanding. Federal ownership has been ex- 
panded to the nation’s telephonic and wireless 
communications, and to the railway's. Many 
new sources of federal taxation have been 
created. But the cantons have been able to 
maintain their sovereignty perfectly intact. 
There are a number of essential prerogations of 
government such as the maintenance of law and 
order, construction of public works and high- 
ways, control of elections and local government 
etc. which are exclusively controlled bj'^ the 
cantonal governments. The cantons also play an 
important role in affairs which predominantly 
arc the concern of the central government. For 
example, although the federal government 
makes laws, the cantonal courts execute them. 
The cantons like-wise enforce federal military 
regulations and raise and equip contingents for 
the federal army. The cantons also play an 
important part in the amending of the constitu- 
tion. Due to this perfect synthesis between 
the strength of the central government and the 
autonomy of federating units, achieved by 
means of a federal constitution, Switzerland 
has been able to occupy such a glorious place in 
the countries of the world. 

It may be pointed out that Switzerland is a 
small country whose methods can hardly be a 
proper guidance for a vast country like India. 
The example of Russia, therefore, may be more 
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relevant. The problem of minorities and. the 
desire for autonomy on the part of the different 
provinces is perhaps much more complex in 
Russia than in India. Russia has something like 
185 different nationalities, speaking 147 diffe- 
rent languages and dialects. Bur there also all 
these nations and nationalities, races and relig- 
ions, castes and communities have been welded 
together into one by a federal constitution. 
The very fact that Russia has given such a 
brilliant account of herself in the present war 
gives a final burial to the argument that a 
federal constitution is not conducive to 
national strength. In Russia the units possess 
their own constitution, legislation and executive 
organs, courts and budgets. The boundaries of 
a republic cannot be changed without its cons- 
ent. Freedom to secede is expressly conferred. 
There is perfect autonomy given to the various 
enclaves of political organisation, the constitu- 
ent republics, the autonomous republics, the 
autonomous provinces, and even to the national 
districts. But at the same time the federal 
government also has got all those powers which 
are necessary for maintaining the strength of 
the country. It controls foreign affairs, war 
and peace, army and navy, foreign trade, trans- 
portation, posts and telegraphs, currency,banking 
justice, citizenship etc. and is also empowered 
to establish fundamental principles for land use, 
exploitation of natural resources, labour, educa- 
tion and public health and in general to presc- 
ribe and carry out national economic plans. It 
is again through this harmonization of local 
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autonomy with a strong central government 
that Russia has been able toachieve her present 
position in the world. 

Proposed division of powers 

The establishment of a federal constitution 
alone will not solve all the problems of Indian 
Democracy. Much will depend on the actual 
division of powers in the federal constitution. 
One of the essentials of federalism is that it aims 
at a clear-cut division of powers between the 
central government and the federating units. 
But, however elaborate the division, there are 
always some rights and powers which cannot be 
clearly delegated to either. These uncertain and 
undefined powers, known as the residuary 
powers, are in certain countries handed over to 
the centre and in others vested in the federating 
units. The general tendency of modern 
federalism, however,is in the direction of leaving 
all such powers with the latter. The examples 
of the U.S.A., Australia, Switzerland and many 
other federal countries confirm the above 
statement. The one argument that is usually 
brought forward in our countrj^ against such an 
arrangement is that whereas in each of the 
countries mentioned above, the federal consti- 
tution was born out of a large number of small 
independent states merging together, in our 
country, there was one national government 
in existence long before these provincial units 
were created. It is, therefore, suggested by 
several leading authorities that, in our country. 
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the residuarj^ power should, in its entirety, be 
vested in the central government. 

Canada provides us with an example of a 
■federal country where such an arrangement 
prevails. But those who bring in the analogy 
of Canada forget two things — firstly, that 
Canada is an exception and does not come 
under the general discipline of federal consti- 
tutions, and, secondly, that though Canada 
appears to go a different way, so far as the 
theory of the constitution is concerned, in actual 
practice there is hardlj^ any difference between 
conditions there and elsewhere. In ihe U.S.A. 
and other countries, though the constitution 
places the residuary power with the units, the 
courts, by their judicial interpretations, have 
constantly strengthened the hands of the 
Central Government. In Canada, on the other 
hand, inspite of this power being with the 
centre, the courts have gone a long way towards 
strengthening the units. If we adopt the 
“doctrine of implied powers” (as enunciated by 
Chief Justice Marshall of the U S.A.) the scope 
of residuary power is likely to be reduced still 
further. “The sound construction of the con- 
stitution,” it was laid down by Chief Justice 
Marshall, “must allow to the national legislature 
that discretion vdth respect to the means by 
which the powers it confers are to be carried 
into execution which will enable that body 
to perform the high duties assigned to it in a 
manner most beneficial to the people.” “Let 
the end be legitimate,” he said further, “Let it 
be within the scope of the constitution, and all 
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means which are appropriate, which are plainly 
adopted to that end, and which are not prohi- 
bited but are consistent with the letter and the 
spirit of the constitution, are constitutional.” 
Some of the most important functions which 
the federal government performs today in the 
U.S.A., have their basis in “implied” power. I 
believe that, with defence and e.Ntemal affairs 
under the exclusive control of the centre, and 
the federal court vested with the power of 
giving judgment on the application of the 
doctrine of “implied powers,” we should un- 
hesitatingly lay it down that the residuary 
powers shall be vested in the federating units. 
Our provincial units themselves are such big 
-political entities, each with its own cultural 
distinctiveness and long historical traditions, 
and the desire for ‘self determination’ is so 
strong in some of thera,that it would be difficult 
to deprive them of what appears at the very 
face of it a part of their natural rights. 

One important fact, however, has to be 
made absolutely clear, even at the cest of some 
repetition. All over the world, the tendency 
of federalism is towards strengthening the 
centre. The establishment of a federal consti- 
tution in India too is bound to accelerate the 
forces of centralization in this country, 
have to face this fact squarely. The main 
difference between a federal and an unitary 
government is not that the one is based on 
decentralization and the other on centralization. 
A federal government, -without discouraging 
the healthy tendencies of decentralization. 
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sometimes by even encouraging them, safeguards 
all those elements which are essential for a 
strong centralized government. The unitary 
government, on the other hand, rides rough- 
shod over all forces of decentralization, irrespec- 
tive of the fact whether they are good, bad or 
indifferent — and even at the risk of goading 
these forces to rise in revolt against it and 
throw its entire existence into peril. A federal 
government is, therefore, an experiment in 
practical politics. It does not believe in giving 
a needless offence to forces of disintegration. 
The opponents of a federal constitution of 
India are fully aware of this tendency of 
federalism, and so we find the advocates of 
Pakistan condemning it in strong terms and the 
sponsors of the various regional theories trying 
to bye-pass it. Both these groups rigorously 
attack the very conception of a strong centre 
and are naturally opposed to the establishment 
of a federal constitution. But those of us who 
believe in putting India in the forefront of 
world politics cannot afford to be entangled 
in this wordy warfare. We cannot swallow 
gullibly the vague and elusive theories of 
national or cultural self-determination or 
sovereignty. We have to analyse them ration- 
ally, and relate them, on the one hand, to the 
needs and requirements of the entire country 
and, on the other, to the interests and the well- 
being of the federating units. I, therefore, do 
not hesitate to admit that the Indian federation, 
as I envisage it, as will not be able to satisfy the 
sentimental urges of certain reactionary,, ele- 
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merits of our political life. 

If we have to choose between a federal 
constitution and a confederacy, • our choice 
should^ unhesitatingly go to the former. The 
idea of a confederacy, where each political unit 
thinks primarily in terms of its own national 
sovereignty, has become an incongruity in the 
world of today. Even Prof. Coupland and the 
other advocates of the regional theory have 
taken pains to announce that what they want is 
something better than a confederacy, though a 
study of their proposals makes us convinced 
that what they want is something ■ much 
worse. Pakistan envisages the existence of two 
federations in a country which geographical 
position, economic resources, needs of defence 
and cultural traditions have gone to shape into 
an indivisible unit. Both these proposals tend 
to weaken the national strength, which a federal 
constitution alone promises to maintain. If 
we look into history, we can easily find in- 
numerable instances to coroborate the fact that 
only those confederacies have been able to 
maintain their existence, which have moved 
either under external pressure, or due to internal 
needs, in the federal direction. All the other 
confederacies have inevitably broken up into 
small independent units. In the U.S A., Canada, 
Australia, Switzerland, the U.S.S.R;, the federa- 
tion has always grown along these lines, and, in 
all these countries, the essential powers of the 
Central Government have always tended to grow. 

DEFENCE AND EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

So far as ' the actual division of powers is 
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concerned, I think we can safely start on the 
principle that with the exception of the most 
essential powers, all powers have to be exercised 
b}" the autonomous units. We can whole- 
heartedly agree with the principle laid down by 
the Sapru Committee that the powers and 
functions assigned to the Centre should be as 
small in number as possible, I would even 
suggest that the list given by the Sapru Com- 
mittee might be further cut down. But how 
to define the word ‘essential’ in the principle 
laid down above? I think that so far as this is 
concerned, we c m unequivocall}' lay down the 
h^'pothesis that the fundamental unity of India 
has to remain unshaken. This would mean 
that India must present herself as an undivided 
unit before the rest of the world. This would 
definitely involve the need of maintaining our 
defence system and our army for the whole 
countr3E In other words, the Defence and the 
External Affairs of the country have got to be 
vested in the Central Government. 

There can be no compromise on this point. 
The recent trend of events in the Pacific seems 
to be adding to India’s responsibilities. If the 
future world war is to be fought in the Pacific, as 
many people think, it will become all the more 
necessary for India to keep her army in top 
strength. The transfer of defence to the pro- 
vincial governments, under these circumstances, 
would be tantamount to national suicide. Even 
if the provinces are permitted to maintain their 
armies, it will be the responsibility of the 
Centre to see that they do not get embroiled in 
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new autonomous provinces can be brought into 
existence within these constituent rcpuWics, 
without the express permission of the federal 
government. Both the problems of national 
defence and the maintenance of internal peace 
depend on the same government. 

But if we go deep into the matter, we can 
easily see that in spite of the Centre controlling 
the departments both of defence and external 
affairs, there is a good deal of scope for the 
autonomous units to play their part. It will be 
difficult to corroborate this by quoting exact 
chapter and verse, since the powers of the 
units are seldom specifically laid down- in a 
federal constitution, the assumption being that 
all powers, except those explicitly handed over 
to the federal government, continue to be 
exercised by the federating units, The constitu- 
tion of the U.S.A. may not be a very great help 
in the matter, since the forces of centrali- 
sation are rather unusually strong there. But 
we can take a leaf from the constitution of 
Switzerland and several ocher countries. In 
Switzerland, though the federal government 
controls and makes laws for the army, these 
laws are enforced by the Cantons, which also 
raise and equip contingents for the federal army. 
Similarly, the foreign policy is controlled by 
the federal government, but the Cantons are 
permitted, upto a limit and with the approval 
of the federal government, to enter into agree- 
ments with the foreign countries. Another 
remarkable difference between the constitutions 
of the U. S. A. and Switzerland is that whereas 
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in the U. S. A. the responsibility for the 
maintenance of internal law and order lies with 
the Central Government, which can interfere, 
in case of an outbreak of lawlessness and 
anarchy, in the affairs of the States, at the 
latter’s request and sometimes even without it, 
in Switzerland, the responsibility for maintaining 
internal law and order belongs exclusively to 
the Cantonal governments. 

In the U. S. S. R., the constitutional changes 
of February 1944 propose to hand over very 
great rights, in matters of defence and external 
affairs, to the various republican governments. 
“The significance of the present reform,” said 
Molotov, while initiating the proposals in the 
Council of Peoples’ Commissars, “is quite clear. 
It implies that the Union Republics will acquire 
a wider field of activity, whicli has become... 
possible as a result of their political, economic 
and cultural growth, in other words, as a result 
of their national development. One cannot but 
regard this as a new important step towards 
the practical solution of the national question 

in our multi-national Soviet State But this 

reform became possible not simply as a result 
of the consolidation of our Republics ; it became 
possible as a result of the consolidation we have 
achieved in our All-Union State as a whole.”^ 
With this reform, the U.S.S.R. has definitely en- 
tered a new phase of her progress. In our country 
also, with the growth of national strength and 
self-confidence, it will be possible to make experi- 
ments in the direction of decentralizing of depart- 

1. AVif y'oKfis t,f ihe Sofiit Bfj.tiliics, p. 2. 
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ments of defence and external affairs. In matters 
of foreign policy, the attitude of the provinces 
is bound to carry a good deal of weight from 
the very biginning. But in matters of defence, 
this healthy decentralization will be possible 
only after sometime, as it has become possible 
in Russia today. In Russia, let it be noted, 
there is more of it on paper than in fact. In 
India also, at least for some time to come, the 
provinces will have very little say- in the matters 
of control over army and the nation’s foreign 
policy. But gradually, as things settle down, 
they are bound to play an increasingly impor- 
tant role. 

CONTROL OVER ECONOMIC PL.^NNING 

The problem of an economic reconstruction 
of the country is closely^ linked up with that of 
defence and external affairs. As pointed out 
earlier, no country can hope to obtain a position 
in world politics today unless it has got tre- 
mendous economic resources, and a gigantic 
programme for exploiting them to the fullest ex- 
tent. Our problem, however, is not merely that 
of raising ourselves to the pinnacle of prestige and 
power in world affairs. We shall first have to 
fight against the stark naked poverty of our 
people. “A hundred and fifty years and more of 
foreign rule,” to quote the recent election mani- 
festo issued by the Congress, “have arrested the 
growth of the country and produced numerous 
vital problems that demand immediate solution. 
Intensive exploitation of the country and the 
.people during this period has reduced the masses 
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to the depths ot misery and starvation.” Under 
these circumstances, the most vital and urgent 
of India’s problems will be how to remove the 
curse of poverty and raise the standard of the 
masses. Industry and agriculture, social services 
and public utilities shall, therefore, have to be 
encouraged, modernized and rapidly extended, 
in order to add to the wealth of the country 
and give it the capacity for self-growth, without 
dependence on others. These gigantic problems 
can be successfully tackled only by large-scale 
planning. 

The task of economic planning is almost every- 
where left in the hands of the Central Govern- 
ment. The provincial governments, even if they 
are able to develop their economic resources to a 
certain extent by their own exertion, have to de- 
pend, for their industrial expansion and commer- 
cial growth, for their agricultural conditions and 
means of communication, to a much larger extent 
on their neighbouring and, sometimes, distant 
provinces. They will also need, for many things, 
such limitless resources which they will not find 
it easy or even possible to marshall with their 
limited means. This clearly points towards the 
inevitability of leaving all large-scale planning, in 
the hands of the Central Government. Let us, 
once again, look at the practice followed in other 
countries. In the U. S. S. R. the entire work of 
economic planning is generally entrusted to a 
State Planning Commission, the members of 
which are appointed by the Council of People’s 
Commissars and have to work under the close 
supervision of the Communist Party. The main 
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work before this body, popularly known as the 
Gosplan, is to co-ordinate the vast mass of factual 
information which reaches it from every corner 
of the country, and to prepare a unified plan 
according to the general directions issued by the 
Communist Party and the Council of People’s 
Commissars. The responsibility of carrying out 
these suggestions lies on the federal government 
which has been authorised by the constitution to 
interfere as much in the internal administration 
of the constituent republics as would be necessary 
in the interest of a successful execution of those 
schemes. All the three Five-Year Plans of Russia 
have developed along these lines. It is due 
mainly to these plans that private ownership 
of the means of production has disappeared in 
Russia, and the collectivization of farming 
is an accomplished fact. The industrialization of 
the country has taken rapid strides, while the 
volume of industrial production has increased 
many fold. In 1937, according to Molotov, 80 
percent of industrial production in Russia came 
from enterprises established under the first and 
the second Five-Year Plans. Ninety per cent of 
all the tractors which were employed in Soviet 
agriculture at this time were of domestic manu- 
facture while only a few years before none were 
made in Russia. It is claimed that the volume of 
production in Russia increased between 1929 
and 1937, by as much as 300 or 400 per cent. It 
. is true that even today, there are many capita- 
list countries — the U.S.A. and Great Britain in 
particular — which are far ahead of Russia in the 
m-atter of industrial production, but while it took 
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several centuries for these countries to reach 
their present position, in Russia, the whole thing 
has been achieved in a record time. There can 
hardly be any doubt about • the fact that Russia 
could not have obtained such a colossal success 
if the entire work of economic planning had 
not been placed under the exclusive control of 
her central government. 

Our country too has vast economic resources 
which can yield excellent fruits only if they ave 
properly handled. We have perhaps the most 
exclusive potential area for free trading in the 
world in which, though there have been 
poverty and helplessness, there has been peace 
and order too for several centuries. The system 
of communication — roads and railways, post and 
telegraph — is fairly well developed. There is no 
dearth of natural resources — coal and iron ore 
are often found juxtaposed together along with 
other minerals. We have, thus, before us a wide 
and easy road to industrialization. We cannot 
also offset the tendencies which have been 
growing for the last fifty years in our country 
but which were accelerated during the First 
World War and have now become almost irre- 
sistible during the second. The industrialization 
of the country has become an inevitable factor 
today. We are no longer in a position to debate 
over its merits and demerits. The main prob- 
lem before us is how to control this tendency 
and relate it on the one side to an international 
economy and, on the other, to our own village 
economy. It will not be an easy task. Indus- 
trialization has always involved a good deal of 
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political centralization, but in our country, it is 
not a question of industrialization only. We 
have undoubtedly to increase our industrial 
production, which is an inevitable step in the 
direction of removing our poverty, but if we 
are not able, at the same time, to improve our 
agricultural standards, this will be a mere lop- 
sided growth. The inter-war years of world- 
wide confusion have made it fully clear that the 
question of distribution cannot be divorced from- 
the question oi -production. Ninety per cent 
of India’s population lives in villages and is. 
directly or indirectly, dependent on agriculture. 
If the economic conditions of this vast majority 
of Indian people are not improved we shall not 
be able to make any arrangements for the con- 
sumption of our industrial production. Due to 
the drive at economic sufficiency, national or 
regional, which is affecting almost every part of 
the world, it is becoming more and more neces- 
sary that we should be able to create wider 
markets for our national productions with- 
in the bounds of our country itself. In 
short, we have to increase the individual 
rapacity for production. Poverty is to a very 
great extent linked up with low productivity 
per head in agriculture: As Colin Clark has 
pointed out in one of his recent books,^ in New 
Zealand 6.4 per cent of the total labour-force 
would be sufficient to secure an optimum diet 
to the whole population, whereas the Russian 
population would only get an optimum diet if 
200 per cent of the working population were 

1. Colin Cl.irk : The conditions of Economic Progress. 
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cmploj'cd in agriculture. In our country too, 
the productivity per head has to be increased 
manifold. It is only then that industrialization 
will succeed in India. This task of linking up 
industrialization with agricultural reforms can 
be intdertakcn only by a strong Central Govern- 
ment. 
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The execution of .that part of economic 
reconstruction which will be concerned with 
the internal development of a province might 
be left completely in the hands of the provincial 
government. All that will be necessary is to 
ensure that it is properly linked up with the 
national economy. There are some problems 
which cannot be decided by provincial govern- 
ment alone, nor do they come vrithin the direct 
reach of .the central government either. The 
harnessing and proper utilization of the. hydro- 
electric energy may be mentioned in this con- 
nection. So far as this is concerned, I would 
prefer it to be placed under some kind of inter- 
provincial control, under the supervision of the 
Centre, rather than that some extraordinary 
‘regional’ administration is brought into existence 
for the purpose. The essential point is that 
there must be a spirit of co-operation between 
the Centre and the Provinces. Such a spirit can 
be tried and fostered only in a federal polity. 

OTHER POWERS OF THE FEDERAL .CENTRE 

The questions of Currency and Exchange 
are closely linked up with chose of economic 
reconstruction. It is necessary that there must 
be an uniform policy, in matters of currency 
and ’exchange, throughout the country. The 
dangerous consequences of diversity in these 
spheres are writ large over the European 
conditions of today. The existence of a com- 
mon currency will help in an all-round growth 
of the economic life of all the provinces as 
well as of the entire country. Similarly, the 
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existence of an uniform rate of exchange bet- 
ween the Indian and the foreign currency will 
be conducive' towards better trade relations 
with the world. If, on the other hand, each 
province is allowed to have its own currency, 
or if the rates of exchange differ from one 
province to another, it will hamper the growth 
of both our internal and international trade. It 
might lead to an accumulation of large stocks 
of foreign goods in certain provinces, which 
would merely breed a spirit of frantic competi- 
tion between various provinces to raise their 
tariff barriers. One cannot, indeed, think of a 
better way of killing our national trade and 
rendering impossible our national prosperity. 
Unless we are keen to invite this state of 
anarchy, we have no alternative but to place the 
control both of currency and exchange with our 
Central Government, . . 

Internally, economic planning is closely 
connected with Transport Covwiuntcation 
on the one side and Industry Comiucrcc on 
the other. Dr. Beni Prasad has placed them 
both under the Central control. TJiere are 
strong arguments in favour of this suggestion. 
Through her long periods of history, India 
has been able to evolve a well-connected and 
co-ordinated system of roads, railways, post and 
telegraph, and telephone. It may not be wise 
to break up that unity. It is, therefore 
suggested by a section of writers that transpepj 
and communication must be planned as a 
by an all-India authority, and tliat che !7 
railways and roads must all be 
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ministered by it. It is further pointed out that 
there is an international aspect of the problem 
also, which may assume even greater impor- 
tance in the near future, India may be joined by 
road, perhaps by rail also, to Burma, China, 
Afghanistan and Iran. She is already a link 
and a step in a world-wide system of aviation. 
An extension of ship-building and maritime 
activities is also more than probable. All these 
would necessitate the m iking of agreements with 
foreign countries in regard to roads, shipping 
and air transport, and participating in con- 
ferences on international co-ordination of trans- 
port and communications. One can hardly 
dispute the fact that this aspect of the matter 
can be managed with dignity, efficiency and 
common advantage, not by the autonomous 
units separately, but by an all-India adminis- 
trations. Similarly, in the matter of industry 
and commerce, arrangements on an all-India 
scale will be absolutely necessary for the en^ 
forcement of business contract and may become 
even more necessary when the wheels of 
commerce and industry revolve with greater 
velocity in the future. Besides, we have also to 
keep in mind the question cf overseas commerce. 
Above all, we have not to forget that, from the 
economic point of view, India is one indivisible 
unit, and any division of economic authority 
could, therefore, necessarily involve some kind 
of loss to the country. 

These are strong arguments and, from the 
point of view of theory, perfect. But we have 
to look at things from the practical point of 
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view too The establishment of a federal consti- 
tution in the country itself involves a tacit 
acceptance on our part of the fact that our 
provinces have now developed a certain amount 
of keenness for self-determination and have 
also become politically so mature as to warrant a 
certain amount of decentralization. Under 
these circumstances, we cannot ignore the 
issue of provincial initiative and control. . 
We have, in fact, to do our best to foster 
and stimulate it. All that we have to ensure 
is that we d.) not allow any misunder- 
standings to grow between the Centre and the 
provinces. I would, therefore, like to suggest 
that in these matters the provinces may be 
trusted with a great deal of power. Of course, 
the wider aspect of economic reconstruction, 
policies regarding currency and exchange and 
the external as fact of trade and commerce 
which would link up our country with foreign 
lands, will all have to be placed under the 
exclusive control of the Central Govern- 
ment, but it may be advisable to leave the 
internal aspect of the last mentioned field of 
government authority to the control of the 
provincial governments. Our roads and rail- 
way systems, for example, generally cover two 
or three provinces each. They can be placed 
under inter-provincial control. There are some 
feeder-roads and railway lines, which do not 
extend even beyond a single province. Any 
attempt on the part of the Centre to interfere 
in their administration will be definitely un- 
welcome. In Europe most of the railway 
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companies are privately-owned and they can 
work quite efficiently in two or three countries. 
There is no reason why a similar system should 
not succeed in India'. Similarly, in the matter 
of industry and commerce, it has got to be laid 
down that there shall be no custom barriers bet- 
ween one province and another, but the actual 
control over the provincial commerce can be 
exercised by the provincial government itself. 
Of course, in all these matters we cannot ignore 
the very necessary principle that in case of emer- 
gency there should be a provision for all these 
departments to be controlled • by the Central 
Government. 

CONCURRENT JURISDICTION 

Then, there are a number of subjects on 
which there can be concurrent jurisdiction. 
The above discussion is likely to give some idea 
to the reader as to how even in matters of 
economic reconstruction-, which are generally 
exclusively controlled by the central authority 
there is scope for some kind of sharing of 
power with the provinces. Leaving aside the 
questions of currency and exchange, which have 
got to be placed under the control of the Centre, 
in the administration of almost all other 
economic matters the central and the provincial 
governments can always find out ways and 
means of sharing authority. A greater part of 
the means of .communication, and many aspects 
of industry, can be handed over to the provincial 
control. In so many other matters, whereas the 
■responsibility of law-making may be vested in 
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the Centre, the authority to carry it out may be 
handed over to the provincial governments. 
Such legislative centralization and administra- 
tive decentralization is particularly suited to 
questions of marriage, divorce etc. Copyright, 
census and survey, customs, social insurance, 
factory codes and other similar questions also 
may be left to concurrent jurisdiction. The 
tracing of fugitives and unravelling of wide- 
spread conspiracies would also require similar 
co-operation between the Centre and the 
provinces. These are all problems which can 
neither be exclusively handled by the Central 
Government, nor can they be successfully 
resolved by the provincial governments. 

EXCLUSIVE PROVINCIAL JURISDICTION 

All the remaining departments of adminis- 
tration will be under the exclusive control of the 
provinces, which also will be the repositories of 
all residuary powers. It is not necessary to enter- 
into a detailed discussion of these powers, since in 
a good federation all those powers which are not 
specifically handed over to the Central Govern- 
ment are automatically exercised by the units. 
The main task of a federal constitution is to 
delimit the bounds of the central government. 
If we once more look at the above analysis we 
shall find that there are only five departments 
which have been proposed to be placed under 
the exclusive or partial jurisdiction of the 
federal government. They are foreign affairs, 
defence, the principal means of transport, cus- 
toms for the most part, and currency and ex- 
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change. There are a few more departments in 
which the federal government will have some 
rights of making laws etc. or of supervision. 
With the exception of these departments, which 
shall be specifically mentioned by the consti- 
tution, all other departments will be fully under 
the control of the autonomous units. 

The provincial government will have full 
control over the religious, cultural and civil 
rights of their citizens — though the safeguarding 
of the minority rights will be a part of the cons- 
titution. They will control education, from the 
primary stage to the highest university courses 
' and all matters connected with education — lite- 
rature, museums, language and literature, theatres, 
cinemas, musical academies etc. The legislation as 
well as the administrationofall these subjects will 
be in the hands of the provincial governments. 
Agriculture and various other problems connect- 
ed with agriculture also fall directly within the 
provincial jurisdiction. Along' with agriculture, 
the provincial government will control the land 
tax, forests, co-operative societies, and innumer- 
able local taxes. Similarly, local self-government, 
all institutions connected with the general health 
of the people, hospitals and the nursing homes 
etc.,public buildings, local roads and railway lines, 
gas, water works and electricity etc, also will be 
exclusively controlled by the provinces. But 
possibly the greatest expression of true autonomy 
of the provincial governments will be their res- 
ponsibility for law and order. The departments 
of law and order will be completely under their 
control. They will also control irrigation. 
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rivers, etc. The successful working of some of 
these, and similar departments, will undoubtedly 
necessitate a certain amount of inter-provincial 
co-operation, but this ought to have no adverse 
effect on provincial autonomy. In Europe, a 
river sometimes passes through four or five 
countries, and is jointly controlled by them all, 
but this never involves the loss of national 
sovereignty on the part of any of them. If we 
merely look at the above list of departments, 
which will all be under the exclusive control of 
the provincial governments, we can easily see 
that it includes departments which touch some 
of the most important aspects of human life and 
innumerable branches of administration which 
affect the daily life of every citizen, and all 
those rights about which the religious and cul- 
tural minorities are generally sensitive. 

If such a scheme is adopted, I am perfectly 
sure, the Muslim fears of being dominated by the 
majority can, to a very great extent,be set at rest, 
and, at the same time, the desire which is found 
not only in the Muslim majority provinces but 
in almost all the provinces to be the captains of 
their souls and the masters of their destiny, can 
be satisfied. It will also allow the Central 
Government to control the important affairs 
whenever there is an emergency in the countrj^ 
It has, of course, to be kept in mind that no 
division of powers and no amount of autonomy 
granted to the provinces can be satisfactory un- 
less there is the will to work 'it in a spirit of 
compromise. Another point to be kept in mind 
is that this does not imvolve either a ’ weak 
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centre or satellite provinces. There is gene- 
rally an impression that we have to choose 
between a weak centre and satellite provinces. 
Now, the beauty of a federal solution is that it 
does not weaken either the Centre or the 
provinces. It divides authority between the 
Centre and the units, and makes each sovereign 
and strong in its own allotted spheres. In those 
matters where the exclusive control will lie with 
the Centre, the Central Government will be 
able to act strongly. Similarly, with regard to 
those departments which will be under the ex- 
clusive control of the provincial units, they will 
be able to exercise supreme power. It is, there- 
refore, not a question of making the. Centre or 
the provinces imbecile. We can retain the 
strength of both, of course, in different spheres 
of action. The fear that a federal constitution 
weakens the national strength has been proved 
to be absolutely baseless by tfte recent war : 
it is not insignificant that the two countries 
which have emerged triumphant out of this war 
are both federal countries. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

Directions for Constitutional 
Adjustment 
The Starting-Point 

Having established the appropriateness of a 
federal constitution to the existing Indian circum- 
stances, and having discussed the basic principles 
of the proposed Indian federation, we have now 
to decide what shall be the starting point for 
our future constitutional development. There 
are four definte schemes before us. Many peo- 
ple think that, however mistaken our earlier 
constitutional experiments might have been, the 
Act of 1935 chalks out before us a very clear 
and definite programme of constitutional pro- 
gress and that we should, clearing the deadlock 
of the intervening years, once more set our- 
selves on the same path. We cannot, however, 
afford to forget that the British Government, 
which had the ultimate credit or discredit of 
evolving the scheme embodied in the Act of 
1935, has itself given it up. The alternative 
scheme which they have now placed before us 
was initiated in the August Offer of 1940, its 
outlines laid bare in the Cripps Proposals of 
March 1942, and some of its shortcomings rec- 
tified in the Wavell Plan of June 1945. The 
third scheme is that which the Congress is 
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propounding for a number of years. The 
Congress demands that the formulation of our 
future constitution should ' be the work of a 
Constituent Assembly, representing the entire 
adult population of the country. There is a 
fourth scheme also, which was for the first time 
propounded by the Muslim League in March 
1940. It asks for a division of the country into 
two parts and lays down that each part shall 
have the right to frame its own constitution. 
This is popularly known as the Pakistan Scheme. 
The whole scheme has been discussed in the 
earlier chapters, and its unsuitability to the 
existing Indian and international circumstances 
fully analysed. 

Much is said in favour of the Act of 1935. 
It is pointed out that it was the outcome of 
years of deliberation, discussion and debate, and 
that it was based on the principles of federalism. 
Whatever may be said about the Central part 
of the Act, it claimed to have brought into 
existence democratic governments in the pro- 
vincial sphere and, it is contended, if the 
federal part of the scheme had also been brought ' 
into existence, it might have led to a similar 
triumph of democratic forces at the Centre too. 
The policy adopted by the provincial governors, 
of not carrying their reserved powers and special 
responsibilities too far, had created a healthy 
precedent. It could be hoped that such inter- 
vention would be eliminated from the Central 
field of administration too. Everything appeared 
to be going on smoothly till the outbreak of 
war. During the period immediately preced- 
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ing the war, whenever there was a constitutional 
crisis, it could be averted due to the presence 
of goodwill on both sides. If the war had not 
come in between and the Congress had not 
committed the mistake of throwing over the 
provincial governments, it is argued, this cordia- 
lity of relations between the Indians and the 
British would have got further consolidated and, 
without bitterness or conflict, India would have 
found a place of honour in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. “Those who had care- 
fully studied the Indian situation”, writes Sir 
George Schuster, “and the provisions of the 
Act felt that, however large the safeguards and 
reservations on complete freedom might loom 
on paper. Indian ministers, if they took advan- 
tage of the wide powers which were given to 
them, would establish themselves in so strong 
a position that restraints could never effectively 
be imposed against any course which was in the 
interests of India and which commanded ,the 
genuine support of Indian opinion. Such people 
saw in the first workings of the provincial 
governments great signs for encouragement, 
and were prepared to let these outweigh in 
their judgment certain danger signals which 
also appeared. But they have been discouraged 
and, indeed, entirely baffled by the recent 
conduct of the Congress leaders”.^ 

Indian nationalism, on the other hand, 
opposed the Act of 1935 from the very begin- 
ning, and has now completely rejected it. What 
was unacceptable ten years back has become 

1. Iitiiiii inid J)eiilocnici/.,ldil, pp. 339-dO. 
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reprehensible before the enlightened popular 
forces of today. The worst feature of the Act 
of 1935 was that it laid a much greater emphasis 
on restrictions than on the transfer of power. 
As things stood, much depended on the fact 
whether the British Government was willing to 
work it in a liberal spirit — and with the growth 
of conservative forces in England this liberality 
of spirit was gradually ebbing out. The great- 
est drawback of the Act of 1935, thus, was that 
its working depended entirely on the mood of 
the British Government. In 1937, when it wanted 
to establish provincial governments in India, such 
governments could spring to life. For two years, 
it played with democratic forces in India, but 
towards the end of 1939, when it found them 
becoming too strong, the whole structure came 
toppling down, like a house of cards ! Whatever 
rights might have been given to the Indian 
people under the Act of 1935, the British 
government had not parted with an ounce of 
sovereignty. If it had not been so, popular forces 
could not have been so ruthlessly trampled 
over in 1939. If the British Government was 
convinced that the Congress ministries had 
lost the confidence of the people, they ought 
to have replaced them by ministers whom they 
considered to be more representative rather 
than placing the whole constitution in the 
hands of the Governor. Let it be reaffirmed, 
in this connection, that whatever might be the 
nature of our constitution, it may be parlia- 
mentary or presidential, dominion status or 
complete independence, we- want a complete 
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its own turn, was too decrepit -to stand on its 
own legs, and leaned completelj^ on the British 
Government. In fact, the Act of 1935 did not 
aim at the establishment of a federal constitu- 
tion in the country. It was designed merely to 
carry on an unitary system of government which 
was now clothed, in order that its teeth and 
claws may not be visible, in the attractive garb 
of federalism. The popular forces were kept in 
strick abeyance and in order further to throttle 
them, arrangements had been made for a large- 
scale back-door invasion by the Indian princely 
order. The Indian States had been ' so linked 
up with British India that it not only provided 
the Indian princes with an unstinted mainten- 
ance of their authoritarianism but gave a full 
scope to the British Government also to con- 
tinue its dictatorship. There was, in brief, 
more than sufficient provision for the reactionary 
influence of the princes to throw its full weight 
on the federal government, but the progressive 
ideas of the latter could have absolutely no 
influence on the Indian princes and their medi- 
aval regimes. The Act of 1935 had, thus, 
neither found a satisfactory solution of the 
problem of relationship between India and 
Britain nor was it able to tackle the inter-Indian 
issues. It was, therefore. \ natural, that the 
Indian public opinion rejected the whole scheme, 
log, stock and barrel. 

SEARCH FOR AN INTERIM SOLUTION 

Political events moved in a strange way 
between 1937 and 1939. The Congress had 
accepted to work provincial autonomy for 
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sentation in the federal bodic.s. If the states 
representatives in these federal bodies could 
only he chosen by people instead of by the 
autocratic rulers, the whole spirit of the con- 
stitution would have changed, and one of the 
strongest objections of the Congress would 
have vanished into thin air. Under these 
circumstances, we find that the Congress 
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opposition to the Act of 1935 was gradually 
losing force. But, on the other hand, the keen- 
ness of the Indian Princes and of the British 
Government to support it was also fast dis- 
appearing. The Indian Princes had accepted the 
principle of federalism under the impression 
that it would give them a chance, without 
compelling them to sacrifice an iota of their 
autocracy, to influence all-India politics. But as 
they became more and more acquainted with 
the essentials of federation and began to realize 
that the federal government, and the forces of 
democracy at its back, were bound, sooner or 
later, to encroach upon their soverign rights, 
they grew sceptic, and indifferent, and cold to- 
wards the idca,i The acceptance of a federal 
constitution of India by the British government 
was conditional on its acceptance by the princes. 
The adhesion of a majority ot Indian- princes 
was made an indispensable condition of its in- 
auguration. In the absence of such an 
assurance, the British government had every 
fear that power would pass into progressive 
hands. By the beginning of 1939, the princely 
attitude had become clear. The British 
Government was now keen to shake off the 
entire scheme. The outbreak of the war, in 
September 1939, gave them an excellent pretext 
to do so. 

The renunciation by the Congress of the 
provincial government and the burial of the 

1. Bor II detailod study oC the change in the point of view of the 
Indian Pi-inces see : ' 

Dr. Raghubir Singh : Indian Slates and the New Itegime. 
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Act of 1935 the British Government itself 
brought into relief two different aspects of our 
constitutional problem. Firstly, there was the 
need to devise some interim solution for ending 
the existing political impasse, and secondly, 
there was the problem of formulating a perma- 
nent constitution of the country which might 
be able to tackle its fundamental problems. An 
interim solution would have sufficed for the 
duration of the war, but in order partly to 
arrange the growing political demands of the 
country and partly to cover up the hollowness 
of the proposed interim scheme, hopes were, 
time and again, raised in our minds regarding 
the future. At the outbreak of the war, the 
Viceroy entered into a series of talks with the 
prominent leaders of the country. In October 

1939, he suggested, as an interim measure, the 
establishment of a consultative group, represen- 
tative of all major political parties in British 
India and of the Indian Princes. The Governor- 
General himself was to preside over the group 
which was to be summoned at his invitation, and 
to have as its object ‘the association of public 
opinion in India with the conduct of the war 
and with questions relating to war activities’. 
When this phantom offer failed to create any 
impression of the Indian nationalism, the Viceroy, 
in his Orient Club speech at Bombayv January 

1940, drew up a more attractive picture about 

the future. He made it clear that Dominion 
Status was the goal of British policy in India ‘to 
be attained with the minimum de?'~' - ^r the. 
conclusion of the war’. It: a ' 
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time officially laid down that Dominion Status 
of the Statute of Westminster variety was the 
British Government’s objective for India. The 
Act of 1935 was not completely thrown into 
the scrap-heap. It was said that they would be 
'ready to consider the re-opening of the scheme 
of the Act of 1935 as soon as practicable after 
the war with the aid of Indian opinion.’. So far 
as the immediate arrangements were concern- 
ed, the Viceroy now kindly agreed, instead of 
creating a loose consultative group, depending 
completely on his whims and fancies and initia- 
tive, to extend his Executive Council so as to 
include a small number of political leaders 'sub- 
ject to such local adjustments between the 
leaders of the great communities as may be 
necessary to ensure harmonious working’. The 
question of conceding to India the right of. self- 
determination had not been mentioned any- 
where so far. In August 1940, the Viceroy 
dropped this condition of ‘local adjustments’ and 
announced the expansion of his Executive 
Council. The August announcement contained 
two significant points. The first was related 
to minority communities. They were given an 
assurance that no constitutional change would 
ever be made in future unless their approval 
was first obtained. The second point related 
to the machinery for building the frame-work of 
the future constitution. It was laid down that 
it would be primarily the responsibility of 
Indians themselves and would originate from 
Indian conceptions of the social, economic and 
political structure of Indian life — again, 'subject 
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to the due fulfilment of the obligations which 
Great Britain’s long connection with India 
has imposed upon her, and for which His 
Majesty’s Government cannot divest themselves 
of responsibility’. 

The August Offer of 1940 was insulting, so 
far as suggestions for the present were concerned, 
and vague and dangerous in its implications 
regarding the future. Sir Stafford Cripps was 
the first man to place some definite scheme for 
the future constitution of the country : 

1. He envisaged the creation of a new Indian Union, 
which would constitute a dominion associated with 
the Kingdom and other Dominions by a common 
allegiance to the Crown but ‘equal to them in every 
respect’ and 'in no way sxibordinatc in any aspect 
of its domestic or external affairs’. 

2 The constitution of this Indian Union was to be 
formed not by the British Parliament, but by an 
elccteil body. 

3. Provision was to be mode for participation of 
Indian States in this constitution-making body. 

4. Any Province of British India that was not 
prepared to accept the new constitution was to be 
gis'en the right to retain its e.xisting constitutional 
position, and provision was to be made for its 
subsequent accession if it so decided. 

5 A treaty was to be negotiated and signed between 
His Jlajesty’s Govt, and the constitutiqn-making 
body. This treaty was to cover all necessary 
matter arising out of the complete transfer of res- 
ponsibility from British to Indian hands. 

■ "S. The treaty was also to make provision, in accord- 
ance loith undertakings given by His Majesty's 
Government, for the protection of racial and 
religious minorities. 

7. Provision was to be made for the holding of pro- 
vincial elections at the end of hostilities, immedi- 
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■ ately affnr Avliicli tlio entire membership of the 
lower houses of provinciiil le^islntures was, as a 
single electoi-iil college, to proceerl to the election 
of tlie constitution-making body by the sj'stem of 
proportional representation. This new body was 
to be in number about one-tenth of the number of 
electoral college. 

8. If the leaders of the Indian opinion in the principal 
communities could agree, before tlie end of ho.s- 
tilitie.s upon some other form of constituting this 
body — that could be adopted. But in the absence 
of such agreement, the above-mentioned method 
was to preA’ail. 

9. In tin’s constitution-making body, Indian States 
were to be invited in the same proportion to their 
total population as in the case of representatives 
of Briti.sh India as a whole mid icUh the same 
powers as JJrit/sh Indian members. 

The Cripps Proposals, so far as their impli- 
cations regarding the future were concerned, 
might, with some verbal and some fundamental 
changes, have been acceptable to the country, 
but so far as the immediate present was con- 
cerned, they merely reaffirmed what the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State had repeated ad 
nauseum since August 1940, and which Sir 
Stafford Cripps had himself condemned earlier. 
Indian nationalism was not prepared to forget 
the present in the illusions of the future. 

Maintaining this scheme in fact for the future, 
the first step forward towards finding a satisfac- 
tory solution for the present was taken by Lord 
Wavell in June 1945. The Waveii Proposals 
reaffirmed once again that the objective of the 
British Government was to advance India along 
her goal of full self-government, but at the same 
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time made it clear that it had no intention of 
imposing a constitutional settlement on the 
countr 5 ^ The Viceroy announced his intention 
of forming a new Executive Council, which was 
to be more representative of organised political 
opinion. The new Executive Council was to 
represent the main communities, rather than the 
leading political parties, and was to consist of an 
equal proportion of Caste-Hindus and Muslims. 
If the leaders of the various communities had 
agreed to these proposals, they could have 
formed an executive council under the existing 
constitution. In that case, with the exception 
of the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief, it- 
would have become an entirely Indian Council. 
The Commander-in-Chief could not have diver- 
ted himself of his responsibilities as war-minister, 
but the viceroy was willing to place the port- 
folios of external affairs, so long held by himself, 
in the hands of an Indian. The scheme also 
included the appointment of a British High 
Commissioner in India, as in the Dominions, 
and this officer was to be in charge of the 
safeguarding of Britain’s trade interests in this 
country. The proposals suffered from two 
serious draw-backs. Firstly, they aimed to bring 
down the Caste-Hindus, whose number is above 
43 p. c. of the total population, to the same level 
as the Muslims who are not more than 24 p. c. 
Secondly, the Viceroy had translated the propos- 
al of parity between the Congress and the Mus- 
lim League, which had been the basis of the 
Bhulabhai-Liaqat Ali talks, into the communal 
language — and had thereby appeared to be 
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creating the impression that he thought 
the Congress to be representative of the 
Hindus alone, wlien the Viceroy, b3’ his 
accepting Maulana Azad as representing the 
Congress, indirectly accepted the Congress 
claim to be a nationalist organization, the 
Congress also withdrew its active opposition to 
the principle of parity between the Castc- 
Hindus and the Muslims. But due to the claim 
forwarded by the League to be the sole repre- 
sentative of the Indian Muslims, and the repu- 
diation of that claim by Malik Khizar Hayat 
Khan and other Muslim leaders, the Simla 
Conference was declared as unsuccessful. In 
the meantime, the last curtain had been dropped 
at the world-war, and the general consensus of 
opinion, here as well as in England, was that 
the time for interim solutions was past and 
that the work of framing a permanent consti- 
tution for India was now to be undertaken. It 
Was under these circumstances that the decision 
to hold elections to the central and the provin- 
cial legislatures was made, and it is thought that 
as soon as the results of these elections are 
known, the task of framing a permanent consti- 
tution will be undertaken. 

Demand for a constituent assembly 

The various proposals brought forward by 
the British Government during the last five 
or six 3'ears to devise an interim solution — for 
the political impasse or for a permanent consti- 
tutional settlement, touch their highest water- 
mark, in the one case, in the Wavell proposals 
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and in the other, in the Cripps Offer. But they 
fall far below the Congress demand, the Con- 
gress was prepared to move a long way towards 
compromise in the matter of an interim solu- 
tion. It would have been satisfied if the 
Central Government had been made amenable 
to some kind of popular control; and if a clear 
and unequivocable declaration had been made 
regarding India to full independence at the end 
of hostilities. Of course, it was not willing to 
be lured into mere consultative committees or 
shadow cabinets. As the war grew in intensity 
and grimness, the Congress showed an increas- 
ingly greater spirit of compromise. The Poona 
resolution of the Congress, in which it had 
offered to compromise even its creed of non- 
violence, was the boldest step in this direction. 
While reaffirming the Congress conviction 
that the acknowledgement by Great Britain of 
the complete independence of India was the 
only solution of the problems facing both India, 
and Britain, the Congress, through the Poona 
resolution, expressed its willingness to accept, for 
the present, a provisional National Government 
at the Centre, which could command the 
confidence of all the elected elements in the 
Central Legislature and secure the closest co- 
operation of the responsible governments in the 
Provinces. The Bardoli resolution of the Con- 
gress was another effort to break open the 
deadlock. But all these efforts were ship- 
wrecked at the rock of British Governmer^^’s 
intransigent attitude and a grim de > ' 
to hold on. - But while the Congr^ 
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willing, during war period, to keep in abeyance 
some of its essential demands, it is not likely to 
enter into any compromise regarding them so far 
as arrangements regarding the future are con- 
cerned. As it declared at its Ramgarh session, 
1940, “Nothing short of complete independence 
can be accepted by the people of India. Indian 
freedom cannot exist within the orbit of Impe- 
rialism, and Dominion Status or any other status 
within the Imperial structure is wholly inappli- 
cable to India, is not in keeping with the 
dignity of a great nation, and would bind India 
in many ways to British politics and economic 
structure.” The August resolution of 1942 was 
a powerful re-statement of the same resolution.. 

The Congress has always repudiated the idea 
that the task of framing our future constitution 
can be left to the British Government. It has 
always believed that it should be entrusted to a 
Constituent Assembly elected in India on the 
basis of adult suffrage. In his hurricane elec- 
tion tour of 1936-37, Jawaharlal Nehru had 
spread the idea far and wide in the country. It 
also formed an integral part of the Congress 
election manifesto of 1936. In March 1937, 
while condemning the Act of 1935, the Con- 
gress Working Committee declared, on behalf of 
the people that “they desire to frame their own 
constitution, based on national independence, 
through the medium of a Constituent Assembly, 
elected by adult franchise”. In fact as Jawaharlal 
Nehru pointed out, the Congress accepted 
office in 1937, not ‘to work the constitution in 

1. Jawaharlftl Nehvn -. The XTnity of India, p. 61. 
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the noFoial wa 3 ^’ but to stultif}' the constitution 
and prepare the ground for the Constituent 
Assemblj' and independence.” The project was 
further expounded by the Congress Working 
Committee to the end of 1939. The Assembly. 
it explained, should be elected ‘on the basis of 
adult suffrage,’ the minorities being represented 
in accordance with their numerical strength 
and by separate electorates if so desired. “This 
Assembh"^ can frame a constitution,” said the 
resolution, “in which the rights of accepted 
minorities would be protected to their satisfac- 
tion, and in the event of some matters relating 
to minority rights not being mutually agreed to, 
they can be referred to arbitration.” This 
method of a Constituent Assembly was, in the 
opinion of the Working Committee, ‘the only 
democratic method of determining the constitu- 
tion of a free country’. The Congress consider- 
ed such an Assembly alone to be ‘the adequate 
instrument for solving the communal and other 
difficulties’. A few days later, Gandhiji who 
had hitherto shown little interest in the 
Assembly plan, announced his conversion to it.i 
In March 1940, it was advocated in the open 
session of the Congress. Even when the Con- 
gress launched upon an ‘open rebellion’ in 
August 1942, it had its eyes fixed on the Con- 
stituent Assembly. Jawaharlal Nehru, while 
explaining the implications of the August reso- 
lution said, “On the withdrawal of British rule 
in India responsible men and women of the 
country will come together to form a provisional 

1. llnrijan, Nov. 25, 1949. 
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Government, representative of all important 
sections of the people of India, which will later 
evolve a scheme by which a Constituent 
Assembly can be convened in order to prepare 
a constitution for the Government of India, 
acceptable to all sections of the people”. 

How far is the British Government prepar- 
ed to concede this demand for a Constituent 
Assembly? The Viceroy had declared in August 
1940, on behalf of the British Government that 
‘they will most readily assent to the sitting up, 
after the conclusion of the war, with the least 
possible delay, of a body representative of the 
principal elements in India’s national life in 
order to devise the frame work of the new con- 
stitution’, and that, in the meantime ‘they will 
lend every aid in their power to hasten deci- 
sion on all relevant matters to the utmost 
degree’. But, there is a world of difference bet- 
ween this body and the Constituent Assembly 
demanded by the Congress. It is one thing to 
entrust the work of constitution-smaking to a 
body ‘representative of the principal elements 
in India’s national life’ whose basis of represen- 
tation as well as the terms of reference were as 
yet undefined, and quite another to get this 
work done by a Constituent Assembly elected 
by the Indian people, on the basis of adult 
suffrage and vested with ultimate sovereign 
rights. The British Government moved a good 
deal far beyond their earlier position in the 
Cripps proposals of 1942. Sir Stafford Cripps 
suggested the formation of a constitution-mak- 
ing body, not directly elected by the people of 
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India on the basis of adult suffrage, but indirect- 
ly elected by provincial legislatures, which them- 
selves would continue to be constituted on the 
basis of most limited franchise exercised through 
the most faulty methods of representation. But 
in spite of this defective method of composi- 
tion, the British Government could have been 
credited with having taken a really constructive 
step, had they not proposed to load this con- 
stitution-making body with nominees of Indian 
princes. As such, the Qongress had no alternative 
but to reject the suggestion. “Even the constitu- 
tion-making body”, the Congress deplored, while 
rejecting the rest of the Cripps Offer, “is so 
constituted that the people’s right to self- 
determination is vitiated by the introduction of 
none-representative elements”. The ^ British 
Government have, thus, while accepting the 
principle that the future constitution of India 
will be framed by Indians themselves, have not 
yet seen their way to accept the Congress 
demand for a Constituent Assembly. 

Several arguments are brought forward to 
oppose the demand for a Constituent Assembly. 
The foremost of them, of course, is that it is not 
acceptable to the minorities. The Muslim 
League has set its face against it from the very 
beginning, Mr Jinnah being of opinion that 
the Assembly would be nothing but a packed 
body manoeuved and managed by a Congress 
caucus ’1 Other minority groups too have not 
shown much enthusiasm for the idea. It is con- 
tended that while the Congress has agreed 

Kelts Chfiinide, Dec. 11, ,1939. 
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minor points being subinittcd to arbitration, 
the major issues would undoubtedly be decided 
by a simple majority vote — whereas the very 
csstuicc of the Muslim revolt is its rejection of 
‘numerical democracy’ and ‘majority rule’. It is 
further asked how a mere extension of the basis 
of the constitution-making body to the entire 
population of the country would facilitate a 
correct expression of the wishes of all the 
Indian people as to the form of government 
under which they want to live. The wider the 
franchise is extended, it is argued, the more of 
uneducated peasantry and manual labourers 
would be drawn within its orbit, and this ele- 
ment would be the most easy prey for dema- 
gogic influences. This will hardly be conducive 
to communal understanding. “It seems pro- 
bable.” writes Prof. Coupland, “that the results 
of the Assembly elections would reflect the 
communal schism at least as much as the normal 
provincial elections. In fact, when the new 
machinery for registering the electors and hold- 
ing the gigantic poll has been set up at vast 
expenditure of time and money, the product 
would be much the same as that which the 
existing machinery could provide with no 
extra labour or cost. The only substantial 
difference would be that the number of votes 
cast would be far greater. Would this make it 
easier to obtain a constitutional agreement ? 
The only way to obtain it is by compromise, 
and that is not assisted by marshalling the 
masses behind the desputants.”i it is also 

1. The Coiisliliili'mnI Proh’em in liniia, vo). Ill p. 34. 
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pointed out that the idea of a Constituent 
Assembly belongs to the period before the 
communal schism had become so deep as it is 
now , but that, in the existing circumstances, it 
would merely be ‘a useless and costly duplication 
of the existing machinery for giving expression 
to the wishes of the people’. 

Another argument that is generally brought 
forward in support of the above line of reason- 
ing is that the discussion and drafting of a new 
constitution is a business which ought to be 
entrusted, not to people, but, to experts and 
especially to men who have had experience of 
government, and that the smaller their number, 
the more likely they are to react agreement. 
Sir Maurice Gwyer in his Benares University 
Convocation Address, 1939, said. “(In a small 
body) men come to know each other better, to 
appreciate the strong points of another’s case 
and to realize the weaker points of their^own. 
The impact of mind upon mind has its effect, 
and after sometime. ...a sort of corporate sense is 
born, out of which there may emerge if not a 
common will, at least a common desire to pro- 
duce results.”^ The learned Chief Justice also 
pointed out that whenever a Constituent 
Assembly elected on a wide franchise has 
attempted the task of constitution-making, if 
has signally failed. The work of the 900 mem- 
bers of the National Convention elected to 
draft a constitution for Revolutionary France in 

1 snssested, in an intervie’.v to Renter's political correspon- 

dent, on Nov. IG. 1915. that a Constituent Assembly for India .•houlfl 
be small and shonW carry on its work in secret sessions, like 
Philadelphia Convention, which framed the C.S.A. ^Constitution. 
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1795 was the prelude to Napoleon and twenty 
years of war, the work of 900 members of the 
Constituent Assembly elected to draft a consti- 
tution for the French Republic in 1848 was the 
prelude to the Second Empire and Sedan. The 
German National Assembly of 1848, which was 
attended by about 500 delegates, also failed to 
achieve its object. The Assembly at Weimar in 
1919, which numbered about 420, gave birth to a 
Constitution which did not survive its infancy. 
The Russian Constituent Assembly elected in 
1917 by the votes of 45 million people, met only 
once. The principal constitution, on the other 
hand, which have so far stood the test of time 
were all the product of small bodies of men, 
chosen not by great popular electorates but by 
their legislatures or governments. The average 
attendance on the Philadelphia Convention 
which created the United States was 30. The 
two CQnferences which created the Dominion of 
Canada were attended by 22 and 33 delegates 
respectively. The National Conventions which 
created the Commonwealth of Australia and the 
Union of South Africa consisted of 50 and 30 
members each. The existing Constitution of the 
U.S.S.R. was framed by a body of 31. The pro- 
ceedings of almost all these conferences were 
kept a dead secret.^ 

All these arguments appear to be fairly con- 
vincing. But they merely suppress the true and 
emphasise what is untrue. The main difference 
between the constitution-making body proposed 
by the British Government and the- Constituent 

3 Hound Table, Mnrcli 19 10, pp. 480-89. 
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ssembly demanded by the Congress is not that 
;C one insists on a small number of delegates 
id secretly and the other is anxious for a large, 
iwicldy body, with each constituent group 
ady to pick up a quarrel. The Congress has no- 
hcre suggested that the Constituent Assembly 
lall necessarily be large or that it will refuse to 
aid its delcbrations in secrecy. The main 
fference between the Government proposals 
id the Congress demand is that the one envi- 
ges a body based on the most narrow franchise, 
hereas the other insists on broadbasing it on 
ic consent of every able-bodied adult in India, 
he main difference, thu.s, is between a denial 
', and an insistance upon, democratic rights, 
he Government is not prepared to extend the 
anchise, as it is afraid of unleashing terrific 
jpular forces. Tlie Congress, on the other hand, 
anxious that those forces are released and 
lat the future constitution of tlie country is 
iscd upon them. Democracy knows of no 
ternativc. If we want to frame a democratic 
institution for India, the constituent machinery 
lould also be democratic. All the constitutions 
entioned by Sir Maurice Gwyer which, accord- 
;g to him, have stood the test of time, were 
•oadbased on democratic forces. The two 
ethods generally adopted for electing the Con- 
ituent Assembly — the one based on direct elec- 
on, as in Australia, Germany (1919), Austria 
919), Ireland (1922) and various States of Cent- 
il and South-Eastern Europe after 1919, and the 
ther, on the election by the legislatures of the 
:deral units, as in U.S.A., South Africa etc. — are 
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of these plans may be referred to a small com- 
mittee. There might also be a co-ordinating com- 
mittee to co-ordinate the work of the other com- 
mittees. The Assembly as a whole may meet 
only in plenary sessions first, to determine the 
general outlines of the constitution-making and, 
then, to consider the reports and recommend- 
ations of the committees. 

.The Constituent Assembly, once it is formed, 
will lay down its own procedure of work. It 
will elect its own p)resident, determine the 
basic principles of our future constitution and 
appoint the various committees for drawing 
the outlines of that constitution. It will be for 
the Constituent Assembly to decide whether 
our future constitution will be federal or 
unitary. It will also determine the division of 
powers between the Centre and the Provinces, 
the nature of relations between the various 
branches of administration, the extent of 
franchise, the method of representation, the 
restrictions that will be necessary on the econo- 
mic policy of the government and such other 
problems. It will appoint committees for the 
study of various problems, perhaps a co-ordina- 
ting committee also to co-ordinate the work of 
these various committees, and, then, discuss the 
reports submitted by these committees. It will 
also have the final authority to sanction the 
constitution as it emerges out of the study and 
deliberation, discussion and debate, carried over 
a long period in the committees. It will be 
guided- in this work by the-experience of other 
constituent assemblies which have met ' 
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Other countries in the past— the Federal Con- 
vention o£ the United States, ' the Constituent 
Assemblies which framed the constitutions of 
the European States at the end of the last 
World War and the Federal Convention which 
framed the constitution of Australia. A Con- 
stituent Assembly according .to Jawaharlal 
Nehru, ‘does not mean a body of people, or a 
gathering of able lawyers, who are intent on 
drawing up a constitution. ’ It means a nation 
on the/ move, throwing away the spell of its past 
political and social structure, and fashioning for 
itself a new government of its own making. It 
means the masses of the country in action 
through their elected representatives.’^ A 
constitution framed and approved by such an 
Assembly is likely to be acceptable to the ■ 
entire country. .The Constituent Assembly, in 
fact, will symbolise our determination to free 
- ourselves from political domination and econo- 
mic exploitation. Its sphere of action, naturally, 
will be above communal conflicts. As such a 
constituent assembly alone is the adequate in- 
strument for solving the communal problems. 

indo-british treaty 

The Constituent Assembly, whether elected 
directly on the basis of adult suffrage or in- 
directly by an electoral College consisting of 
members of the proyincial legislature, will have 
to take up the question of an Indio-British 
Treaty. The idea of such a Treaty was brought 
to the forefront by .Sir Stafford Cripps. Clause 

1 Quoted by N. Qanguli, Constituent Assemhhj for , India p. 244. 
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(C) (ii) of the Draft Declaration lays down 
as one of the conditions for implementing an 
Indian Constitution ‘the signing of a Treaty — 
negotiated between -His Majestfy’s Government 
and the Constitution-making body’. “TheTreaty”, 
according to Sir Stafford Cripps “will cover all 
necessary matters arising out of the complete 
transfer of responsibility from British to Indian 
hands”. It will also “make provision, in. accord- 
ance with undertakings given by H. M, S. for 
the protection qf racial and religious minorities”. 
But it “will not impose any restriction on the 
power of the Indian Union to decide in future 
its relationship to other member States of the 
British Commonwealth”. Sir Stafford Cripps 
further declared that “whether or not an Indian 
State elects to adhere to the constitution, it will 
be necessary to negotiate a revision of its Treat 3 '^. 
arrangements so far as this may be required in 
the new situation”. That the British Govern- 
ment has not dropped the idea, in spite of much 
water, as well as fire, having flown since then 
both under and over the bridges of Ganges and 
Thames, was made clear by Premier Attlee in 
the latest declaration of his Government’s policy 
on September 19, 1945. .“The broad definition 
of British policy”, said Mr. Attlee, “towards 
India contained in the declaration of, 1942, 
which had *the support of all parties in this 
country, stands in all its fullness and purpose. 
This declaration envisage the negotiation of 
a Treaty between the British Government and 
the constitution-making body. The Gpvern- 
ment is giving immediate consideration to the 
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contents of such a Treaty”. It now trans- 
pires that Sir B. Narsingha Rau, Officer on 
Special Duty in the Reforms Office of the 
Government of India, has also begun studying 
problems connected with such a Treaty. His 
terms of reference, it is understood, are in ac- 
cordance with those laid down in the Cripps’ 
proposals. 

Sir' Stafford Cripps, while making the sugges- 
tion, had precedents of such treaties being 
negotiated between the British Government 
and Ireland, Egypt and South Africa — though 
none of them had been negotiated between the 
British Government and a constitution-making 
body. The Treaty with Ireland, signed on 
Dec. 6, 1921, had a very chequered career. The 
British Government had, in 1920, at Llyod 
George’s initiative, formulated a Constitution 
for Ireland, providing two separate governments 
in that country, each having its own parliament, 
linked up by a federal council, matters like 
national defence and foreign relations being 
reserved for the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
British Government. The Irish people decided 
to boycott this super-imposed constitution. 
They refused to elect members to the proposed 
parliament, or to obey the orders of the British 
authorities. For a time the British Govern- 
ment tried coetcion, but soon convinced of 
the impracticability of such a policy, it opened 
negotions for a treaty. Certain members of the 
British Cabinet and an equal number of repre- 
sentatives froin the Dail Eireann undertook 
'the negotiations and eventually were able to 
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restrictions on Indian freedom, when it talks 
of provision for the ‘protection of racial and 
reiijiious minorities’ and says that this provision 
has to be made ‘in accordance with undertak- 
ings piven by H.M.S,’ A similar provision in 
the Anglo-Irish Treaty merely laid down that 
neither the Parliament of Irish Free State nor 
that of Northern IrclantI shall make any law 
so as either directly or indirectly to endow any 
religion or prohibit or restrict the free exercise 
thereof or give any preference or impose any 
disability on account of any religious belief or 
religious status or make any discrimination in 
respect to State aid to schools or admission of 
children to aided schools. Now, the proper 
place where such a guarantee can find a place 
is not in a treaty with a foreign country but in 
the future constitution of the country. No 
Treaty which impose.s the slightest restriction 
on the full national sovereignty of India can be 
acceptable to the Indian people. The Congress 
is already committed to the principle of safe- 
guarding the position of minorities by a decla- 
ration of fundamental rights about their civil 
■ liberty, freedom of religion and non-discrimina- 
tion in the matter of public services, etc. There 
should be no difficulty in making this declara- 
tion of fundamental rights an integral part of 
the Indian Constitution. 

y/hat, then, shall the Indo-British Treaty 
contain? Defence is supposed to be an impor- 
tant matter to be dealt with in the Treaty. In 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, articles 7 and 8 
provide for the maintenance of troops for the 
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defence of Suez Canal, and for facilities and 
assistance to be rendered in the event of Britain 
becoming involved in War with other powers. 
But Egypt’s case is different. She stands as a 
sentry on one of the vital links of the life-line 
of the Empire. In the case of India, no such 
vital strategic need is involved. But perhaps 
the British forces and . officers, who form an 
important part of the Indian army today, may 
stay on in this country, and their condition of 
service may have to be deprived by the Treaty, 
There is absolutely no reason why it should be 
so. A free India will have no need of British 
forces to help her in her defence. The British 
troops in India must immediately be withdrawn 
and either incorporated in the Home army or 
dissolved after a suitable compensation is paid 
to them. It may be recalled in this connection 
that a similar method was adopted in the Anglo- 
Irish Agreement. The agreement provided for 
‘fair compensation, to be paid by the Irish State, 
to judges, officials, members of police forces and 
other public ser\’'ants who are discharged by it 
or who retire in consequence of the change of 
government effected in pursuance thereof’. The 
Soulbury Commission also recommended a 
similar provision in connection with Ceylon 
reforms. The problem can be tackled in our 
country also on similar hnes. There are some 
people who think that even if we may be able 
to dispense with British army, we may have to 
depend on British na%Tr for some time. Provision 
may, therefore, have to be niade for port and 
harbour facilities for the British navy, as ' 
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Anglo-Irish Treaty. But, again, we cannot for- 
get that whereas Ireland was an integral part of 
England’s own defences, the case of India is 
very different. If a similar provision is made 
in the case of India, it will mean a continuance 
of imperialistic chains round about her girdle. 
In fact, whatever help we take from England’s 
army or navy for the training of our own forces 
should be absolutely voluntary. Any deviation 
from this healthy principle will be incompatible 
with the interests of India. 

In fact, our Treaty with England ought to be 
definitely based on two important principles. 
Firstly, it should not place any restrictions 
whatsoever on India’s full national sovereignty. 
This would, naturally,, mean that it should have 
nothing to do with India’s internal problems. 
The minorities’ problems are exclusively of that 
nature. The problems of the maintenance of 
law and order inside the country, .and of national 
defence against external aggression, also belong 
to the, same category. The Treaty, as Mr. Attlee 
has accepted, ‘shall not seek to provide for any- 
thing incompatible with the interests of India’. 
Secondly, there must be specific provision for 
future amendments and changes in that Treaty, 
to accord with changes in times and circum- 
stances. It is possible that today we might agree 
^ to support a democrate England in a conflict 
with forces ;of fascist aggression,, but we may 
have to reconsider our attitude towards her if, 
tomorrow, she throws overboard her democra- 
tic institutions, arid enters into a close ahiance 
with reactionary forces as against the progressive 
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ones. There might be a clash also between our 
interests in our neighbouring countries and 
Britain's desire to have them in her control 
along with other imperial powers. It is clear 
that under stich changed circumstances, we 
would not feel ourselves bound by the Treaty 
obligations which we accept now. Another 
important point which would need clarification 
is to lay down as to what authority shall have 
the power to interpret the terms of the Treaty, 
in case there is a difference of opinion between 
the High Contracting Parties and to enforce 
the observation of these terms by the parties 
concerned. Tiiis authority can be vested only 
in some highly respected international organi- 
zation. 

I strongly feel that the treaty-making with 
England and the constitution-making for India 
should be two different works — even though 
they may have to be performed by the same 
constitution-making body. The Treaty will deal 
with tho.se problems alone which concern, on 
the one side, with the future relationship of 
India and England, and, on the other, with the 
Indo-British position in the wider context, of 
international relationship. It may include, for 
example, certain trade agreements. India may 
agree to provide special facilities for the con- 
sumption of British goods in return for England’s 
help in the work of her industrialization. The 
Constiiation, on the other hand, will be an 
effort to solve the internal problems of the 
country. It will, indeed, be a gigantic effort. 
A thousand and one complicated prob'-f'^ will 
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have to be decided. The very economity of the 
task would require that this body is able to 
command the widest sanction, in other words, 
is elected on the basis of adult suffrage. A 
suggestion has been thrown in this connection 
that the constitution-making body must only 
frame the future constitution of India, and leave 
the work of treaty-making in the hands of the 
Government framed on the basis of that con- 
stitution. But this seems to be clearly im- 
practicable. Unless a treaty is first made bet- 
ween the British Government and the Indian 
Constitution -making body, according to which 
the sovereign power is unconditionally trans- 
ferred to the latter, it will not be possible for a 
really stable government to be formed. Under 
these circumstances, the only feasible method 
of formulating the Indo-British Treaty seems 
to be the opening of negotiations between' the 
British Government and the Indian Constituent 
Assembly. 

, FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 

A number of constitutional devices can be 
adopted for bringing about a greater adjustment 
on the communal plane. The most important 
of this- will be the declaration of certain funda- 
mental rights and their inclusion in the consti- 
tution both of the Central Government and of 
the provincial units. On the question of the 
inclusion of fundamental rights in the consti- 
tution there are two schools of thought. The 
British writers generally do not believe in the 
inclusion of such fundamehtal rights in the 
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constitution. They think that it would be 
difficult for rhese rights to be implemented by 
law courts and that if they were so implemented 
they would lead, to a good deal of confusion. 
But the British view does not seem to carry 
conviction with the constitutional authorities 
in other countries, for we find that almost 
every .country of the world has got a number of 
fundamental rights interwoven in its consti- 
tution. In the United States of America, in 
Germany and all the new States of South 
Eastern Europe created after the last Great 
War, in U.S.S.R., every where we find a parti- 
cular'^emphasis laid on these fundamental rights. 

In India, it appears that it will be absolutely 
necessary to have a list of such rights. The 
Indian people seem to be strongly in favour of 
such a thing. The Indian National Congress 
drew up in its Karachi Session in 1931 a charter 
of fundamental rights which it reiterated in the 
A-C.C. resolution of November 1, 1937, and 
further expanded in the Working Committee 
Resolution 11, 1945. The Muslim League in its 
Lahore resolution of 1940 also demanded “ade- 
quate effective and mandatory safeguards to 
be specially provided in the constitution for 
minorities in the units and the regions for the 
protection of the religious, cultural, economic, 
political, administrative and other rights and 
interests in consultation with them.” The 
wordings of the resolution are rather vague. It 
is not dearly mentioned what safe-guards are 
to be required but if we go back to the 14- 
noint statement of Muslims claims adopted 
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the All-India Muslim Conference in 1929 we 
find these safeguards enumerated there. It is 
demanded “that the Indian constitution should 
embody adequate safeguards for protection and 
promotion of Muslim education, language, reli- 
gion, personal law and Muslim Charitable 
Institutions and for the one share in grants and 
aids.” It is thus clear that there is a genefalcon- 
scientious of opinion in our country in favour 
of having a list of fundamental rights included 
in out future constitution. 

The value of such a declaration of funda- 
mental rights being included in the Indian 
constitution is immense. We can look "at it 
mainly from two points of view. Firstly, it 
will be a constant reminder to the legislatures 
as to what laws they have to frame and formu- 
late, and under what limits they have to work. 
If there is such a charter the legislature cannot 
be expected to violate either its spirit or its 
letter.. If it tries to do so there will be the 
Supreme Court and other judicial bodies to take 
notice of it. Possibly such an action will be 
immediately declared ultra vires. There is an- 
other advantage in a declaration of rights. It 
serves as a means of education to the be specifi- 
cally minorities -themselves. They know where 
they stand. They know what tights they have 
got in exercise. They can alsp appreciate that 
they have got a position in th^ state which can- 
not be lightly taken away from them. They 
can feel a psychological satisfaction that even 
though they are a minority in the state the 
latter is anxious to see that their rights are pro- 
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perly safeguarded, 

WHAT RIGHTS ARE TO BE INCLUDED ? 

The next question which arises is as to what 
rights are to be included in such a declaration. 
Here we can take a leaf from the rights includ- 
ed in the post-war European constitutions. 
The list of fundamental rights is generally a 
fairly exhaustive one. It includes different 
kinds of rights. There are cultural rights. Let 
us first take up the question of civil and politi- 
cal rights. We may, in this connection straight- 
way, adopt the list finally approved of by the 
Congress Working Committee, on December 11, 
1945, “The Constitution,” so runs the reso- 
lution, shall provide for fundamental rights, 
among them the following : — 

(1) Every citizen of India has the right of 
free expression of opinion, the right of free 
association and combination, and the right to 
assemble peacefully and without arms, for a 
purpose not opposed to law or morality. 

(2) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of 
conscience and the right freely to profess and 
practise his religion, subject to public order and 
morality. 

(3) The culture, language and script of the 
minorities and of the different linguistic areas 
shall be protected. 

(4) All citizens are equal before the law, 
irrespective of religion, caste, creed or sex. 

(5) No disability attaches to any citizen by 
reason of his or her religion, cast, creed or sex, 
in regard to public employment, office of power. 
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or honour, and in the exercise of any trade or 
calling. - 

(6) All citizens have equal rights in regard 
to wells, tanks, roads, schools and places of 
public resort, maintained out of State or local 
funds, or dedicated by private persons for the 
use of general public. 

(7) Every citizen has the right to keep and 
bear arms, in accordance with regulations- and 
reservations made in that behalf. 

(8) No person shall be deprived of his 
liberty, nor shall his dwelling or property be 
entered, sequestered, or confiscatedy save in 
accordance with law. 

(9) The State shall observe neutrality in 
regard to all religions. 

(10) The franchise shall be on the basis of 
universal adult suffrage. 

(11) The State shall provide for free and 
compulsory basic education. 

(12) Every citizen is free to move through- 
out India and to stay and settle in any part 
thereof, to follow any trade or calling, and to 
be treated equally with regard to legal prosecu- 
tion or protection in all parts of India. 

“The State shall further provide all necessary 
safeguards for the protection and development 
of the backward or suppressed elements in the 
population, so that they might make rapid 
progress and take a full and equal part in na- 
tional life. In particular, the State will help in 
the development of the people of the tribal 
areas in a manner most suited .to their genius, 
and in the education and social and economic 
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progress of the Scheduled Classes. 

POLITICAL SAFEGUARDS 

It will, however, not be enough, under the 
Indian conditions, to rest at that. At least for 
an interim period, of ten or fifteen years — the 
best thing would be to specify it — it will be 
necessarj’- to evolve certain special' safeguards in 
order to give full assurance to the minorities. 
Among the most important of these safeguards 
will be the distribution of seats in the legisla- 
ture. The main ground of the Muslim opposi- 
tion to the freedom movement is that they fear 
that if ‘the logic democracy’ is allowed to 
prevail, the Hindus would be able to capture 
a majority of seats in the legislature, and would 
continue to hold it for all time to come. So 
what they fear is a Hindu raj. The Muslim 
League is not opposed to democracy as such, or 
even to parliamentary institutions : all that it 
is opposed to is that system of dmocratic 
government which gave the Hindu-dominated 
Congress to establish its governments in most 
of the provinces. Such a thing, Mr. Jinnah 
has made it clear, should not be permitted to be 
repeated. 

I am quite familiar with the opposite 
argument which says that if the Hindus are in 
a majorit3% they have every right to establish 
their own government. But that is not my 
conception of democracy. For me, democracy 
is not a mere .majority rule. It is government 
of the ‘people as such for the people as a whole. 
So, if the Muslims have a genuine fear that the 
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Hindu domination would lead to an extriction 
of their culture, an effort should be made to 
allay this fear by giving them some additional 
seats in the legislature, some kind of weightage 
over and above the number of seats to which 
they are entitled on the basis of' their popula- 
tion. The idea is not new tq the Indian cons- 
titution. Aliready we find the principles of 
reservation of seats and weightage quite integral 
factors of our constitutional machinery. ■ They 
may be deplorable factors, but they have to be 
retained for sometime. The Communal Award 
of 1932 assigns to the Muslims 33.3- p.c. of total 
seats in British India, and gives them additional 
weightage in the Punjab and Bengal legislatures. 
So far as the Central Legislature is concerned, 
the number may be further increased. Some- 
time back. Sir Sultan Ahmed suggested a parity 
of seats between Caste-Hindus and Muslims, 
each of them to be awarded 40 p.c. of the seats, 
and a division of the remaining seats between 
the Scheduled Castes on the one side and the 
other Minorities like Christians, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Anglo-Indians, etc., on the other. This would 
involve a reduction of Hindu seats to 40 p.c. 
whereas they are in reality entitled to 60.37 p.c. 
and the increment of the Muslirn seats from 
above 24 p.c. to 40 p.c. It certainly demands a 
sacrifice from the Hindus, but I do not under- 
stand how it is likely to affect the Hindu 
interests. The Hindus will not in any way be-in- . 
feriorto the Muslims. If they pull their weight— ^ 
and there is no reason why for the sake of vital 
Hindu interests they will not do so'— and if they 
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can carry the Scheduled Castes with them, .they 
will still be in a majority, of course, not in a 
dominating majority. Similarly, the Muslims 
for any right cause will certainly be able to 
depend on the various minorities, if not on the 
Hindu members, for support. Dr. Beni Prasad, 
in his memorandum to the Sapru Committee, 
suggested a slight increase in the number of 
Caste-Hindus at the cost of minorities other 
than the Scheduled Castes. He suggested the 
following division : Caste-Hindus 43, Muslims 
40, Scheduled Castes 10, other minorities 7. 
The Sapru Committee, however has suggested 
a parity of seats between the Hindus (other 
than Scheduled Castes) and the Muslims — ‘in 
spite of the great disparity in their respective 
population strength’. 

SEPARATE Electorates 

But this suggestion for parity, as it comes 
from the Sapru Committee, is not uncondi- 
tional. It is proposed to be enforced only at 
the Muslims agreeing to a suspension of the 
separate electorates. “The Committee desire 
to emphasize their view”, so run the proposals, 
“that if the recommendation is not to be im- 
plemented in its entirety; the Hindu Com- 
munity should be at liberty not merely to 
agree to the claim for parity of representation 
but to ask for a revision of the Communal 
Award.” It is difficult to have two sensible 
opinions, opposed to each other, on the matter 
of separate electorates. If they continue, -even 
after the British rule is gone, they will be its 
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worst legacy. But the Muslim opinion today 
seems to be strongly wedded to them. While 
rejecting the Cripps Offer, the Muslim League 
made it clear that it considered separate elec- 
torates as ‘the only sure way in which true 
representatives of the Musalmans can be chosen’. 
As long as the minorities do not fully agree, it 
may be difficult to abolish separate electorates. 
Moreover, if the principle of parity has any 
merit, it should be adopted without any corres- 
ponding conditions being fixed. But separate 
electorates have certainly got to be modified. 
If it is necessary, from the Muslim point of view, 
to ensure that the M uslim representatives truly 
represent the Muslim community, it is also 
necessary from the nationalist point of view, 
that they are not enemies of the wider interests 
of the country ; in fact, we have to blend and 
harmonize those two seemingly opposite points 
of view. A compromise formula may be evolved 
on the lines of Maulana Mohammed Ali’s 
proposals before the Unity Conference at 
Allahabad. He had suggested that, one of the 
candidates who have secured at least 30% of the 
votes polled of their own comrrunity “the 
candidate who secure the highest number of 
votes polled on the joint electorate shall be 
declared elected. In case there is no candidate 
who has secured 30% of votes polled of his own 
community, out of the two candidates who 
secure the highest number of votes of their 
own community, the candidate shall be declared 
elected who secures the highest number of 
votes of the total votes polled.” At any fate, 
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it should be a condition of the election of a 
Muslim, or any other candidate elected on the 
basis of separate electorates, to secure at least a 
certain percentage — it may be 20 or 25 — of 
votes cast by other communities. 

ABOLITION OF ‘External’ & ‘Personal’ 

FACTORS 

A very powerful safeguard of the minority 
interests so far used to be the Governor or the 
Governor-General. The Act of 1935 places 
special responsibility upon these dignitaries. In 
fact, they are the pivots round which the whole 
scheme of communal safeguards revolves. It is 
for them to ensure that the minorities get 
proper representation in the executive bodies, 
both of the Centre and the Provincial Govern- 
ments. It is for them to see that no discrimi- 
nation is made against them by the legislative 
bodies. It is, again, for them to secure their 
educational and cultural rights. Even the 
Cripps Proposals do not envisage any relaxation 
of the British right to interfere on behalf of 
minorities. The treaty which was to be signed 
' between the Indian Union and Britain was “to 
cover all necessary matters arising out of the 
complete transfer of responsibility from British 
to Indian hands,” and also to “make provision.... 
for the protection of racial and religious mino- 
rities.” But in a constitution based on the 
freedom of India, no such ‘personal’ or ‘external’ 
factors can be allowed to continue. The 
Governor’s as well as the Governor-General’s 
special responsibilities have to go. If it is. 
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somehow, considered necessary to retain these 
officials for a transitional period, they shall 
remain only as constitutional heads of adminis- 
tration, and will have no power to interfere in 
the democratic rights of the people in the name 
of minority interests. 

The abolition of these ‘external’ and ‘person- 
al’ factors would involve the need of formu- 
lating some mechanical devices. One such 
device can be the leaving the decisions on com- 
munal matters not to a mere majority of the 
House but to a fixed proportion of the members 
representing the community affected. The 
Congress constitution had a provision — which 
was deleted in 1921 — to the effect that no sub- 
ject could be discussed or resolution carried in 
the session if three-fourths of the Muslim or of 
the Hindu delegates opposed, provided that the 
objectors constituted not less than one-fourth 
of the whole assembly. The Muslim League 
demanded in 1929 that “no bill, resolution, 
motion or amendment regarding inter-communal 
matters be moved, discussed or .passed by any 
legislature. Central or Provincial, if a three- 
fourths majority of the numbers of cither the 
Hindu or the Muslims Community affected 
thereby in that legislature oppose.” If due to 
some reason or other, that suggestion is not ac- 
cepted, we might adopt some such thing, as the 
Scotch-vote system, according to which debate 
and voting on purely Scotch affairs is confined 
practically to Scotch members of the British 
House of Commons. In our country, a con- 
vention may be brought into existence, by 
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which affairs concerning the personal law or 
culture of a single community may be settled b3^ 
its own representatives forming something like a 
Standing Committee. There will, of course, be 
the difficult^^ of determining whether a bill or 
resolution does really’ affect the communal 
issues. For resolving this Dr. Beni Prasad’s 
suggestion of leaving the decision to the presid- 
ing officer of the Lower Chamber jn consul- 
tation with the Board of Conciliation might be 
adopted. 

BOARD OF Conciliation 

This raises the problem of organizing a Board 
of Conciliation, or some such body, which may 
act as an advisory body, and may offer advice 
on communal matters referred to it by the 
legislature or the government. It may also act 
as a sort of sociological research bureau in order 
to keep itself in touch with the day-to-day 
communal psychology in the country, and may 
offer advice on its own initiative also. How 
will such a body be constituted ? It may consist 
of representatives of different communities in 
the legislature, either in accordance with their 
communal strength or on the basis of a fixed 
number for each community. A number of 
members of the Board will necessarily have to 
be co-opted by the legislatures or by the Board 
itself. The Sapru Committee has proposed the 
organization of Minorities’ Commissions con- 
sisting of a representative for each of the com- 
munities (not necessarily a member of that 
community) represented in the Legislature, to 
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be elected by the members but not to be . one 
of them. I do not, however, see the necessity 
of inserting the clause that ‘no member of the 
Legislature shall be eligible for the membership 
of the Commission’. The only advantage that 
it might be expected to yield is that it would 
give the Commission a detached and non-politi- 
cal outlook. But the disadvantages would be 
greater. The other suggestions of the Sapru 
Committee may be bodily adopted. Besides the 
Boards of Conciliation attached to the Central 
and Provincial Legislatures, a number of Good- 
will Committees also may be organized in towns, 
and even in villages. But they need not be 
purely nominated bodies. They should be partly 
nominated, and partly elected, though for some- 
time they m iy have to be presided over by 
government nominees. 

REPRESENTATION IN SERVICES 

The time has possibly not yet come for 
giving up minority representation in public 
services. The present arrangements might 
continue — again, for a specif fed. period of ten or 
fifteen years — though possibly the high percen- 
tage of representation given to the Anglo- 
Indians may have to be immediately brought 
down. But this should certainly not be at the 
cost of efficiency. The maintenance of the 
provision itself would be undesirable in princi- 
ple, but if it further led to a sacrifice of effi- 
ciency, it would make matters much worse. The 
system may be continued for a limited period. 

..But, for a long-range solution of. the problem. 
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the principle of depoliiicization — already pro- 
ceeding with rapid strides in the U. S. A. — has 
to be adopted. As much of current administra- 
tion as possible should be taken out of party- 
politics and entrusted to autonomous or semi- 
autonomous commissions, such as public services 
commission, statutory railway authority, na- 
tional investment board, broadcasting corpora- 
tion, electricuy board etc. This, in Dr. Beni 
Prasad’s words ‘will serve to assuage communal 
feeling, forestall communal grievances and at 
the same time keep the bureaucracy in touch 
with all sections of opinion’. 

THE EXECUTIVE 

Then, we have to take into consideration 
the constitution of the Executive, Here, we are 
faced with the problem of selecting between a 
parliamentary and other systems. Much has 
been said about the inappropriateness of parlia- 
mentary institutions to conditions prevailing in 
our country. It is pointed out that the essence 
of parliamentary system is the fact of there 
being always in existence on the floor of the 
House -an alternative administration able and 
willing to take the responsibilities of govern- 
ment. In a country where political parties are 
organized on the basis of religion, and where 
the followers of a single religion constitute 
two-thirds of the entire population, it is con- 
tended that the majority party, confident of 
retaining for ever the reins of administration, 
will not be guided by: any great sense of res- 
ponsibility, and the minorities will fail to get 
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adequate expression for their political and 
cultural genius. If, on the other hand, the 
majority party is aware of the fact that in case 
it works against the popular wish or interests, 
power is likely to be taken out of its hands and 
vested in the minority group, it would always 
tend to act with a spirit of conciliation towards 
the minorities, and a greater sense of responsi- 
bility. It is also, further, pointed out that the 
parliamentary government being the peculiar- 
outcome of conditions prevailing in Great 
Britain, it may not be wise to transplant it in 
Indian soil. As Lord Bryce puts it. "the English 
Constitution, which we admire as a masterpiece 
of delicate and complicated mechanism, would 
anywhere but in England be full of difficulties 
and dangers — it works by a body of understand- 
ing which no writer can formulate and of 
habits which centuries have been needed to 
instil”. It is true that we have not yet been 
able to develop either that understanding or 
those habits in our country. But the picture 
painted by the Joint Select Committee in their 
report is certainly verA' highly exaggerated”. 
"There are in India”, it said, “no parties as we _ 
understand them, and no mobile body of public 
opinion such as we have described. In their 
place we are confronted with the secular 
antagonism of Hindirand Mohammedan, repre- 
sentatives not only of two religions but of two 
civilizations, with numerous self-contained and 
exclusive minorities, all a prey to anxiety for 
their future and profoundly suspicious of the 
majority and of one another; and with the -rigid 
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and innumerable divisions of caste, itself a denial 
and repudiation of every democratic principle.” 

This analysis does not place the true facts 
before the reader. It is true that the basis of 
many of our political parties is communal to a 
certain extent, but our biggest, most powerful 
and most widely accepted political party, namely 
the Congress, has been organized on a basis 
which is truly political. Among other organi- 
zations, the Muslim League alone can claim 
some standing, but it is communal by mere 
accidence : its main role is reactionary. Due to 
the backwardness of the Muslim society, the 
reactionary elements have put on the garb 
of communalism. But even in the Muslim 
society, the progressive forces are now coming 
forward, and during the last few months, they 
have also been able to organize themselves. 
The fact tliat different political groups are 
being organized within the Congress itself con- 
firms the idea that as soon as the Congress 
attains its primary objective, namely Indian 
independence, it might wind up itself and there 
might arise, out of its ashes, phoenix-like, a 
large number of political parties. I believe that 
the conditions are being rapidly created in our 
country in which it will become possible to 
operate parliamentarj^ institutions quite success- 
fully. I also believe that the present attitude of 
the Muslim League towards Indian nationalism 
(does not reflect the true opinion of the Muslim 
masses, and that sooner or later — sooner rather 
than later — the Muslim League will either have 
to mend its attitude or will have to be prepared 
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to end its existence. The colourful clouds of 
Pakistan on which it floats today are bound to 
get dissolved as soon as the rays of truth and 
understanding warm up. Another fact, which 
also we cannot ignore, is that we have received 
our entire political education during the last 
eighty-five years in the school of British politi- 
cal institutions. It will not.be easy to efface 
the ideas that we have imbibed during this long 
contact. In our remaking of the future, we 
cannot completely break ourselves away from 
the past. All this points in the direction of ac- 
cepting the British Parliamentary System. But 
this, of course, does not mean that if we adopt 
the principle of the parliamentary system in our 
country, we should not be willing to make 
drastic changes in details, to make those institu- 
tions conform to Indian needs and require- 
ments. 

Some people suggest an adoption of the 
American Presidential System, under which the 
election of the Chief Executive is based on 
direct popular vote, his tenure of office is fixed 
and he is made completely independent of the 
legislature. But they forget that the system 
has been responsible for a constant friction 
between the executive .and the legislative 
branches of the administration in the U.S.A., 
and has not been adopted anywhere else in the 
world. The opinion of a larger section of cons- 
titutionalists seems to be in favour of our adop- 
ting the Swiss system. Switzerland has a plural 
executive, the members of which are picked up 
from all the important political parties and 
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cantons and are directlj^ elected by the two 
chambers in a joint session. In this connection 
also a few things have got to be noted. Firstly, 
a constitution suited to a small, isolated country 
and the product of its peculiar historical circum- 
stances, will hardly be suited to a vast country 
like India. Secondly, we cannot forget the fact 
that whenever an attempt was made to trans- 
plant the Swiss system abroad — such attempts 
were made in Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony and 
Ireland — it failed. Above all, the establishment 
of such a system in our country will lead to a 
complete elimination of constitutional opposi- 
tion, and thus, place too much power in the 
hands of the party leaders. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it may not prove very advisable to 
copy the Swiss model in India. 

Still another suggestion for the constitution 
of the central executive proposes to substitute 
for the large Federal Assembly of the 1935 Act 
a Council of thirty or forty members, elected 
by provincial legislatures and by the States and 
‘composed in such a way that each important 
interest in the country would be represented, 
and none would have a majority’. The central 
executive or Cabinet would be selected from 
its members either by the Governor-General or 
by a prime minister who might himself be 
nominated by the Governor-General or elected 
by the Council for a fixed term, and would 
include representatives of the major parties as 
well as of the States. It would serve for a fixed 
term and would be responsible not to the 
Council but to the Governor-Genera?^ - -ould 
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of course be necessary for th^m to remain in 
close touch with the Federal Council and to 
consult it upon all questions of policy.’ The 
advocates of the scheme point out (i) that it 
'would ensure each political party a share and 
none such a monopoly of power as to make it 
an object of fear for the minorities and the 
Indian States, (ii) that, by restricting the 
membership of the Federal Council, it would 
enable the development of a greater sense of 
responsibility in the Cabinet, and would also 
ensure a greater harmony in the relations of 
the executive and the legislature, and (iii) that 
it would enable the cabinet to be sufficiently 
‘popular’ to satisfy the legislature. 

There is, undoubtedly, one great point in 
favour of this scheme : the basis of representa- 
tion that it proposes is geographical, and not 
communal. But there are so many other factors 
which make it impossible for us to accept it. 
First of all, it conceives of an executive which 
is both fixed arid irremovable : it will be futile 
to expect any great sense of responsibility from 
•such a body. Secondly, it depends so much on 
the support of the political parties that it. is 
likely to shift the basis of political power from 
The people to .party leaders. It is also open to 
question how long will a body, representative 
of so' many different and divergent groups, be 
able to maintain itself. In fact, such an execu- 
tive body, in order to succeed, needs a very 
different atmosphere in the country from what 
exists today, an atmosphere in which our politi- 
cal parties will be- guided by the motive of 
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national interests and not of self aggrandize- 
ment. Besides, we cannot also rule out the 
fact that even if such an executive succeeds in 
the Centre, it may not suit many of the pro- 
vinces. It would be pointed out. in reply% that 
the nature of the executive may differ from 
Centre to Provinces, or from one province to 
another, and that in provinces where the 
minorities represent only a small percentage, 
the present form of parliamentary government 
might be retained but that in other provinces, 
where communal difficulties might prove in- 
tractable, other schemes might be adopted. Such 
an experimentation, however, will cost much in 
terms of national unit}', and will also lead to a 
large number of complications. If we want to 
establish a true federal government at the 
Centre, we will have to insist on a certain 
amount of uniformity in the provincial ad- 
ministrations too. The one system of adminis- 
tration which, with certain medifications here 
and there, to suit varying circumstances, can be 
successfully adopted by' all provinces is the 
British parliamentary system. The only diffi- 
culty that it is likely to confront in our country 
is the communal complexion of our political 
parties but, as pointed out in the earlier pages, 
our political parties are now quickly getting 
out of their communal moorings; the dividing 
line between the political parties now is less 
gommunal than economic and political. Cons- 
titutional devices, referred to above, are bound 
to accelerate the process still further. In fact, 
with the establishment of parity of representa- 
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tion in the legislature, modification of separate 
electorates and appointment of bodies like the 
Boards of Conciliation and the Goodwill Com- 
mittees, a definite swing in the other direction 
would begin. 

Till that period and no further — certainly 
not as a permanent measure — the expediency of 
coalition ministries may be adopted. The parlia- 
mentary system allows the formation of such 
coalition ministries under certain emergent 
circumstances. But it would be wrong to make 
them a permanent feature of our political life: 
that would be like converting medicine into, a 
daily article of diet. It mixed cabinets have got 
to be formed, I would prefer coalition minis- 
tries to composite ones. Here I strongly disagree 
with the Sapru Committee suggestions. Instead 
of various communities being given a fixed 
representation on the executive, various political 
parties— which are rapidly changing their com- 
plexion and are bound ultimately to get com- 
pletely transformed under the working o£ con- 
stitutional devices and a healthier atmosphere 
in the country — ought to be invited to con- 
stitute it. As soon as these political parties get 
altogether changed and reorganized on the 
basis of economic and political ideologies, our 
executive body will automatically become a 
representative of the various sections and cross- 
sections of economic and political thought in 
the country. It will then become a true coali- 
tion government in the sense in which coalition 
governments have sometimes got to be formed 
in England, France, Belgium or Greece. - Com- 
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munal cabinets, on the other hand, would 
perpetuate communal distinctions. They will 
lead to an endless clamcur, for all time to come, 
on the part of the various communities for 
greater and greater representation. The leader 
of the biggest political party in the legislature 
should be asked to take up the office of the 
Prime Minister, and he should be responsible, 
along with his entire Cabinet, to the legislature. 
A convention to the eftect that the Prime 
Minister and the Deputy Prime Minister should 
belong to different communities seems to me 
to be absolutely beside the point. 

CULTURAL RIGHTS 

It is, however, on the cultural rights that 
we have: got to lay a particular emphasis in India. 
Of course, we can say generally that there must 
be the freedom of religion, culture and language, 
the right of public meeting, association, freedom 
of expre.'sion subject to public order and mora- 
lity, equality before law and equality of political 
right. But in view of the communal tension 
in our country we shall have to be more 
definite. Th^ position is more or less identical 
with that of the Central European countries 
after the last Great War. So we can be guided 
to a very great extent by their example. From 
the point of view of minorities, the two con- 
stitutions from which we can draw the greatest 
amount of help are those of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. Articles 110 to 116 of the Polish con- 
stitution and Articles 128-1 and 130 to 132 of 
the Czechoslovak Constitution are particularly 
helpful. They deal with : 
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(1) Provision of educational facilities and 
use of minority languages as media ' of in- 
struction ; 

(2) Distribution of public funds for edu- 
cational and charitable purposes, and the assur- 
ing of the right to establish, manage and control 
charitable educational, social and religious 
institutions ; 

. (3) Maintenance of family law and personal 
status in accordance with the usage of the groups 
concerned ; and 

(4) Assuring of all roads, streets, water 
reservoirs, etc. maintained or licensed for public 
use to every citizen irrespective of race, religion 
■ or caste. 

In view of conditions in our country parti- 
cular emphasis will be laid, (1) on the assurance, 
to minorities that there would be a very, 
satisfactory provision of educational facilities 
for them of such a nature as to preserve their 
cultural identity, and (2) that every thing 
would be done by the state to protect their lang- 
uage and literature. Article 131 of the Czecho- 
slovak Constitution says that in towns and dis-. 
:ricts where a considerable proportion of Czecho- 
slovak citizens speak a language other than the 
Czechoslovak; facilities shall be guaranteed to 
enable the children of such citizens to receive 
instructions in their . own language. In our 
country also such a safeguard, will be absolutely 
necessary. In view of the fact that the Muslims, 
have got a fear that there is a deliberate attempt, 
being made in the country to destroy their 
language, viz. Urdu and of the equally, strong 
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feelings on the part of the lovers of Hindi tliat ' 
their cultural heritage of centuries is being 
demolished by the national tide, a solution of the 
problem can be attempted on some such lines : 
The Muslims and others xohose mother tongue 
is Urdu shall be allowed to develop that language 
and literature. Similarly^ in other parts of the 
country where Hindi is the mother tongue, com- 
plete liberty will be ensured to the people for the 
development of that language and culture. There 
shall also be a provision for the teaching of both 
the languages in all the schools. Even where 
the Muslims are in a minority some provision 
will have to be made., if they insist upon it, for 
the teaching of Urdu. 

Another point which arises in this connection 
is as to whether it would be enough to leave 
the supervision of these fundamental rights to 
the Supreme Court of India or they would have 
to be kept under the close supervision of some 
international body, like the United Nations Orga- 
nization and the World Security Council. As is 
commonly known, the minority treaties of the 
European countries were kept after the first 
Great War under the supervision of the League 
of Nations. It is difficult to find out what would 
be the Muslim reaction to such a proposal, but 
I feel that if it is decided to create some kind 
of international body or to adopt some body 
already in existence for the supervision of the 
safeguards it will be making the whole thing 
very complicated and confusing. Firstly, how 
shall we bring the international body in exis- 
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tence, or, if there is already some such body in 
existence, how shall we invite it to be our 
patron saint? I have personally not much faith 
in either international arbitration or inter- 
national supervision or control. The world is 
too much guided by power politics to deal fairly 
or justly or even honestly with any problem. 
All international organizations seem to be 
doomed. I do not discourage the idea of India 
having strong connections with foreign powers 
but I do not think that we have to depend on 
some foreign country or a group of foreign 
countries for the solution of our internal pro- 
blems, For good or ill, we have to solve them 
ourselves. I therefore think that the constitu- 
tional machinery to carry out and safeguard 
these fundamental rights should be purely 
Indian and I think that the Supreme Court can 
admirably do the job. 

The fact that these minorities’ treaties failed 
in Europe should also be an object lesson for 
us. It. will not be enough to draw up a list of 
fundamental rights and to incorporate it in the 
constitution. What is absolutely necessary is 
that they must be carried out in the ■ proper 
spirit. It has to be kept in mind that there, are 
two important facts which cannot be ignored in 
framing . and . execution of these fundamental 
rights. , : Attention to these points was. pointedly 
drawn by Ismet Pasha at the Lausanne Com 
ference.: These two facts, according to' Ismet 
Pasha, are (1) the external political factor, 
consisting of the desire nourished by certain 
powers to interfere in the internal affairs of 
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the country under the pretext of protecting 
minorities, and (2) the internal political factor 
i. e., the desire of the minorities to liberate 
themselves in order to constitute independent 
states. These two factors are very closely con- 
nected with each other. The interested foreign 
powers generally encourage the minorities to 
create disturbances against the state and then 
they interfere with the pretext of protecting 
them but their real desire is always to weaken 
the state. What happened in Czechoslovakia 
in 1938 and 1939 amply bears out the fears of 
Ismet Pasha expressed fifteen years earlier. The 
Sudetan Germans were encouraged by the Nazis 
to create disturbances against the Czechoslovak 
Government. It was under the instigation 
provided to them by the Nazi Government of 
Germany that they rose in revolt against their 
own Government. But this merely gave a 
handle to the German Nazi Government to 
interfere in the affairs of Czechoslovakia and 
finally to annex her. There is this danger also 
in handing over our minority problem to foreign 
powers. No disinterestedness can be expected 
from any one of them. We have also to deny 
England all opportunity of interfering in our 
affairs in the name of the minority problem. 
One of the outstanding weaknesses of the 
Cripps’ Offer was that Britain was to continue 
to have a right of intervening in the future 
constitution of India in the name of protecting 
her racial and religious minorities. 

' The Sapru Committee also has faith in the 
inclusion of fundamental rights. They 
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suggested the protection o£ individual liberties, 
political and civil, and full religious toleration 
including non-interference in religious beliefs, 
practices and institutions and protection to 
language and culture of all communities. I 
wish that the Sapru Committee had laid down 
more specifically the rights which are to be 
guaranteed to Indian minorities particularly to 
the Muslims. It has looked atthe problem more 
from the humanitarian than from the communal 
point of view. Finally, the question arises as 
to how the safeguards have to be executed. 
The Sapru Committee have suggested the idea 
of Minorities Commissions, but these Minorities 
Commissions can only be advisory bodies. The 
real power will be legal and that can be exercised 
only by the judiciary. It can therefore be laid 
down that so far as the execution of funda- 
mental rights of the minorities is concerned, 
the federal judiciary will play the most impor- 
tant part. It will be the federal judiciary which 
will ‘stand guard over fundamental rights and 
the communal settlement and adjudicate disputes 
that may arise about the limits of jurisdiction 
between the Union and the component units’. 
The Federal Supreme Court will be our final 
arbitral body. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 
Need for Cultural Integration 
Education and Social reform 

Constitutional devices and political settle- 
ment will jiio a long way towards the improve- 
ment of relations between the various com- 
munities of India and creating the proper atmos- 
phere for the working of democracy, but they 
will not be enough. They can solve the present 
problem but they cannot take account of the 
future. It will be necessary to build up in the 
country an atmosphere of goodwill, peace and 
contentment. We have to ensure that we are 
able to establish a ‘government of the people’ 
which is really speaking a ‘government for the 
people’. We have to see that the majority is 
not carried away by the lust of power and the 
minority is not allowed to develop a perverted 
inferiority complex growing into a sadist psy- 
chology. For bringing .such an atmosphere in 
the country it will be necessary to take up the 
problem of education. In fact, the whole future 
of democracy depends upon education : without 
the foundations of education the edifice of 
democracy will simply not stand. What are 
the educational conditions in the countr}’^ today ? 
Literacy is confined to 10 % of the total popula- 
tion. This is what the British rule has achieved 
during a period of 150 years ! As a writer puts 
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it, “a system of government which makes this 
possible calls for early revision into conformity 
with modern requirements”. Extension of 
franchise without education, as has been the 
case in our country, will simply lead to nothing 
or to worse than nothing. It will provide 
occasions, as it has provided in our country, for 
demagogic leaders to inflame the sentiments of 
the masses for the sake of their narrow political 
organizations. A widening of the franchise is 
necessary. But it should come only in the wake 
of a still more rapidly growing education. 

Education, really speaking, is' the basis of 
democracy. Unless the people of a democratic 
state are educated, they cannot solve the politi- 
cal problems which they have got to face and 
properly acquit themselves in the control of 
the political power which they have got to 
share. But education does not mean merely 
literacy. There should be the education of the 
right type. If education is not able to inculcate 
feelings of toleration and respect, and develop 
a man’s capacity for understanding another 
man’s point of view it means nothing. Educa- 
tion in democracy must be the 'education of 
understanding which enables us to appreciate 
with sympathetic discernment how it is that 
people come to hold erroneous opinions and 
perhaps reveal in their errors some elements 
of truth’. Such a faculty of understanding can 
be developed only by education. 

It will be necessary to point out some of the 
characteristics of education of the democratic , 
type. The first distinction that Lennard makes 
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between democratic and totalitarian education 
is that whereas the first emphasises the educa- 
tion of reason which leads to diversity of 
opinion and the education of sympathetic 
understanding which promotes toleration and 
creates a sense of unity underlying all differ- 
ences, the latter puts the inculcation of or- 
thodox faith, the stimulation of mass emotion 
and the development of a sense of unity which 
is based on intolerance and intensified by com- 
mon hatred of some chosen foe. Another 
difference that we find is that in totalitarian 
states a much greater attention is paid to the 
physical side of education than to its intellec- 
tual or emotional or cultural side. The favourite 
ideal before the Hitler Youth was to be “swift 
as a grey-hound, tough as leather, hard as 
Krupp’s steel”. Physical education need not be 
discouraged but it should not be the last word 
in education. The emphasis of democratic 
education will always be on reason which it 
seems to be much more necessary to cultivate 
than the body. Education should not start 
with any set ideals. Students are not to be 
developed into being ‘good Nazis’ or ‘good Com- 
munists’ or even ‘sound Democrats’. What is 
necessary is to develop their human qualities. 
They have to grow into good human beings, 
free to hold and express opinions but always 
willing to understand another man’s point of 
view. 

A greater emphasis is being paid these days 
on the teaching of social sciences. A world 
orientation of education is advocated. Facts of 
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geography, economics or history are to be 
taught in world perspective. It is pointed out 
that the study of social sciences will go a long 
■ way to save the mind and'the will from being 
paralysed by psychologized propaganda or mass 
emotions of the crowd. The next step, or rather 
an essential supplement, it is pointed out, will 
be a comparative study of religions, literatures, 
arts and other branches of culture on the part 
of the largest possible number of students and 
adults at every Indian University. “The famili- 
arity of members of every denomination," 
writes Dr. Beni Prasad, “with the tenets and 
ideals of the others will be a great contribution 
to mutual understanding. The joint pursuit 
of traditional cultures and the modern social 
sciences may make Indian seminaries homes not 
only of catholic learning but also of vital move- 
ments in thought. It will exert a liberalising 
influence on religion, politics and every other 
department of life. It will serye to deepen the 
sense of citizenship.”* Together with social 
sciences an equally great emphasis has to be 
laid on imaginative literature and fine arts. It is 
through imaginative literature that we can have 
a very sympathetic understanding of our fellow 
men, but nothing is able to create that bond of 
unity which fellowship in the love of music, 
vocal or instrumental, is likely to bring into 
existence. As Mr. Lennard points out, “Musical 
capacity cuts across all divisions of political 
opinion and social class, and the tolerance and 
mutual^mderstanding which are so necessary 

1. Beni Pinstiil : Himlu-Muslim Questions, p. lOJ. 
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to the maintenance of democratic methods of 
government and the vitality of the democratic 
spirit will be deepened and strengthened if those 
who arc opponents in politics sing Bach and 
Handel together in the same choral society/'^ 
Another important essential of democracy 
is the spirit of social icform. Education and 
the movement of social reform must go hand 
in hand, because if education docs not bring 
about an equalisation of opportunities for all 
and maximization of opportunities for each it 
will only create a spirit of social anarchy. Our 
social institutions have got to be rebuilt to suit 
the changing nature of our education. We 
cannot, on the one hand, develop education on 
right lines and on the other, retain antiquated 
customs and a mediaeval pattern of society. An 
impetus has to be given to the movement for 
improving the position of Indian women. The 
stigma of untouchability has to be washed off. 
Better houses and higher wages and decent 
working conditions are to be provided to the 
labourers. The caste system has to be rejuvenat- 
ed or scrapped. Unless we have got a wide- 
spread movement of social reform together with 
universal education of much better type the 
foundations of democracy would continue to be 
threatened in our country. 

EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC WELL-BEING 

But the greatest curse of India is poverty. 
For a time to come the only objective of all our 
tendencies in education and social reform will 

1. tLeiinard : Deinocraeji, p. 88. 
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be tlie removal of this poverty. Poverty is the 
main cause of the lack of both education and 
the spirit of social reform, but unless these 
tendencies are developed, it will be difficult to 
remove poverty. There is a vicious circle which 
has ijot to be broken, and can be broken only 
when it is simultaneously attacked from all 
sides. Our country is supposed to be predo- 
minantly agricultural — 80 p.c. of our people live 
in villages and 90 p.c. of them have to depend, 
directly or indirectly on education — but our 
means of agriculture are antiquated and crude. 
A large part of our land, which can easily be 
brought under cultivation, is lying idle, and the 
land which is under cultivation today can be 
made to yield a produce several times of what 
it now yields, only if scientific methods can be 
used. Why is no attempt being made to adopt 
these methods ? The Indians did not merely 
live on agriculture before the advent of the 
British, but had developed industries too. The 
Indian weavers alone met the major needs in 
cloth of the three continents of Asia, Africa and 
Europe. The British rule brought our indus- 
tries to an end but today, when the end of the 
British rule is drawing near, it will be necessary 
to revive these industries, not in their old form, 
but in the light of new scientific discoveries. 
The revival of the industries will take place on 
different planes, some on large-scale, others on 
an average, still others on the basis of cottages. 
All this will require a knowledge of the latest 
arts and sciences. We will have to send our 
best students to foreign countries. We will 
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have lo link up economics of industrialisation 
with comprehensive schemes of rural uplift. 
Efforts will have to be made to relieve the 
soil of its burden, which has been accumulating 
upon it due to lack of industries. A large part 
of the village population has to be diverted 
from agriculture and absorbed in the various 
industrial enterprises. The wealth of the 
country will have to be reconciled with the 
well-being of the masses. The ideal for which 
we shall have to work will be that no able- 
bodied adult in the country will remain without 
employment. 

Education and Social Reform can lead to an 
increase in the wealth and property of the 
nation, but unless thcic is a correct type of 
education and a true reform of our social values, 
economic equality cannot be established, and in 
the absence of this economic equality, any 
increase in the nation’s wealth and prosperity 
will not only be useless but may even be dang- 
erous. Our aim is not to make our rich richer 
and to teach our poor to live contented in their 
poverty. The more the hands of capitalism are 
strengthened, the more will democracy be 
exposed to danger. The people will have to 
keep a vigil not only on their political rights 
but also for maintaining their economic equality. 
Independence, whether political or economic, 
can be maintained only by keeping constantly 
awake. All our efforts in the direction of 
spreading education and the establishment of 
social equality will, therefore, have got to be 
linked up with the economic problems. If we 
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can think of looking at education in its two 
different aspects — one ordinary and the other 
specialised — we can lay down a sort of maxim 
that whereas our ordinary education will do its 
best to develop the tendencies of social reform, 
our students who have received specialized 
education will apply all their knowledge and 
skill towards evolving schemes for the economic 
reconstruction of the country. Science has 
■brought about a fundamental change in our 
values of life. We have to depend for our 
industrial, agricultural as well as cultural pro- 
gress, even for defence,, on science. It will, 
therefore, be necessary for the Government to 
make the best possible arrangements for scienti- 
fic research. It is only scientific research which 
will enable us to. exploit the limitless natural 
resources of our country and to develop our 
wealth, as well as well-being, by harnessing the 
tremendous amount of hydro-electricity today 
lying idle in the meshes of our rivers and water- 
falls. , ■ ■ ■ 

CREATION OF SOCIAL EQUALITY 

It is only by a spread of education, inculca- 
tion of the spirit of social reform and the 
establishment of economic equality that we can 
think of creating an atmosphere in which social 
equality may be able to grow With more work 
and more occasions for the different parts of 
society to come in closer contact with each 
other, the spirit of mutual understanding and 
regard will- grow. The various individuals 
working in a factory do not normally divide 
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theniNclvcs into different groups according to 
their religion or caste, but solely according to 
their economic imerests. A Hindu capitalist 
who enjoys life at the cost of the poor labourer's 
hard work is likely to be as much detested by a 
Hindu labourer as by a Muslim. Along with 
economic development, there will be a new 
stimulus to the growth of the co-operative 
societies. As these co-operative bodies develop, 
and the members of the different communities 
are drawn into tliem in ever-growing number, 
it will be natural for rhem to develop a spirit of 
co-operation and goodwill. 

In fact, as poverty is retrenched, and miseries 
of poverty get reduced, the spirit of social co- 
operation will grow : a hungry man is ever ready 
to give or take life fora small piece of bread 
but a man who has enough to eat docs not 
generally fight for small things. It is this eco- 
nomic helplessness which lies at the root of 
our communal jealousies of today. Our peasants, 
petty shop-keepers, government servants, are so 
much obsessed today with the problem of bread, 
and our nerves have become so sensitive and 
our power of reasoning so dull, that even a 
false alarm to the effect that our small piece of 
bread is likely to be taken away from us makes 
us almost mad. If the field of employment had 
not been so narrow, and if our educated middle 
class, from which generally a lead has come for 
all our national movements, had not been so 
utterly dependent on government jobs, I am 
convinced that the history of Hindu-Muslim 
relations would have been very different today. 
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If we analyse dur current politics, whether 
national or local, we can easily see that the 
main cause of most of our conflicts is econo- 
mic, One can, therefore, lay it down with a 
certain amount of definiteness that as soon 
as new industrial and commercial enterprises 
crop up, and the old professions get rejuvena- 
ted by the help of new scientific implements, 
our entire social structure will change. One 
direct result of these economic trends will be 
to reduce the importance of that mcdiaevalistic 
feudalism and landlordism, which has lost the 
capacity of keeping the Hindu and the Muslim 
reconciled with each other, and to increase both 
the strength and the number of the middle 
classes, on the one hand, and to improve the 
condition of the poor, on the other. Our middle 
classes will then be completely free from that 
fear of unemployment which lies at the root of 
our communal differences of today, and the 
lower classes will also so transform their posi- 
tion by dint of administrative efficiency, if 
possible, as a result of a revolution,4f necessary, 
— that it will not have to depend on anyone 
for its daily needs. Under those changed cir- 
cumstances. the communal misunderstandings 
will automatically melt away. Each one of us 
will then have his gaze fixed, not on the ugly 
relics of the past but on the lofty dreams of the 
future. 

PROBLEM OF A NATIONAL LANGUAGE 

Language plays a very important part in the 
national life of a country. It is the vehicle of 
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ir thoughts. It not- only enables a man to 
mmunicate his every-day needs to his fellow- 
sn; it also expresses his- depth of institution, 
s flight of imagination and the width, of his 
ntiments. Language is thus linked up with 
e national life. It is also a symbol of that 
:e; it is in the rise and fall of a language 
at we can read the story of the rise and fall of 
e nation. Whenever the national life is full 
vigour and promise, the language becomes 
aste, classical and full of meaning; when it is 
i the downward track, the language also loses 
) force and grandeur, A literature which has 
depend on such a lack-lustre language natu- 
lly begins to decay, and the mainsprings of 
e national life gradually begin to dry up. In 
ct, language is the only correct index of the 
ue condition of affairs in a country. “Let the 
ords of a country”, wrote Milton, “be" in part 
ihandsome and offensive in themselves, in 
irt debased by wear and wrongly uttered, and 
hat do they declare, but, by no light indica- 
on, that the inhabitants of that country are 
1 indolent, idly-yawning race, with minds 
;ady long prepared for any amount of servility ? 
'n the other hand we have never heard that 
ly empire, any state, did not at least its flourish 
I a middling degree as long as its own liking 
id care for its language lasted”. In the words of 
audit Nehru, “A living language is a throbbing, 
ital thing, ever changing, ever growing and 
Lg the people who speak and write it”. 

The problem of language is of special im- 
ortance for a country which is on the thresh- 
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hold of a new life. Language is one of those 
essential elements which go to strengthen the 
feelings of nationalism. It is very difficult for 
a nation to make much progress in life, unless 
it has a common language, which might be 
able to express the common needs of the whole 
country, and which might be understood by 
the larger part of its population. The more 
the number of languages in a country, and 
the more the distance between one language 
and another, the more difficult it becomes for 
national unity to be forged. The problem of 
languages is also one of those problems which 
have gone to complicate still furtlier the alrea- 
dy complicated problem of nationalism in India. 
Our country is like a continent, where several 
dozens of languages are spoken, and each of 
them has got several forms. In Northern India 
alone, besides Hindi and Urdu, there are 
Bengali, Marathi and Gujrati, ■ each one of 
which is spoken by tens of millions of people. 
Besides these, there are Oriya, Assamese, 
Panjabi and Pushto. In South India, there are 
Tamil, Telugu, Malayam, Kanarese, etc. It is 
on account of this multiplicity 'of languages 
that it becomes so difficult for a message to be 
quickly flashed to the different parts of the 
country. The languages- of South India cannot 
be used in a public meeting in the north. It is 
not very easy even for a Hindi-speaking man to 
follow Gujrati, Marathi or Bengali. A Bengali 
will not find his language of much help, while 
touring in Gujrat, and a man who- knows 
Marathi alone will find himself in hot waters 
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anywhere outside the limits of Maharashtra. 

It is on account of this multiplicity of 
languages and their diversity from each other 
that English has occupied such an important 
place in our national life. For a long time it 
has been used as a indica b}'’ our edu- 

cated classes. It is through this language that 
a Punjabi can make himself understood by 
another educated man, whether he is a Bengali 
or a Madrasi. It has been an important vehicle 
for the growth of our political consciousness. 
The stirring speeches of Surendrs Nath Banerji, 
the studied talks of Shri Gokhale, the main 
trends of Gandhiji’s thought and the brilliant 
analysis of world- forces bj' Jawaharlal Nehru, 
have all come to us through the medium of the 
English language. Even to-day, a good deal 
of the work of the Indian National Congress is 
carried on in English. But this is not a healthy 
sign. We cannot think of political f .eedom as 
long as we continue to be culturally enslaved. 
In that case, however well organized and inde- 
pendent our machinery of administration might 
be, we shall find ourselves like infants wrapped 
up in the apron -clothes of the English culture. 
We shall be like persons who have been set 
free but who find that, as a result of a prolong- 
ed habit of inaction, they have lost their power 
of movement. On the other hand, the da3'^ we 
are able to discover a national language for 
ourselves, and make it resplendent with our 
jo3's, our aspirations and our dreams we shall 
find freedom herself knocking at our doors. 

In spite of this diversity of languages , in India 
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tlu' innlijcin of ;» seems to be 

easy at fitsi sifiht. 1 here is nou' Itartlly any 
tlitJerence of «'pinif!n left t?n the qtiestion that 
the honotit of hecominy. our national language 
will go to fhu’ latiguage v/hicli is at present 
spr4;en in the largo parts of northern India anti 
whieh if. known a^ I Itnilt or UrJu, according 
to the propin t ion ot the Sinsla it arid Persian 
and Atahie woril.s containetl by its particular 
phase, and is written in Devanagri or Persian 
script, according to the same basis. For some- 
time the Bengalis opposed the claims of tiic 
language of ishnrhern Intlia to be acknowledged 
as the naiiianal language. The feeling c.vists to 
scame c.xtent evott to-ilay but it never had ar.y 
strong basis. The Bcngalks claimed the po.'iition 
of a lin'^tta hulicii iov Bengali on the ground 
that it had the best literature in the country, 
and hatl produced writers like Bankim Chandra, 
Rabindranath and Sarat Chatrerji, an honour 
which Hindi or Urdu could not have claimed. 
But the literary height attained by a language 
cannot be the measure of its claims for being 
accepted as the national language. If that were 
so, even Marathi and Gujrati could have 
claimed, at least some years back, to have 
possessed more advanced literatures than 
Hindi. And if the literary height is to be taken 
as the only test for a language to be recognized 
as the national language, why should wc not 
think of French or Russian, rather than Bengali, 
as our.national language? In fact, the position 
of a national language can be attained only by 
the language which is most widely understood 
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in the countr5^ and which is also easy to learn 
and to teach. 

The main question before us is not of decid- 
ing as to which of the innumerable Indian 
languages we have to select as our national 
language. The verdict has already been given 
in favour of Hindi or Hindustani (which may 
be called Urdu also). The main problem before 
us is as to which form of thislanguage we shall 
select. We come across various shades of Hindi 
or Hindustani as we move from Punjab to 
Bihar or from Kashmir to Central Provinces. 
The language which the common people of 
Lahore and Amritsar use contains a large 
number of Persian and Arabic words. The 
language spoken at Delhi and its neighbouring 
parts is also under the influence of Persian but 
the influence is not so deep. As we move to- 
wards Cawnpore we find a larger intermingling 
of Sanskrit words, and as we go to Allahabad 
or Benares, we find the language becoming 
almost completely Sanskritised. It is only .wit! 
difficulty that a man living in Patna can follow 
the language of another coming from Raw'al- 
pindi, and yet both of them speak one and the 
same language ! 

. I am speaking of the language of the common 
people and not of the language of literature. 
Unfortunately, there exists in our country a 
wide gulf — which is daily growing wider — 
between the language of the people and the 
language of literature. From the point of^yiew 
of literature, two separate languages hav " 
side by side in Northern India. They ; 
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and Hindi. Both of them have evolved separate 
and exclusive spheres of their own. They are 
both growing within these narrow spheres : the 
litteratur of the one draw their inspiration 
from the life and culture of Arabia and Persia, 
and the creative artists of the other make 
frantic efforts to go to the fountain-head of 
the ancient Aryan culture. The above state- 
ment applies to the main currents of both Urdu 
and Hindi literatures. There is a section of 
writers in both the languages which is keeping 
aloft its banner of revolt against these putitani- 
cal and separatist movements. 

Hindi versus Urdu 

Among the early protagonists of Hindi 
prose, the names of Munshi Sadasukh Lai, Insha 
Alla Khan, Sadal Misra and Lalluji Lai may be 
mentioned. Of these, Sadal Misra and Lalluji 
Lai had worked at the Fort William College of 
Calcutta under the guidance of Gilchrist. All 
these writers wrote in a language which was 
more or less Sanskritised. This is generally 
attributed to the policy of favouring the Hindus 
whigh the British Government was following at 
this time. The Hindi which is being propagat- 
ed today, it is pointed out, was consciously 
created by the British. Nothing of the type had 
existed before. Many scholars have taken 
this view. It has been frequently expounded 
by them that the Sanskritised Hindi of today 
is not more than 140 years old, and that the 
language current in the country before the 
period was a Persianised one. This, however. 
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does not appear to be a historical truth. The 
philologist will tell us that the language of the 
common people in our country throughout the 
Muslim period, in spite of being full of Arabic 
and Persian words, had its roots deep into the 
Sanskrit language, from where it drew its main 
sustenance. What these writers say of the 
Indian masses was true only of that section of 
the Indian society which was in close contact 
with the Muslim administration and culture. 
The bulk of the Indian people, including both 
Hindus and Muslims, used a Sanskritized 
language. 

Let us try to look at the problem from an 
objective point of view. The European 
missionaries, who proved to be the pioneers of 
modern Hindi prose, were mainly interested in 
religious propaganda. Thej' could have accepted 
only that language through which they could 
reach the masses, and from the very fact that 
they selected a Sanskritised language it is clear 
that it was this language which was then 
popular among the masses. The common people 
certainly used a large number of Persian and 
Arabic words and a still larger number of words 
belonging to local dialects, in their daily con- 
course, but the very manner in which our 
national life, in general, and our Hindi literature, 
in particular, have grown, encouraged the ten- 
dency of leaving out Persian and Arabic words, 
on the one side, and the words from the village 
dialects, on the other. 63^ the time that our 
Modern Indian Renaissance began, the Muslim 
culture which had flown into our coo“-^-ry in 
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an incessant succession of streams from outside 
Islamic lands had become completely absorbed 
in the Indian culture of old and the ideolopy of 
separatism which had temporarily shot up 
durinj^ the latter days of the Mughal Empire, 
and was also partly responsible for its downfall, 
had completely died away. Under these cir- 
cumstances, with a new upsurge of national 
lif, it was quite muural for us to imbibe the 
teedency — confirmed and re-emphasised by the 
Oncntalists — of going back to those roots of our 
curiure which had grown on the banks of the 
Galtgcs and the Jumna and which had flourished 
in the form of Upanishadic thought long before 
we had come in contact with the Muslims. It 
was this tendency which found c.xpression in the 
gradual Sanskritisation of Hindi. 

In we look at other Indian languages, we 
shalltfind that this tendency is not confined to 
Hindi only. In fact, with the single exception 
of Urdu, all the Indian languages of today are 
becoming more and more Sanshritiecd. Ninety- 
one percent of the Indian people speak languages 
which depend on Sanskrit for their sustenance. 
What we must be very clear about is that there 
is no narrow communalism behind it. The 
fendcnc}' to go back to tlie past, as pointed our 
in an earlier chapter, is the common character- 
istic of renaissance everywhere. In Europe, it 
aroused a love for the past and brought in its 
wake an indifference to religion. In India too. 
this tendency was inspired Ity a love of the past. 
It had noriiing to do with communalism or 
religiosity of the people. In the words of ,Syt. 
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K.M. Munshi, “In every province there deve- 
loped an attraction for the Sanskrit language 
and literature. In every province there came 
forward a section of people, which took up the 
task of reorganising literature through the 
medium of Sanskrit. This section purified the 
region of the national language by innundating 
it with the Ganges of Sanskrit literature. The 
language became Sanskritised, mature, beautiful. 
The splendour of the creative imagination of 
Kalidasa and Bana began to enrich and embellish 
the provincial languages.” The new awakening 
affected the Muslim society later, and in a 
different manner. The fundamental tendency 
was the same in both cases — that of revivalism, a 
return to the ancient past. But the objectives 
were different. Whereas the Hindu society had 
the vision of the Upanishadic era, the old glory 
of Arabia and Persia inspired the Muslim. 
Neither society had yet seen glimpses of 
nationalism. 

The currents of new life thus grew in two 
separate channels in the Hindu and the Muslim 
societies. The movement which Ram Mohan 
Roy had created in Bengal under the name of 
Brahmo Samaj spread to Maharashtra in the 
form of Prarthna Samaj. Beginning with small 
religious institutions, this vast movement of 
awakening spread to the entire Hindu society 
through Arya Samaj and other social reform 
movements and was given a nationalist turn by 
Vivekanand and the Bengal revolutionaries. 
The awakening in the Muslim society, on the 
other hand, began with-Syed Ahmad of Bareilly, 
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who had studied his religious books with Shah 
Abdul Aziz of Delhi. Syed Ahmad’s movement, 
which was wrongly called ‘Wahabi’ later on, 
advocated a return to the Islamic traditions of old 
in their pure and undiluted form. Syed Ahmad’s 
appeal, based on ‘The Ways of the Prophet’ 
(Tariqah-i-Muhammad), was both to the edu- 
cated and the illiterate classes. After his death, 
' the movement spread all over Bengal, Punjab 
and Hyderabad., Syed Ahmad’s personality also 
had a deep and abiding influence over the 
entire movement. Solemn, quiet and modest, he 
reminds us of the Prophet. His teaching was 
based on‘Tauhid’, or unit5^ of Godhead. He oppos- 
ed the worship of pirs and other such practices. 
His appeal to return to the true principles of. 
Prophet had its influence on the daily life of 
the village Mohammedans too, and inspired in 
them a new wave of awakening. The credit of 
accelerating the pace of Muslim social reform, 
however, goes to Sir Syed Ahmad of Aligarh. 
By opening the Anglo-Mohammedan College of 
Aligarh, he further paved the way to the pro- 
gress of the Indian Muslims. 

And since each of these societies, vibrating 
with new hopes and dreams, needed a language 
for its self-expression,- with the greatest ease and 
with all spontaneity, without any clash or 
conflict, Hindi and Urdu, the two forms of 
one and the same language, became themedii of 
these two waves of social awakening, and since 
both of these societies' were inspired by a desire 
to return to the past, Hindi became more and 
more Sanskritised and Urdu more and more 
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Persianised. Again, in words of Syr. Muns 
“The evolution of Sanskritic literary Hindi a 
- Persianised literary Urdu was a natural grow 
in which neither hostility nor communalism e 
tered in the earlier stages. It was not easy 
arrest this growth. If a Hindi writer wrote 
love lyric or a historical romance he could or 
seek inspiration from Jayadev, Vyas or Valmi 
if a Muslim writer pursued the literary art, 
whom would he go, in the ordinary cour; 
except to Sadi and Hafiz ?” 

The separate social progress of the Hind 
and the Muslims was bound to have its infl 
ence on the forms of Hindi and Urdu. There 
nothing intrinsically wrong about the curre: 
of awakening dividing itself in two differe 
channels — provided they are willing to wo: 
hand in hand in the field of national life 
social movement is a wave of internal refor 
in a particular society. All these various pr 
gressive currents of thought can have only oi 
aim — particularly in a country where nation 
lism has to fight a life and death strugg 
against the domination of an alien cultu 
— namely, that of harnessing all their enerj 
for the ,gro\yth of nationalism. As long . 
they do not , forget their aim, they should 1 
welcomed. Tl^ey ,are bound to strengthen tl 
national life. And, as long as these two curren 
have a healthy flow, the difference in the 
expression — language — need not frighten us, 

Bu^: in our cquntry, the forces of decentral 
zation c\re working side by side with forces ( 
national unity. Hence the need for etern 
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watchfulness and perpetual effort. There were 
keen social divisions between the Hindus and 
the Muslims, before the British came, and there 
were differences between Hindi and Urdu too,' 
but in the political field, both Hindus and 
Muslims worked hand in hand, and the lovers 
of Hindi always tried to learn Urdu and simi- 
larly the advocates of Urdu were anxious to 
learn Hindi. But today, thanks to the presence 
of the third party, these differences of society 
and language have begun to pollute our national 
life too. This accounts for the great amount 
of misunderstanding on the question of language. 
But, in Pandit Nehru’s words, “the tendencies 
working for synthesis are so strong that they 
cannot be checked by individuals”. I am one of 
those,who can visualise the gleam of the coming 
morning in the dead darkness of midnight 
(because after all the night will have to end I). 

I am looking forward hopefully towards that 
life which pulsates in these two societies even 
when they are at daggers-drawn at each other. 
However apart they may be thrown from each 
other, I am sure, they will meet some day on 
the common-ground of nationalism, and with 
that national synthesis, the difference between 
Hindi and Urdu too will disappear, and out of 
their fusion will grow a powerful language. 
That will be the breaking of a new era in the 
history of our nationalism. However impossible 
such a hope may appear to be in today’s atmos- 
phere of mutual distrust, it is as true as the 
purity and sharpness of a flame of fire. 
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A FEW MISUNDERSTANDINGS CLEARED 

The idea of Hindustani has shocked the 
lovers of Urdu. They are afraid that if a 
common national language is brought into 
existence it. will mean an end of the purity of 
their language. But this fear is more imaginary 
than real. There is nothing but misunderstand- 
ing behind it. It is true that Urdu, like Hindi, 
will serve as a feeder to our national language. 
But this will not stop the progress of Urdu. 
Just as we cannot imagine a national language 
for India without a full contribution of Urdu 
towards its making, we cannot also think of 
Urdu developing itself without keeping itself 
in close contact with the national language of 
the countr5^ It cannot hope to grow to its 
destined heights by merely depending on Persian 
and Arabic. Having its roots deep in the 
Indian soil, it is only from this soil that it can 
draw its nourishment. Unless its roots are able 
to absorb and assimilate this sap of life there is 
every danger that they will dry up and wither 
away. If we do not find the Urdu literature 
making that rapid progress today which Bengali, 
Marathi, Hindi and Gujrati are making, it is 
largely due to the fact that Urdu has cut itself 
away from the main currents of the national 
life. We who want to bring back Urdu like a 
prodigal son in the wide family of the national 
language are as anxious for the future of Urdu 
as for the future of the Nation, since we know 
that the two questions are closely inter-linked. 

Urdu has developed as a separatfUap'^age 
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and will continue to develop as a separate 
language for many more years to come. We 
cannot think of bringing it to an end. It will 
be an excellent medium of our contact with 
the Muslim countries. Whatever is best in the 
Islamic culture will be made easily available to 
us through the medium of Urdu. I cannot 
think of the development of our national 
language or the progress of the nation without 
the growth of Urdu. 

In fact, there is no conflict between Hindi 
and Urdu. It has come into existence for a 
very short period due to some misunderstand- 
ings, and its disappearance would not only be 
necessary but perfectly natural too. “The real 
conflict”, as Gandhiji wrote, “is not between 
Hindi and Urdu but between Hindustani and 
English. That is a tough conflict. I am really 
very much anxious about that. There is no 
basis for any misunderstanding between Hindi 
and Urdu... Hindi and Urdu should be taken 
to be the feeders for bringing Hindustani into 

existence Hindi will be mostly cofined to 

Hindus 'and Urdu to Mohammedans. There is 
no reason why there should be a conflict bet- 
ween these two sister-languages. Of course, 
there should always be a healthy spirit of com- 
petition. ...Under the able guidance .of Maulvi 
Abdul Haq, the Osmania University is doing 
excellent service to Urdu. The University has 
prepared a very big lexicon in Urdu. Text- 
books have been prepared, and are being 
prepared in Urdu. And since this University 
is sincerely engaged in giving education through 
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Uniii. liio Urdu InniJunjlc will narurally make 
pro.moss. It' the Hindi-speakinil Hindus, in 
their communal fanaticism, refuse to take 
a-dvantarsc of flic lirowint; literature in Urdu, it 
will he their fault. ...If the Muslims fail to 
benefit from the fruits of modest labour emp- 
loyed by the Hindi S.ihiiya Sammelan and the 
Na.aari I'r.icharini Sahba, it will be tlicir fault.... 
I know that tlierc are some people here who 
dream that there will be only Urdu or Hindi. 
Bur I believe that it is an unholy dream, and 
will always remain a dream. Islam has its own 
culture. Similarly. Hinduism also has its own 
culture. In the India of the future there will 
be a complete and a happy blcndinil of both 
these cultures. When that auspicious time 
comes, Hindustani will be the common language 
of both Hindus and Muslims. Rut Urdu will 
continue to make progress even then with all 
its abur.dance of Persian and Arabic words, and 
Hindi will c<mtinue to grow with its treasure- 
house of Sanskrit words. The language of 
Shibli cannot die. But the merits of both will 
get merged in the Hindustani language,” These 
words of Gandhiji ought to set at rest whatever 
fears and suspicions the lovers of Urdu have 
harboured for sometime regarding the question 
of the national language. 

I feel sure that by becoming one of the 
important bases of the national language, Urdu 
will grow in importance. As far as technical 
words are concerned, both Arabic and Sanskrit 
can be used as reservoirs. A common national 
language cannot depend exclu'^ on one 
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only. If we despise Arabic as a foreign language, 
we cannot also forget that Sanskrit too was 
never common among the masses, and those 
who are familiar with the spoken form of the 
Hindi language know full well that the Sanskrit , 
words used in it have gradually changed their 
shape and form. It was because not only the 
Mohammedans but the common people also 
found it difficult to pronounce. Sanskrit words. 
Even small words like ‘gram’ and ‘varsha’ have 
become ‘gaon’ and ‘baras’. From this it is clear 
that Hindustani will not be in a position of 
depending on Sanskrit alone. 

In fact, Sanskrit will not even be its main 
basis. Those who have begun using even simple 
words of ordinary use in their difficult original 
Sanskrit forms certainly do not care for the 
growth of a living popular language. Gandhiji 
also does not think it necessary for the national 
language to depend so utterly on Sanskrit. 
While replying to a letter from an Urdu 
writer, Syt. Munshi had written, that the 
Gujratis, Maharashtris, Bengalis and Keralites 
“have built up literary traditions in which pure 
Urdu elements are almost non-existent. If we 
take to Hindi in the very nature of things we 
will take to Sanskritic Hindi”. Commenting on 
this, Gandhiji wrote, “In the first place, I know 
for certain that Gujrati, Marathi and Bengali 
all contain a considerable number of Persian 
words, and I am not prepared to admit that the 
Hindus of Gujrat and Bengal must Sanskritize 
their speech to come close to each other and to 
the Musalmans. Besides, it is not the ‘pure Urdu 
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elements’ with which we are concerned, but the 
living language and idioms of northern India. 
If this living language is taken as the basis for 
a common language, the Musalmans can co- 
perate effectively. A reversion to Sanskrit 
means that the5>^ and all their past services to 
Hindi, Bengali and Gujrati are to be passed 
over. To ask for co-operation from us under 
such conditions is nothing less than asking us 
to be accomplices in our own suicide”. 

We should, in fact, welcome the new life 
that is welling up in the respective fields of 
Hindi and Urdu, though it is likely to widen 
the gulf for the time being. Both Hindi and 
Urdu find themselves equally unable to cope 
with the modern scientific, political, economic, 
commercial and even cultural needs and are 
trying to adjust themselves to these needs, and 
have obtained some success also in their efforts. 
There is no reason why they should be jealous 
of each other. The writers of both are engaged 
in the gigantic task of making their language 
as rich as possible, but they will not succeed in 
their efforts as long as they go on purging the 
words of the other language because they do 
not suit the communal environments in which 
they are working. We need both, and we have 
to accept both. We should understand very 
clearly that the development of Hindi means 
the development of Urdu also, and that Hindi 
will be able to grow only when Urdu is 
developed. Both will have a tremendous 
influence over each other and will lead to an 
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enrichment of each other’s ^vocabulary arid 
thought. 

It is quite possible that after sometime 
Urdu may not be able to maintain a separate 
existence of its own and may lose itself in a full- 
grown national language. But it will be possible 
only when the national language will have the 
capacity of absorbing all the beauty and .the 
glory of the Urdu language. Urdu will then 
have done its work. I quite realise that .Urdu 
has done the great work of preserving the 
Islamic culture in India. That culture has now 
become so closely linked up with Urdu, that 
unless it is either completely eliminated (which 
can be a madman’s dream dreamt by, madmen 
only) or completely absorbed (towards which 
Indian nationalism is moving), Urdu cannot be 
superseded. We have learnt a great deal from 
Islam, and have yet to learn a great deal more. 
I strongly feel that it is in order to make a 
very valuable addition to our national culture 
that we find an independent channel of 
Islamic culture in our country today. The day 
on which we shall be able to accept it with an 
open heart and make it a part and parcel of the 
future culture of India, its separate existence 
will no longer be rendered necessary. I have not 
the ghost of a doubt in my mind that such a day 
is not far off. A great culture is yet to be born 
out of a synthesis of the Indian and the Islamic 
cultures, which will raise out of sloth a tottering 
world. The forces that are working towards 
this (jreat Synthesis are so powerful that they 
cannot be checked by individuals. 
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The provincial languages have still less to 
fear from the development of a national 
language. They are not, like Urdu, the alter 
egos of Hindi. They have deveIope.d indepen- 
dently of Hindi, and a large number of factors 
have contributed towards their growth. India is 
a big country, and it is difficult for an universal 
language to be accepted by all its parts. She has 
always contained, and will continue to contain, 
a large number of allied languages. Their aboli- 
tion will not be a very desirable affair. In fact, 
their prosperity would go to enrich the national 
culture. But this diversity can be of use only 
when we are able to keep a tight hold on the 
thread of the unity of national culture running 
through them all. In Sj'-t. Munshi’s words, 
“India’s literature is one, because her traditions 
also are not variegated. The ignorant man, just 
as he, in his anxiety to count the innumerable 
stars of the sky, loses sight of their balanced 
movements, cannot also see the true unity of 
Indian literature on account of its large variety, 
different scripts and innumerable languages.” 

In our national language we shall be able to 
find a grand reflection of the national unity, 
but the multitudinous growth of Indian culture 
will not stop as soon as such a national language 
is formed. Due to its close contact with the 
national language, and through them with all 
the provincial languages, it will be in constant 
touch with the mainsprings of the national 
life. Culture always grows through mutual 
contacts. Syt. Munshi is perfectly correct when 
he .says jof. the national. language that “it is the 
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Step-mother of the educated people.” The per- 
sons who speak the various provincial languages 
will carry on their work through the medium 
of their own mother-tongue. They will develop 
their main literary themes through their own 
language. But as the sentiment of nationalism 
will grow, as. science will bring the various 
parts of .India closer to each other, as the 
traditions and life of the whole country get 
merged into one wide current, this language^ 
will .become more and more powerful. But as 
far as eye can see, there seems to be no chance 
for the national language to take the place of 
provincial languages. 

But what surprises one most is that even. 
Hindi writers appear to be full of suspicion 
and . forebodings at the growth of this national 
language.- There is a section of writers in 
Hindi — which is gaining strength — which 
believes that if Hindustani is allowed to develop, 
it will mean an end of Hindi, and of Hindu 
culture. Hindu culture is not so weak and 
lifeless. If it could survive five hundred years 
of Muslim domination— in fact, was at the 
height of its glory under that domination — it 
is not likely to become extinct if it includes in 
its ever-igrowing vocabulary a few words of 
common use from Persian and Arabic. Regard- 
ing the question of maintaining the beauty of 
the Hindi language, I think that in its Hindus- 
tani form it will certainly grow ever more 
lovely ; it will become mature and rich ; the 
heaving waves of the cultural glory of the 
entire country will dash against its shores and 
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lay down their best at its feet, and, taking 
inspiration from it, will return to revitalize 
cultural life of their own provinces. 

Literary themes 

We have to change the point of view of 
our literature today — and the form of language 
will automatically change with it. We have to 
bid adieu to all that literature which contains 
fairy-tales and the stories of kings. We have 
to widen the mental horizon of the artist. 
Unless his symp.ithy is not most comprehensive, 
his art will not possess depth and stability. In 
this age of democracy and socialism, the walls 
between bourgeois literature and the literature 
of the common people have to be demolished. 
The following words of Romain Rolland 
addressed to the creative artists of the world 
will be able to give a proper guidance to the 
writers of Hindi and Urdu. “The writers of 
today”, writes Romain Rolland, “waste their 
energy in describing human rarities, or cases that 
are common enough in the abnormal groups of 
men and women living on the fringe of the 
great society of active, healthy, human beings. 
....Leave them and go where there are men. 
Show the life of every day to the . men and the 
women of every day ; that life is deeper and 
more vast than the sea. The smallest among 
you bears the infinite in his soul. The infinite 
is in every man who is simple enough to be a . 
man, in the lover, in the friend, in the woman , 
who pays with her pangs for the radiant glory 
of the day of child-birth, in every man and 
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every woman who lives in obscure self-sacrifice 
which will never be known to another soul; it 
is the very river of life, flowing from one to 
another, from one to another and back again 

and round Write the simple life of one of 

these simple men. Write the peaceful epics 
of the days and nights following, one like to 
another, and yet all different, all sons of the 
same mother, from the dawning of the first day 
in the life of the world. Write it simply, as sim- 
ple as its own unfolding. Waste no thought 
upon the word, and the letter, and the subtle 
vain researches in which the force of the artists 
of today is turned to nought. You are address- 
ing all men; use the language of all men. There 
are no words noble or vulgar; there is no style 
chaste or impure; there are only words and 
styles which say or do not say exactly what 
they have to say.” 

It will be impossibe to check the progressive 
trend in literature. In Dr. Zakir Husain’s 
words, “The art of literature can no longer be 
confined to a narrow section of people. Lan- 
guage, above everything else, is a social affair; 
It serves as a link between man and man. It 
conveys the heart-beats of a man to another 

fellow-man ...As the writers feel greater need 

of being understood, and as more and more 
people try . to . understand them, the art 
of literature becomes simple and easy and is 
brought nearer to life. Those who are acquain- 
ted with the history of languages know full 
well that as the language progresses it comes 
more under the influence of those who listen 
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to it than of those wlio speak and write it 

Poetry alone might contain certain things which 
tlie writer says merely to remove a burden off 
his chest. He may try to do so by a sigh or an 
applause. But I think that even for this the 
poet needs some people who can understand 
him. A rare bird .sometimes sits on the dry 
branch of a desolate tree, but most birds like to 
warble in the garden only.” 

Language, after all, is merely the index of 
the condition of art in a particular country in a 
particular age. If the art of a country cuts itself 
away from the mainsprings of a nation’s life 
and becomes the exclusive concern of a class of 
neurotics, language will become complex and 
ambiguous. On the other hand, if the barriers 
between art and life are let down and the two 
are allowed freely to embrace each other, 
language also loses its frigidity and becomes a 
sincere representative of the common life of the 
common people, what it is expected to be. “It is 
a fine sort of fame”, wrote Romain Rolland, 
castigating the French writers of his day, “that 
is won from self-amputation from life, so as to 
be unlike other men ! Let all such artists perish. 
We will go with the living, be sucked at the 
breasts of the earth and drink in all that is most 
profound and sacred in our people, and all its 
love from the family and the soil. ...Let us avoid 
like the plague any artistic language that belongs 
to a caste like that of so many writers We 
must have the courage to speak like men, and 
not like artists. We must draw from the 
common fund of all men, and unashamedly 
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make use of old formulae, upon which the ages 
have .set their seal, formulae which the ages 
have filled with their spirit.. ..The pyramids 
were not begun at the top....” Let our writers 
but follow the advice of this most powerful 
writer of the century, let them be true to life, 
let them be true to themselves, and the language- 
problems will automatically melt away. 

One thing to be remembered about Hindus- 
tani is that it is not to be created but discover- 
ed. Its vocabulary already lies spread all over 
.the country : it has only got to be pieced to- 
gether. The written word has lost contact with 
the spoken word ; that contact has to be restor- 
ed and revitalized. It is an attempt at uniting 
tendencies which, under abnormal circumstances, 
had diverged from each other and taking the 
language back to the masses from where it 
grew. Like, one of Molier’s characters who 
discovered that he had been speaking prose all 
his life it might come as a discovery to many 
of us that we in Northern India have been 
using Hindustani for our daily needs and 
conversational purposes each day of our life 
and all day long. What we have to do is to 
bring literature closer to this language of our 
daily needs. If literature and life are brought 
into contact both have to gain immensely. This 
is, however, only one aspect of the problem. 
The other aspect is to make this language most 
widely understood throughout the country. In 
this manner the message emanating from the 
masses will reach its widest circulation among 
the masses. 
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tools and implements which are newly being 
invented, words which are not so difficult as 
those found in our Sanskrit and Arabic dic- 
tionaries. As a matter of fact, an easy method 
of giving the Hindustani form to these words 
of foreign origin which we want to take up is 
to give them currency among these people and 
then to accept the form' which is accepted by 
them after sometime. 

3. Then, we shall have to recover all those 
Persian and Arabic words which we have deli- 
berately given up. Some of them we shall find 
being used by our villagers, as well as the 
labourers and artisans of the towns, and for 
others we shall have to go once more to the 
Urdu language. Dr. Rajendra Prasad advises us 
“to accept in Hindustani all those Arabic and 
Persian words which have been used by the 
better class of Hindi writers,” and not to 
“exclude new words also simply because they 
are taken from a particular language. The only 
criterion that we have to apply to it is their 
capacity for gaining currency among the people.” 

1 completely endorse this view. Of course,- we 
shall have to emphasise the fact that whatever 
words are taken from the Persian and Arabic 
languages should be subjected to the control of 
Hindustani grammar. The words coming from 
other languages automatically adjust themselves 
to the Hindustani grammar, but due to the 
similarity of syntax, the Urdu words have a ten- 
dency of sometimes creeping in with all their 
intricacies. This should be avoided. We should 
accept them only in the Hindustani form. 
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4. Wc shall also have to borrow from the 
provincial languages. It is true that, with the 
exception of Urdu, all our provincial languages 
have either been the offshoots of Sanskrit or 
have been under its strong influence, and 
possess almost the some vocabulary. But during 
the last several hundred years of independent 
development, each of them has invented or 
imbibed from various sources a large number of 
words which are peculiarly their own. We 
shall need many of them for the enrichment of 
our national language. 

5. Above all, we shall have to depend on 
foreign languages too, particularly English. A 
large number of words in our national language 
have come in the wake of the British rule. 
We need not be over-anxious in giving them a 
quit-passport along with the British rulers. 
They have all become our own. But so far our 
contact with the West has been that of a slave 
with his master, and so we have only got cer- 
tain words of common use. But a free India 
whenever it materialises — and I believe it will 
materialise sooner than most people think — 
will have an equal status with the West, and, 
then, while teaching a great deal to others, we 
shall also learn a great deal from them. We 
shall have to study at first hand the various 
western sciences, whether they are political or 
economical or cultural. In the sphere of science, 
we shall possibly have to take a large number of 
words from the West. Almost all the European 
countries, in spite of great differences of lan- 
guage, generally use the same scientific te 
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The above suggestions are bound to startle 
the advocates of purity in language. They will 
say that this will distort our language. They 
are also afraid that these changes in language, 
which seem to be arbitrarily imposed, will en- 
danger their culture too. The advocates of 
both the Hindi and Urdu languages have freely 
expressed this fear. Like vested interests, they 
propose to retain their narrow, cribbed, and 
confined communal or provincial cultures. 
They are the victims of a misunderstanding 
that language and culture are so closely inter- 
woven that they cannot be separated from each 
other. The Muslims have begun to look at 
Urdu as the symbol of Indian Islam, and so want 
to take it into the closest contact of other 
languages — Persian, Arabic etc. — which also 
give expression to the principles of Islam. They 
think that a process of making it simple will 
mean a set-back to their culture. On the other 
hand, the Hindus are anxious to make Hindi 
the guardian-angel of their own culture. But 
if we look at the matter deeply, we can see that 
culture and language are, after all, not so inse- 
parable as they are generally suppossed to be. 
In spite of there being a certain amount of 
cultural unity in all the European countries, 
each has a separate language of its own, and 
some of the smaller countries possesss several 
languages I Switzerland has got four languages. 
In Canada and South Africa, all state-work is 
carried on in two languages. In our neighbouring 
country of Afghanistan too, in spite of the 
cultural unity being an undisputed factor, there 
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are two languages. 

Unless we insist on taking culture in a very 
narrow sense, we can say that just as it is not 
necessaay for marriage to be performed within 
the same ^oira, it is also not necessary to keep 
the language, confined and pure, within its own 
narrow cell. Such movements, whether they 
exist in society or in language, are not indicative 
of a liberality of heart, and are definitely harm- 
ful. Orthodoxy can never help a language; all 
that it can do is to divert its sparkling channels 
of life into the desert-sands of death. This 
actually happened in the case of Sanskrit. 
Languages, as well as cultures, are the result 
of various influences. Some are more under the 
influence of external factors, others less. Sans- 
krit is not the pure language of the Aryans: it 
abounds in words of Dravidian origin. The 
Arabic is the combination of Greek, Persian 
and Iberian words. Hindi too is not a pure 
language. It has drawn its sustenance, on the 
one hand, from Sanskrit and has prospered, on 
the other, under the heavy showers of Persian 
and Arabic. The story is repeated in the case 
of all living languages of the world. A language 
is never spoiled by admitting words from other 
languages. It only becomes richer and stronger. 
If those words are taken out, it will begin to 
totter. A language is spoiled when the writer 
makes a shabby attempt at patching up incon- 
gruous words upon each other. 

In fact, neither language nor culture can 
remain stationary. They are both eternally 
changing. With every gust of wind there is 
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some change. Our country too is passing 
through deep and fundamental changes. The 
reaction of the West, and the reaction against 
the West, are both, simultaneously and in full 
fury, affecting our culture of today. We have 
to face destruction as well as reconstrucdon : 
there are disruptive forces, and behind them 
there lurk strong links of unity. Our language 
and culture are constantly reacting to both 
these influences. Those of us who possess 
understanding can easily look beyond the small 
wheels of a vast machine, some of which are 
moving in one direction and some in another, 
and discern that big wheel which is always 
moving in a forward direction, and those of us 
who have the will to do so can even accelerate 
the speed of that big wheel. 

The question of a word being indigenous or 
foreign should not be raised in the domain of 
language. In the words of Dr. Zakir Husain, 
“There are some gusts of wind from outside 
which burn away the harvest of life, but there 
are certain other breezes which give a new life 
to a failing crop. It is the height of folly and 
ignorance to think that they are both one and 
indistinguishable. ...Can the words which exist 
in the Hindustani language today serve us 
beyond the purpose of conversation and writing 
fables? The. world is progressing every day. 
New things , are being invented. New ideas 
have got to be expressed. New ideologies are 
growing. For all these things, ideas, ideologies, 
we want, new words. Can we decide that we 
shall rest content with the words that we 
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possess today and turn and twist the same when 
we have liot something new to say, or shal we 
be willing to forge new words or 
from outside? I think nobody has a right to 
check the growth of a language When a new 
idea has to he expressed it will always need a 
new word” The only condition w^ can 

impose is that these words, from 'whatever 

source they arc picked up. should be such that 

they do not appear to be misfits in our nationa 
language. 

NEED OF A PLANNED EFFORT 

This will, of course, require a 
A collaboration of several writers of d.^^ 
provincial languages— of those 
believe in a national language-will be nece 3 
to work out the scheme. It will also tequne a 
central body, which will give ^ 

whole work. Past record o a Hindus- 
direction is far from satisfactory. limited 

tani Academy of Allahabad had a ^ 

scope of work— that of bringing Hindi and Urdu 

S^r to each othet-but it could not ac nev, 
a very great success. Its ^^oks and quart y 
journal continue to be / -n 

separate languages. It might aaye ^ 

the creation of some literature n ^mdi and 
Urdu but it has not led to the creatmn or 
Hindustani. The mam cause of its failure h 
in the fact that it merely tried to ^nng t 

languages together from the top. -DoUand’s 
nection we can again think of R°tnmn Rol and . 
saying : "The pyramids were not begun - t tfi 
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top.” It, therefore, led to anything but unity.. 
The Academy seems to have made no 
effort to take back both Hindi and Urdu to 
their common source, the language of the 
masses. Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Maulvi Abdul 
Haq also had evolved in August 1937, when 
they met in a meeting of the Bihar Urdu Com- 
mittee, a common plan of taking the help of 
both Hindi and Urdu scholars in preparing a 
lexicon of Hindustani words. This had led to 
the creation of a Hindustani Committee but, as 
far as I am aware, it made no effort' to catch 
hold of the thread of common man’s life which 
binds these two languages. All 'these efforts 
were connected with Hindi and Urdu only, and 
paid no heed to the other provincial languages. 

A big move in this direction was the 
establishment of Bharatiya Sahitya Parishad. 
This body was established at Indore in 1935, 
nainly due to the efforts of Syt. K. M.Munshi, 
;n the occasion of the annual session of the 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, presided over by 
Gandhiji. I had my own humble share in 
securing the co-operation of Syt. Prem Chand, 
the greatest writer of Hindi. Under the guidance 
of these two eminent literary figures from 
Guirat and Northern India, the institution did 
some excellent work for two- or ■ three years, 
and then came to an abrupt end. ' It had' aimed 
at emphasising that element of cultural unity 
which is finding expression in the literatures of 
the various provinces. Its primary aim was the 
development of the national literature ; language 
was secondary^ to it. But this fine institution 
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ended in the mire of language controversies. 
Dominated by Syt. K. Munshi. its mam 
emphasis was on a Sanskritised language, this 
Bharatiya Sahitya P.irishad could not unlor- 
tunacely cut itself away from that wave of 
cultural renaissance which is affecting our 
Hindu life today. It was this whicli cr'^ated 
misunderstandings in the Muslim minds. An 
institution which had been brought into exis- 
tence in order to emphasise the cultural 
of the entire nation could not liave flounsnea 
in the teeth of Muslim opposition. It natura y 
collapsed. Syt. Munshi wrote somewhere that 
the country was not prepared for such a ig 
experiment, that the time was not tipe for iL 
strongly disagree from this view. I think that 
the Bhartiva'Sahitya Parishad came to an end 
because of'a failure on the part of its eaders to 
grasp a true conception of national culture, 
which might be equally acceptable to bot i le 

Hindus and the Muslims. 

The scholars who may now think of taking 
part in a planned effort to evolve a natioiml 
language for India will first have to free them- 
selves from politics and commun^isra and ^he 
false lure of narrow cultures. Theirs will be 
an all-out effort in the direction of a cultural 
synthesis, in which each culture wi a 
contribute according to its capacity an 
will be in a position to enrich itself by obtain- 
ing a great deal from others. They m 
have a burning faith in Indian national^^ 
The members of this committee, should be men 
of weight, but they must also carry in 
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heart a burning conviction that destiny has 
inextricably interwoven the Hindus and Mus- 
lims, like warp and woof, into a common 
pattern of life, and their mission is that of forg- 
ing links of steel between millions of poor 
kisans and labourers — Hindus as well as Mus- 
lims — by means of language. Gandhiji once 
wrote : “The Hindustani culture of our times is 
yet in the making. Many of us are engaged in 
the task of evolving a common culture out of 
the various cultures which appear to be. con- 
flicting against each other. No culture which 
tries to cut itself away from others can live for 
a long time. There is no such thing as pure 
Aryan culture in India today.” Those who 
believe in this new culture and its main ele- 
ments alone should accept to work on this 
rommittee. 

What shall this committee do ? This is 
more than I can answer. It will, at any rate, 
prepare a dictionary of the Hindustani language. 
The idea of compiling a dictionary seems to 
find a general support among thinkers on the' 
subject. Rajendra Babu supports it. Maulvi 
Abdul Haq came with one such scheme at the 
Nagpur session of the Bhartiya Sahitya Parishad. 
Others also favour it. In fact there are two 
kinds of dictionaries which are suggested to 
be compiled — one, philological, the other basic. 
Maulvi Abdul. Haq’s is a more comprehensive 
scheme regarding the philological dictionary. 
This dictionary might contain (a) all the 
Persian, Arabic and Urdu .words which have 
passed into Hindi speech and literature, and.(b) 
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all liio Simskrir :nu} Hindi words wliich Urdu 
has adopted. Tliis dictionary may. then, be 
placed bef(Me a rcprcsenrniivc body of Hindi 
and Urdu writer.*^, after wliosc approval it may 
be publislied as a oasis for ilic furtlicr develop- 
ment of a comrmm lanCua};c. And this body, 
oi a committee tunninated by it. may be made 
respotmible fot addinji to it from time ro time 
such Hindi ami Urdu wt»rds and expressions as 
are deemed neces.sny for the .Growth of 
la.uGuaGe a.nd liie expression of new ideas. 
Mohamtnad Dm I'asn suGG*';^?'^ that this Com- 
mittee sinvuid consist of only those writers and 
schol.us v.*ho pfis^ess the new outlook and that 
they should bejhn their woik with a list of such 
basic words which are absolutely necessary for 
cxjnessinG our daily needs The next step 
would be to ask three such Urdu-knowing 
members, who are completely innocent of Hindi 
bur are fully in touch with the dialects of their 
villages, to make a list of all non- Persian words 
which they c;in understand and similarly to ask 
the Hindi-knowing members to make a list of 
non-Sanskrit words. These two lists would 
then be compared with the list of ‘basic’ words. 
If there arc no words in the basic list which 
suitably express our fundamental ideas, words 
may be borrowed from both Hindi and Urdu. 
This would lead to the compilation of a ‘basic’ 
dictionary, which can be further evolved by 
taking words, on the one side, from folk-liter- 
ature of the villagers and on the o i, f 
high-class literature. After so 
of technical words, as w’-* ’ “ 
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various political ideologies, can be compiled, but 
there should be no departure from the original 
principles, namely that words should be taken 
from both Hindi and Urdu, they should be 
compared with those prevalent among the 
common people and if there are no such words 
which are in the daily use of the ordinary men, 
then words of both Hindi and Urdu should be 
adopted. Dr, Rajendra Prasad possibly wanted 
to bring about a synthesis of these two schemes 
when he suggested that the lexicon should 
contain the meaning of those Sanskrit, Persian 
and Arabic words which are used in Hindus- 
tani, and, then, out of them, two or three thous- 
and simple words of common use should be 
selected, and they must be deliberately used in 
our educational institutions 

Movement for ‘Basic’ Hindustani 

The movement of ‘basic’ Hindustani got a 
very enthusiastic supporter in Pt. Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Pandit Nehru seems to have been very 
much influenced by the movement of ‘basic’ 
English. The basic English contains, besides 
scientific, technical and commercial terms, about 
a thousand words. One who learns them can 
get a smattering knowledge of the English 
language. If a similar list pi a thousand words 
can be compiled in Hindustani also, and if its 
grammar is made a little simpler, we can easily 
spread this language all over the country. But 
this list cannot be prepared off-hand. As • in 
English, this work will require the collaboration 
of a host of scholars in ■ our country also, and 
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they will have to select only those words which 
are most widely used. The evolution of basic 
Hindustani will undoubtedly be a great help in 
the spread of our national language. 

I think that this work will have to be 
undertaken in two or more stages. The first 
stage will consist of an effort to discover a 
common ground between Hindi and Urdu. For 
this, we require a committee of nationalist, 
progressive (not necessarily ‘progressivist’) and 
young (those who have not only talent but 
energy and time also) writers of both Hindi 
and Urdu. This Committee should have a 
representative of the various shades of these 
two languages. The Urdu representatives have 
got to be taken from Lahore, Delhi and Hydera- 
bad (possibly Lucknow also), and the Hindi 
members from Bihar, Eastern U. P., Western 
U. P., and Central India (which should include 
both Rajasthan and Central Provinces). All 
these seven (or eight) members should be 
persons who are in living contact with the 
villages and who are conversant with some of 
the village-dialects in their area. These people 
will prepare a basic, workable vocabulary of 
Hindustani by learning which any one whose 
mother-tongue is not Hindi, will be able to 
express his daily needs and requirements in 
Hindi. But the work must not stop there.. A 
nation on the march, with new imaginations 
and new dreams floating before its mind’s eye, 
and vibrating with the thrill of new ambitions, 
cannot express the height and the fullness of 
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its life in a thousand' words. Even the move- 
ment of basic English, as far as I see, has not 
proved 'very successful. A • knowledge of this 
basic Hindustani will be essential for the lower 
classes of our schools and for those who cannot 
spend much time for learning the national 
language, but it will only be the basis of our 
main task, which is the re-construction of the 
national language. This Committee will 'then 
take up representatives from the various 
provinces. Three representatives may be taken 
from Bengal, Gujrat and Maharashtra and four 
from South India. The Committee wil| then 
proceed to select a thousand words which, ex- 
press our daily needs and which are commonly 
used by all the provincial languages. 

This will form the second stage of the work. 
By the time that this stage is attained, the 
sphere of work will become very extensive. 
These scholars will then have to take up. the 
work of educating the public, by means of 
journals and books, in a basic Hindustani which 
will not only touch the common ground of 
Hindi and Urdu but which will form the basis 
of all the languages in the country. They will 
also have to entrust to various sub-committees 
consisting of scientists, economists, politicians 
etc. the task of compiling dictionaries containing 
technical terms in these various sciences. Such 
dictionaries can be published only after they 
receive the approval of this bigger Committee, 
which will also have to make efforts to get 
these terms accepted by all the provincial 
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languages. It is quite possible that these 
dictionaries might contain a fairly large number 
of foreign words. 

All along, the Committee will have to keep 
itself in close touch with kisans, labourers and 
artisans. But it will have to make an effort to 
preserve intact the element of refinement in 
language. Language ought to be simple but 
full of meaning. In syt. Munshi’s words, “Every 
language has two forms, one for ever5’-day use 
in life and the other for expressing the flight of 
imagination and thought. The first form should 
be such as to be accessible to everyone, and the 
other also should be able to express and expound 
the thought and its flight”. Our national 
language will have to be so comprehensive, and 
at the same time so flexible, that it should be 
available on one side for folk-literature and 
ma3’- serve, on the other, as a suitable vehicle 
for the expression of the highest thought. The 
ordinary villager should be able to express in it 
his daily needs, and the greatest scientist to 
conve}^ his highest researches to his fellow-men. 
Any first rate language, must possess this flexi- 
bilitjE Above all, the basic beauty and refine- 
ment that our language possesses today has also 
got to be maintained. This will naturally make 
our task extremely difficult. But great tasks 
have never been easy. If we can build up our 
national language on these lines, interweaving 
our communal characteristics with our provin- 
cial patterns of culture and creating out of- 
them all a mosaic of unity, I am confident, we 
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can so build up our national life that the main 
problem of our country, that of division and 
disunity, will disappear within .the twinkling of, 
an eye and the passage from authoritarianism 
to democracy will be easy and smooth. 



Aitkndix I 

Thi' Lnhorc Rcsotution of the Muslim League 
.\r,ii-et, i'.V, 

Hint It 1- IliP ciiii'-iilcroil vip«’ of ilii.s .Session of tli» All- 
Vii'Iis Muslim I.enKUO tlinl no conslilutiniinl plnn woiiUl bo worknblo in 
tills ooiiiitry or nrcoptablo to .'tustims unless it is (to.sij^ncii on the fol- 
lowinc bssio pi ini'iplc, rir . that (^eOfirnphienlly eniitipiions units nro 
Jomatoat'Hl into roKioiis svhicli siiuuUl bo so oonstiliited, with sncli tor- 
ntonsl ri'.siljastinoiils ns mny be nccossnry, that the mens in which 
the Muslims are iiumerienlly in n innjorily ns in tlic Xorlh-M’c.stern 
aiiil J'islorn zones of Iniltn shonhl bo Krotljioil to oonstitlllo ‘■Iiidopeii- 
deiit States” in which the cniistituont unit shnll bo nutonomons niid 
soverejpii. 

‘'That nderjuat*', eiroetivo and mniidnlorysafcgnnrils should be .spcci- 
ilcally provided in the eonstitutioii for minorities in these units and in 
these regions for the proiecticin of their religious, cultural, economic 
political, adininisirative and other rights and interests in consult.a- 
lion with them; and in other parts of India where the Mussininnns are 
in a minority, nilequate, elTeetivo and innndnlory snfogolnrds shall bo 
specillenlly provided in the constitution for tlicm and other minorities 
for tlie protection of their leligions, cultural, economic, political, nd- 
miiiistinlive and oilier rights and interests in consultation with them, 

“This Hessioii furllier aiithori/.cs the Woriciiig Committee to frame 
a sehemo of constilutioii in necordniicc witli these basic principles, pro- 
viding for till! nssiimiitioii linally by the respective regions of all powers 
snob ns defence external nffnirs, comiiiuniealions, customs and such other 
matters ns mny be necessary”. 


Al’lMCN’DIX II 
The ‘August Offer' 

iyliil'iiifnl isFiifil hi/ Ihf (jiwfi'itor-dfiirnil of IikHii iri'f/i the iiutliorili/ 
of His Mojesli/'s O'orernmsol on August S, l!f4U. 

India's niixiely at lliis moment of uriticnl importance in the world 
straggle ngn'iisl lyinniiy niul aggression to contribute to the full to the 
com 11 1'l cause and to the triumph of onr common ideals is manifest. 
She has already made a mighty contribution. She is anxious to make a 
greater emit libnlioii still His Majesty's Government are deeply con- 
cerned that unity of n.atioiinl purpose in India which would enable 
her to do .so should be ncliievod at ns early moment ns possible. They 
fool that some further statoinont of their intentions mny help to promote 
that unity. In that hope they hnvo natliorised mo to malta the pr ' 
statement. ■ 
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Ijnhl Octolior His Jtniosty’s Ctovoniiiiciit agniii made it ulenr Hint 
Doininioii 8tntus wn.s tliidr objootivo for Iiulin. 'I'licy niidctl Hint th«y 
wore rundy to nuthnriso tlio oxpniisiiiii <if tlio CTOvoriior'Gtou'ral's Council 
to include n cortnin nnnilici* of rc|»rcscntnlivc.s of politicnl pnitics, nnd 
they projiosed the cstnblishnicnt of n consultntlvc cominittcc. In older 
to lacilitnto bannonious co-operation it was obvious Hint some inensnre 
of agreeinont in tlio pi'ovinci s between major jinnies wns a dcsirnblo 
pre-requisite to their joint collnbornlion at the Ceniro. Such ngroeinent 
■was Unfortunately not renchod, nnd in the ciicninstnnces no jirogress 
wns I ben possible. 

Dnriiif,' the earlier part of Ibis year I cuntiniied niy elTorts to 
brill;; P iliticnl iiarlios togoHier. In Ibcso last few weeks, I again entered 
into conversations with proiniiieiit pnlillcnl per.sonngcs in llritisii India 
nnd, the Cbnncellor of Hie Cbnaiber of I’rince.s, Hie rc.sults of wliicb lime 
been reported to His Majesty’.s Oovcrnmeiit. His .Mnjesty'.s Uoverniiient 
have also seen the resolution jiassed by the Congress Working Coininittee, 
the Muslim Ijenguc and the Hindu Mabnsnblin. 

It is clear that the earlier dilleronces wbicb bad jirevented the 
‘ nchiovoinenl of national unity remain nnbridged. Deeply as His 
Majesty's Oovornmont regret this, they do not feel that they sbould nny 
longor, because of these dilVerencos, jiostpone the expansion of the 
Govnrnor-tionernrs Council, ami the establishment of a body which will ' 
more closely associate Indian public opinion with the conduct of the 
war by the Central Govorniiient. They have authorised me further to , 
establish a War Advisory Council which woubl meet at regular intervals, 
and which would contain representatives of the Indian States nnd ol 
other interests in the national life of India as a whole. 

The conversations which have taken place nnd the resolutions of the 
bodies which I have just inontionod make it clear, however, that there is 
still in certain quarter.s doubt ns to" the intentions of His iMajesty's 
Goveriinient for the cnnstilulional future of India, and that there is 
doubt, too, as to whether the position of minorities, whether political or 
religious, is sutViciently safeguarded in relation to any constitutional 
change by the assurance already given. There are two main points 
which have emerged. On those two points His Majesty’s Government 
now desire me to make' their position clear. 

The first is as to the position of minorities in relation to any future 
constitutional scheme It has already been made clear that my declara- 
tion of last October does not exclude examination of any part either of 
the Act of 1935 or of the policy and plans on which it is based. His 
Majesty's Government's concern that full weight should be given to the 
views of the minorities in any revision has also been brought out. That 
remains the position of His .Majesty’s Government. 

It goes without saying that they could not contemplate the 
transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace and welfare of 
India. to any syslem of Government whose authority is directly denied 
by large and powerful elements in India’s national life. Nor could they 
be parties to the coercion of' such elements ‘.into submission to such a 
Government. 
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,\rj‘j:.Ni)ix 111 

The Cripps' Proposals 

"Jli- Mnjrsly'.s (ioventliienl luiMiif; I'Oiisidi’rril Die nnxiflicM 
(•xpri'!-''-il ill ill!*; foiiiili.v mid in India ns to llie fnllilim'ul of ])ioiiii>es 
made in regard to tin' future of India have docidod to lay down in 
pti'ei>-o nnii clear tcrm‘> tlic steps which tlicy jiroposc .stinll he taken for 
tlie earliest possilde realisation of solf-j;oveiiinient in India. The olijeet 
is the ereation of a new Indian Union wliieli .shall constitute a Dominion 
nssoeiateii witli flic United KinK<ioni and otlier Dominions hy a common 
nlicgianco to tlio Crown hut equal to them in cveiy respect, in no way 
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snbordinnto in niiy nsjiocl of it.s doinoiitic or exfornni nffnirs. His 
MnjcBty’fl Goyorninent, tlieruforo, innko tlio following lleclBration: — 

(n), ImmeOialoly npon tho cessation of hostilities steps shall be 
taken to sot np in India in manner described hereafter an elected 
body ;cbarged with the task of framing a - now • Constitntion for 
India. 

(b) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for participation 
of Indian States in tho Gonstilutiou-innking body. 

(c) His Majesty's Government ondortako to aceopt and imple- 
ment forthwith the Constitution so framed subject only to: — 

(i) Tho right of any Province of British India, that is not 
prepared to accept the new Constitution to retain its 
present constitutional position, provision being made for 
its cnbsoquont accession if it so decides. 

With such non-acceding Provinces, should they so 
desire. His Majesty’s Government will be prepared to agree 
npon a new Constitution giving them the same full status as 
the Indian Union and ni-rived at bye a procedure analogous 
to that here laid down. 

(ii) The signing of a Treaty which shall be negotiated between 
His Majesty’s Government and the Constitution-making body. 
This Treaty will cover all necessary matter arising out of 

• tho complete transfer of responsibility from British to 
Indian hands ; it will make provision, in aecordance with, 
undertakings given by His Majesty’s Government, for the 
protection of racial and religious minorities ; but will not 
impose any restriction on the power of the Indian Union 
to decide in future its relationship to other Member States 
of tho British Commonwealth. 

Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to 
tho Constitution, it will bo necessary to negotiate a revision 
of its Treaty arrangements so far ns this nmy be required 
in the new situation. 

(dt The Constitution-making body shall be composed as follows 
unless tho loaders of Indian opinion in tho piincipal communities agree 
upon some other form before the end of hostilities : — 

Immediately upon the result- being known of Provincial 
Elections which will be necessary at the end- of hostilities, 
the entire membership of the Lower Houses of Provincial 
Legislatures shall as a single electoral college proceed to 
the election of the ConsUtutionmaking body by the system 
of proportional representation. This new body shall be in 
number about 1/lOth of the number of the electoral 
college. 

Indian States shall be invited to appoint represen- 
tatives in the same proportion to their total population as 

. -v£ . ' . ■ ■ ' : ' - ' : ■ 
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il)'fhnrt:‘’ of n insi: vhirli is Mini nml « “'"ntinl for lim fiitiiri’ freedom 
of Imlin, '■ 

In nniioiiiiniu; llii' srhi'iim. Sir SlnlTonl niniio if nh-nr Ihni it wns 
only n jiioj'o»nl »tilimllt'il to tlio h nih ts o| Imlinn opinion hy tlm Wnr 
I'nhim l Bin! tlml it' piihlirntlou nns not tlm pnhlmalnin of n ili'olnrntion 
hy His Mfijcsij's (lovornniptit tint only n <Ic<'|nralmn which they wotihl 
he pr< pii< >1 to ninl.'' if it met with siifrmiciitly neimrnl nml fnvoiirnhlo 
aecejitancc from tlm various srolioiis of the Imlinn people. 


,\i’pnNi>i.\ IV 

The C. R. Formiiln 

"Basis for terms of settlement hetween the Imlinn Nntionnl 
floiicress .an>l tlm , Ml Imlin Mii'liin HenKne to which Gnmihji nml Mr. 
Jinnnli nttrec nml which they will emlenvmir renpectivoly to pel the 
Coiipri'ss nml tlm Iicnpiie (o rt)>prove; 

(i) Siihjeet to the (eniis set ont helow ns repnrils the cimsli- 
lution lor Tree Imlin, the Muslim Hengtie emiorses the 
Imlinn tlemnml for Imlepomlenee nml will eo-opernte with 
the Conpress in the foriiinlinii of n provi.sioiinl interim 
Govenimeiit for the Irnnsilioiinl imriod. 

(‘21 After teriiiinntioii of the wnr, n commission slinll ho 
njipointed for demnrentinp contipiinus districts in Ihn north- 
west nml enst of Indin. wherein the .Muslim populntioii is in 
nh'olute mnjority. In the nrens thus deinnrcntcd, n 
plehiseite of nil the iiihnhitnnt.s held on the hnsis of ndiilt 
sufl'rnpe or other jirnelienhlo frniichiso slmll iilliinntoly 
decide the issue of sepnrntion from Iliudusinn. If tho 
mnjority deeide in fnvoor of forminp n sovereign Stnto 
sepnrnte fniin Hiiidiislmi, «ueh decision shnll ho given olTect 
to, without prejudice to tho right of districts on tlm border 
to choose to join oilher Stnto. 

(3) It will ho open to nil pnriie.s to ndvoente llioir points of 
view before the plehi.scifo is hold. 



(4) In the event of hoparntion, inntunl nBrcenicntfi fchn)l be 
ontored into fur .“nlcguiirding dofence, and cointncrco and 
comimmicationH and other cjisentinl purposes. 

(0) Any transfer of population slinll only bo on an absolutely 
voluntary basis. 

(G) Thn.so terms shall be hindiiif^ only in cn.se of transfer by 
Hritain of full power and rc.sponsibility of the governance 
of India.” 


Ari'EXDi.x V 

Gnndhiji's Proposals Dated 24th September 1944 

“The areas should bo dcinnrcated by a Commission approved by 
the Congress and the Longue. Tlie wishes of the inhabitants of the 
areas domarenled should bo asccriained tbrongh the votes of the ndnlt 
population of the areas or through some equivalent method. 

If the vote is in favour of separation it .shall bo agreed that tbc.se 
areas shall form a separate State ns .soon ns po.s.'ible after , India is free 
from foreign domination and can tberoforo bo constituted into two 
sovereign iiulopendont States. 

Tboro shall bo a treaty of separation which should also provide 
for cflioient njid satisfactory ndniinistralion of lorcign affairs, defence, 
internal communications, customs, commerce and the like, which must 
necessarily continue to bo matters of common interest between the 
contracting partie.s. 

The treaty shall also contain terms , of safeguarding right of 
minorities in tlio two State.s. 

Immediately on the acceptance of this agreement by tlie Congress 
and the League the two shall decide upon a common course of action 
for the nttninment of independence of India. 

The League will, however, be free to remain out of any direct 
action to which the Congress may resort and in which the League may 
not be willing to participate”. 


Appendix 

Statistics of Population 


Table I 

INDIA : POPULATION, 1941 

Females Total 

142.782.000 295,809,000 

45,090,000 93,189,000 

187.872.000 388,998,000 


British India 
States and Agencies 
Total 


Hales 

153.045.000 
47.883,000 

200.928.000 
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Appendix VII 

Financial Prospects of Pakistan 

Thp following llgoica arc taken from the Mody-Mnthai memo- ■ 
rnndani cm tlio 'Economic and Financial Ac-pects of Pakistan’ 
submitted before the fiapru Comrnittoo : 


1. Area and Population of Pakhtan 



Area 


(Million 

acres) 


Province 

District 


wise 

wise 

Eastern Zone 

85.9 

36.2 

Western Zone 

98.9 

77.0 

Total 

181.8 

113.2 


Population 


(millions) 


Prrovinco 

District 


wise 

wise 

Eastern Zone 

70.5 

44.1 

Western Zone 

S6.4 

24.9 

Total I 

105.9 

69.0 

2. Local Finance on the basic of existina boundaries 



(Bs. 

lacs) 


BEVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Assam 

2.93 ' 

2 92 

Bengal 

14,32 

13,71 

N. W. Frontier 

1,83 

1.87 

Punjab 

19,11 

11,49 

Sind 

4,29 

4.05 

3. Local finance of Pakistan if formed district-wise 



(Ks. lacs) 


REVENUE EXPENLITUBE 

Assam 

88 

88 • 

Bengal 

9,74 • 

■ 9,32 

Punjab 

7,21 

.7,08 

i. Central budget of Pakistan 


i 


- NET BEVENUE 


Eastern 

.■ Western ■ 


Zone 

Zone . 


(Bs. Lakhs) 


Customs 

12,38,3 

5,82,9 

Central Exercise 

. 1,21,1 

78,0 

Corporation' tax 

73,5 

17,1 . 

Other Income taxes 

2,97,5 

1,50,4 

Salt 

2,07,6 

1191 

Posts, telegraphs, currency and mint 

36.0 

2,13 

llailways not loss 

-1.40.8 

—1.11.8 

Miscollaneous 

1.6 

19.8 


13,32,8 

8,768 
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NET EXPENDITURE 


Eastern 

■Western 


zone 

zone 


(Rs. 

lakhs) 

Civil administrntion 

2,03,4 

1, 4.5.8 

Debt services 

4,41.7 

2.16.4 

Superannuation allowances 

65.5 

40,7 

Grants in aid to provinces' 

30.0 

2,05,0 

Other Items 

47.6 

30.4 


7,87,9 

6,38,3 

0 . Central btulget of Pakistan formed distriH^wise 



NET REVENUE 


(Rs. Lakhs) 


Eastern 

■Western 


zone 

zone 

Customs 

7,75.0 

4,02.2 

Central excise 

75,5 

53,8 

Corporation tax 

46.0 

12.0 

Other income-taxes 

1,86.5 

1,03.7 

Salt 

1,30.0 

82,3 

Post, telegraphs, cnirency & mint 

22.0 

14.7 

Railways, net loss 

88.5 

77.2 

Miscellaneous 

1.0 

13,6 


11,47.5 

6,05.0 


NET EXPENDITURE 


(Rs. Lakhs) 


Eastern 

Western 


zone 

zone 

Civil administration 

1,26,8 

1,00.6 

Debt services 

2,76.7 

1,49.5 

Superannuation allowances 

41.0 

28.0 

Gr.mts in aid to provinces 

18.8 

1,41.4 

Other items 

30.0 

.^21.0 


4,93,3 

.4,40,5 

6. Central biidffet of Pakistan Combined 



NET REVENUE 


(Rs. Lakhs) 


Province 

District 


■wise 

wise 

Customs 

18,19,2 

11,77.2 

Central excise 

1.99.1 

3 

Corporation tax 

90.6 

Vi - 


'This item covers the subvS - 

-vv*- 

' ’provinces. 
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Province 

Di.strict 


wise 

wise 

Otlicr iiicomo taxes 

4,-t7.7 

2.90,2 

Hnlt 

8, '.10.7 

2.12.2 

Post, lologrnplis, currency niul mint 57.3 

30.7 

Itiiihvny.s, net loss 

2,52.0 

1,05.7 

JliHcellniioous 

21.1 

14.0 


27.09.0 

17,52.5 


NET EXPENDITURE 


(Rs. 

Lakhs) 


Province 

District 


wi.so 

wise 

Civi) ndminisIrntioH 

8,18.9 

2.27.4 

Debt .soryices 

Snpornnn nation nllotvnnecs 

0.58.1 

4,20.2 

1,05.2 

09.0 

Grant iti aid to j)rovinees 

2,.8.5 0 

i.ro.2 

Otlier items 

78.0 

.51.0 


14,20,2 

9.:-5:).8 

7. Classification of the acea 

of Pakistan for ai/ricultiirat purposes 

(M'llion nere.s) 

F.n.stcrn Eono 

WcBtorn Zone 


Prov. Dist. 

Prov. Dist. 

According to snrvcy 

wise wise 

wise wise 

Forests 

85,9 30.2 

99,9 77.0 

Not nvailnlilo for cnltivation 

8.8 1.7 

3.1 2.4 

Otlior uncnltivnted land oxclnding 

14 0 00 

20.9 2C.9 

cnrroiit fallows 

25.3 4.5 

25.5 23 0 

Cnrrent fallows 

C.2 2.8 

10.8 95 

Not area actnnlly sown 

31.0 20.6 

32.0 21.2 


S. Ayricultuyiil prochiclion in Pakistan province-icire 


(Rs. Inca) 



East 

West 



Zone 

Zone 

Total 

Food crops 

100.01 

49,04 

149.05 

Non-food crops 

23,24 

14,00 

37,30 

Total 

123,25 

03.35 

18G‘35 


!). Anricaltural 2 ’ 1 'othtclion in Pakistan fortned ilistriet-icise 


(Tlionsnncl mauiuis) 


Coal and coko 

Eastern Zone 
-^69,377 

Western Zone 
— 56.314 

Raw cotton 

— 310 

-|- 2,610 

Cotton piocegoode 

— 918 

_ 1.304 

Rico 

4 4,163 

+ 2.537 

Wheat 

— 8,560 

■f- 11,299 
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' (Thousand- mannds) 
Eastern. Zone Western Zone 


Eaw jute , V 

— 2,614 


+ 4 

Iron and steel 

_ 4,207 


— 2,336 

Oilseeds 

_ 7,795 


+ 2,136 : 

Salt 

+ 3,981 


-j- 1,250 ; 

Sugar 

_ 1,885 


_ 3,905' 

10. Persons employes in inSustvies ... 




((Figures 

in thousands) 


Eastern Zone 

Western Zone 

Textiles 

326.6 

23.5 

350.1 

Engineeriug 

113.4 

20.8 

134.2 

Minerals aud Metals 

29.2 

11.1 

4 03 

Food, drink, etc. 

27.3 

8.3 

35.6 

Chemicals, dyes 

20.2 

4.8 

25.0 

Pa'pfiir' and printing 

25.& 

3.8 

' 29.7. 

Wood, stone and glass 

15.1. 

7.7 

22.8 

Gins and presses 

8.9 

2.1 

3.9 

Hides and skins 

7.7 

9.8 

Miscellaneous 

14.5 

1.1 

15.6 

Government and seasonal factories 173,8 

103,0 

276.6 





Total 

762.6 

186.2 

. 948.8 

11. Composition of Indian army 

Assam 


10,000 

Bengal 

« • * • 


100,000 

Bihar 



40,000 

Bombay 

... ••• 


100,000 

0. P. &' Berar 



25,000' 

Madras 



260,000 

N.-W. Frontier 



70,000 

Orissa 

... ■ * ... 


3,000 


... * * * 


miim, 

Sind 



5,000 

V. P. 

... 


200,000 

Indian States 



250,000 

Total 



1663,000 

12. Distrihiition of joint-stock batiks 


■ 

Allahabad 

Calcutta Central 

Imperial 

Punjab 

Bank 

Commercial’ Bank. 

Bank 

National. 

Assam 2 

14 ' 

3 


Bengal ... 3 

33 .. 9 

28 

2 

Bihar 1 

16 “• 9 

18 

1 

Bombay 3 

: ... 16 

34 

1 

C. P. : ' 4 

r ... C:"- ■ - 

^ -'vl?:;'': 
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Allahabad 

Bank 

Calcutta 

Commercial 

Central 

Bank 

Imperial 

Bank 

Punjab 

National 

Madras 

1 

2 

11 

96 


N. W. F. P. 


• • • 

1 

2 

’3 

Orissa 




3 


Punjab 

8 


42 

68 

39 

Sind 


• • • 

4 

7 

3 

U.P. 

43 

3 

27 

53 

12 

Others 

2 

... 

2 

-47 

3 

Total British 

India 67 

67 

113 

336 

64 


13. Inter-provincial migration. 


( Figures in ihoiisands ) 


Province Assam 

Bengal 

■ Bihar 

Bom- 

■ C.P. 

Pun.'N.-W. 

U.P. 

Total 

of birth 


and 

bay 

& 

jab 

F.P. 





Orissa 


Berar 




Assam 

63 

2 


1 

» » . • 


... 

67 

Baluchistan ... 

• •• 


35 

1 


4 

. * • 

■ 40 

Bengal 6,75 

Bihar and 

... 

1,58 

6 

7 

1 

5 

31 

7,83 

Orissa 4,72 

11,39 

.*« • 

2 

52 

• •• 

1 

70 

17,36 

Bombay 7 

8 

7 

• »» 

1,05 

1 

9 

8 

1,45 

C.P. & Berar 82 

46 

89 

55 

... 


2 

15 

2,89 

Madras 57 

'42 

41 

60 

13 

1 

8 

3 

2,19 

N.-W.F. P. .1 ■ 

2 

1 

12 

1 


53 

4 

74 

Punjab 6 

25 

15 

91 

16 

85 


. 98 

3,36. 

U. P. 68 

3,48 

1,27 

1,37 

1,19 

11 

2 , '32 


10,42 





Families ivorjcing at 



Families born in 

Jamshedpur 

Jharia 

Dehri-on 

-Bone 

Bihar 



280 


865 


192 


Bengal 



107 


22 


'2 


Orissa 



121 


14 




V. P. 



97 


35 


16 


0. P. & Berar 


.149 


73 


9 


Punjab 



79 


8 


20 


Madras 



98 


8 




N. W. F. P. 



10 


... 


16 


Bombay 



7 


... 


21 


Assam 



5 

' 

... 


... 


Indian States 


47 


9 


7 


Nepal 



40 


3 


4 


Total families surveyed 

10,40 


10,80 


264- 
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li. inter-provincial trade 

(Thousand maunds) 

Eastern Zone Jf'^estern Zone 


Imports Exports Halanoe^Imports Exports Balance 


Coal and' coke 

220, -143 

151,076 

—69,367 

57,934 

_1,620_ 

-56,314 

Raw cotton 

638 

328 

— 310' 

6,325‘ 

'“‘8,935 

+ 2,610 

Cotton piecegoods 

2,786 

1,868 

—51918' 

2,180 

'87'6“ 

— 1,304 

Bice 

11,834 

16,002 

— 4,168 

4,484 

7,021 

+ 2,537 

Wheat 

3,767 

207 

_ 3,560 

87,35 

20,034 

-j-11,299 

Raw jute 

31,726 

29,112 

— 2,614 

2 

6 

+ 4 

Iron and Steel 

15,638 

11,431 

— 4,207 

2,047 

2,057 

— 2.336 

Oilseeds 

9,059 

1,264 

— 7,795 

3,119 

5.255 

-{- 2,136 

Salt 

7,222 

11.203 

+ 3,981 

989 

2.189 

4 - 1,250 

Sugar 

3,071 

1,186 

— 1,885 

5,091 

1,186 

_ 3,905 
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